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INTRODUCTION. 

Man has been formed for activity ; and if he 
is 'renewed in his mind he will be on €u:tiv€ 
Chrisiian. The whole of « his ^ligious activity 
is commonly called holy livh^ ; and he who 
does not exert the faculties of his mind in cqii* 
formity with the moral law, cannot be the sub* 
ject of spiritual life. 
^ '' Lord, what wilt thou have me to do V* is an 
* inquiry which arises from the heart ofevery con- 
verted sinner ; to which the answer has been 
given in numerous ways, that we should do good 
^ unto all men as we have opportunity, and espe- 
cially to the household of faith. No one should i 
regard himself as a Christian, or as a sincere fol- 1 
lower of the Lord Jesus, who is not actively en-/ 
gaged in doing his will. If a man loves Christ 
he will keep his commandments ; and if any man 
loves him not he is accursed. 

It is clearly shown, in the following work, that 
the foregoing statements are trUe ; and that the 
great business ofevery Christian, while dwelling 
upon earth, should be, to glorify God, by promo- 
ting the conversion of sinners and the edification 
of saints. The author inculcates the important 
doctrines, that in every case the new birth re- 
sults from the gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God ; who moves the persons employ- 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

ing the appointed means of converting sinners, 
no less than the i;n.ii[ids of sipn^rs converted : that 
the new birth is a great and necessary moral 
ch^qge, in which the soul commences a never 
ending course of holy activity ; and that those 
llrho labour, agreeably to tbe divine will, fpr the 
conversion of skiners, may confidently expect a 
iaige share of success. *'Som(} exertions will 
fan^ and «wy exertion may fail; but all will not 
fail.'* ^* We shall have many failures,^ but more 
succesjSQs ; we shall behold too many spots of 
barrenness, but we shall see a general fertility ; 
much seed will perish, and mauy green ^ars be 
blighted, but those who sOw shall reap; and he 
who hath gone forth weeping, bearing pifeciou^ 
seedf shall doubtless return again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. On the whol^, 
therefore, the success attending labours for God 
will not only be sati^fectory, but abundant. It 
is too little to say that it will be enough to recom- 
pense the expenditure ; it will be sufficient to in- 
spire a grateful and overflowing joy, like the jpy 
of harvest." 

The writer of this introduction would not be- 
come answerarble for every expression which Mr. 
Hintpn has used ; nor does be profes9 agree* 
ment with him in every sb^e of thougbt ; yet 
he cannot refrain from recprnmenij^pg ** IJ'he 
A6tiye Christian" to all whp woi)ld well coD/sid^r 
the talents for ui^efulpes? wl^ich have b^en given 
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them, improve those talents, and employ them 
effectually in saving their fellow man. The 
style of the author is simple ; his thoughts are 
clear, and every page of his Lectures may please 
and profit the candid reader. 

Some will doubtless accuse the author of alv 
tributing too much to human means, and will re- 
present him as ** a new light divine" in the Biu>- 
tist Church in old England ; but he ought to I^q^ 
regarded as more Calvinistic and scriptural in ' 
his sentiments than most of the persons who will 
accuse him. When Paa) apologizes for having 
spoken of " saving some," and of having " be- 
gotten" men '* through the trufh ;" and when 
Paul and Peter are convicted of heresy for not 
explicitly referring to the agency of the Spirit in 
every instance in which they speak of one per- 
son's converting and saving another, then we 
shall be disposed to censure our author as an 
Arminian. That he does not teach the efficiency 
of God in doing those actions for men which the 
Saviour says proceed out of their own hearts, 
and beyond which we need not look for a cause, 
we joyfully proclaim. Of a physical regenera- 
tion, and of moral agency by machinery, hc^ is 

not an advocate. 

EZRA STILES ELY. 

PkUadelpkia, AprU ^, 183a 
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JL£CTUR£: I. 

SURVEYING THE FIELD OF LABOUR. 



AcTSy ix. 6. > , 

Ifirdj vDhai tdft thou have me to do 7 

UxymQi already delivered to you, dear bretlireiit a 
series of discourses* adapted to induce and to urge you 
to the use of individual efKsrts fer the converaion of 
sinners, I now proceed to some topics of instruction 
and of counsel connected with such ^deavoura. I Am 
to take it finr gsanted, therefeie, that you acknowledge 
their obligation, that you feel their impcntance, and 
that you mean to make them. May I safely take this 
for granted ? Does every one of you who has a kl|pw- 
ledge of salvation fo)r himself really purpose, and al- 
ready begin, to s^y to his neighboiu:, Know thou the 
Lord? Have the arguments which have been inresented 
to you been seriously weighed, and practically applied? 
Or have they been resisted^ evaded,, or focgotten ? Upon 
some of you I trust they have not been without a bene- 
ficial and abiding infiuence: would to God that in- 
fluence had been universal, and more deep, both upon 
others* hearts and upon my own! 

^ See a recent volume by the same author, entitled, ** Indivi- 
dual Effbrt for the Gk>nver8ion of Sinners, enforced in a Series of 
liBCtinret adapted to promote a Revival of Religion." 

B 



2 TBE ACTIVE CHRIfirrUN* 

If, however, you are doing something, and intending 
to do all that may be your duty in this respect, accept 
kindly at my hands a few counsels adapted t^ guide 
and &cilitate your efforts. They are sulmiitted to you 
by one who knows something of the difficulty both of 
commencing and sustaining them ; and may not im- 
pobably meet your experience in a work which you 
likewise may have found not unembarrassed. 

I present to you on this occasion the Active Chri»> 
TiAN, for such you are resolved to be, surveying the 
field ef labour* Having heard the voice uf his Lord 
calling him to exertion, he adopts the inquiry. Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? Such should be your 
immediate attitude and primary exercise. Summoned 
to labour, you should attentively and carefully survey 
the field whichSs to be cultivated by your toil Permit 
me to sugge^ to you, in the first place, some general * 
reasons why such a survey should hemade; and in the 
second, the particular points to which it should be dv- 
reeled* 

A> In speaking oithe general reasons why a delibe- 
rate survey of our field of labour should be made, I 
might insist on its obvious propriety and necessity. 
Without considering what we have to do, it is not 
likely we diall do what we ought ; and it is certain we 
shall do nothing wisely or weU. A heedless activity is 
an evil scarcely inferior to absolute sloth ; since it af- 
fords little proq)ect of a beneficial result, and, together 
with a waste of strength, incurs no small hazard of 
actual mischief. These general observations apply to 
nothing more fi>rcibly than to endeavours for the con- 
version of skmers. In no respect may we more easily, 
on the one hand, go<Nit of our place, and make attempts 
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wh^re we ought not; or fail, on the other, to fill it ap 
withiix^inpleteness, and to be active always when we 
ought : in no <;a8e, therefore, is it more necessaiy to 
look well before us and around us. 

Not to insist further, however, upon a topic which 
is too obvious to require extended notice, I may pro- 
ceed to point out some of the specific advantages 
which an attentive survey of our sphere of action will 
afibrd. 

1. It toUl give a definite and practical character to 
tmr general sense of obligation. We hope that we 
have already a general sense of this obligation ; but 
while it remains general, it will be in a great mea- 
sure vague and uninfluential. We know that we ought 
to try to eonvext sinners ; but, unless we inquire also 
what sinners it is our duty to persuade, there is little 
probability of our ever beginning the work. A merely 
general conviction of this duty may render us uneasy, 
and perhaps almost unhappy, by generating a con- 
sciousness of unfulfilled obligation ; but it can scarcely 
lead to action : it is much more likely gradually to sub- 
side and finally to disappear, if it is not even inten- 
tionally banished as aa imwelcome and disagreeable 
guest It is of great importance, therefore, that our 
general conviction of duty should be connected with a 
specific view of the persons to whom it relates ; and 
that we should be able to say, It is my duty to labour 
for the conversion, not merely of some persons, but of 
those particular persons whom I now contemplate. 
Our duty then will assume a more definite and tangible 
form; it will be easier to begin, and more consciously 
criminal to delay. 

This advanta^ will be attained by the atteativ.esur- 
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vey which I am recommeliding to yoti ; and it can be 
secured by no other means. Deliberately examine 
what apparently irreligious persons are properly within 
the reach of your influence, and then apply to them 
the general sense of obligation which already exists 
within you. Say to yourself, These are the sinners 
whom it must be my endeavour to turn unto God ; and 
here I must begin my effi)rts to instruct, to convince, 
and to persuade. The various pretexts which may 
have hindered your activity will thus be deprived of 
one of their principal shelters, and you will be able at 
length both to detect and to exterminate them; while 
you win no longer be appalled by the apparent but 
unreal vastness, or perplexed by the seeming inaccessi- 
bility, of an undefined and intangible undertaking. You 
will not be looking on an unmeasured wilderness, with 
the thought that some unknown portion of it is to be 
cultivated by your labour ; but there will be before you 
a plot staked out and appropriated, inviting and en- 
forcing the immediate commencement of your toil. 

2. The survey recommended to you will yield irW' 
portant information^ and rectify many mistakes. 
Strange as it may seem, it is true, that, as men in 
general know little of their own hearts, so they know 
little likewise of their opportunities of usefulness. 
While they are altogether insensible to the obligation 
of useful exertion, it is not wonderful that .opportuni- 
ties should be disregarded ; but even when this insen- 
sibSity is removed, they are by no means speedily or 
extensively seen. The eye of the mind, like that of 
the body, is apt to dwell upon things that are remote, 
rather than things that are near ; and the immediate 
openings of useful exertion are thus in a great mea- 
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ware overlooked, even by those who wish to improve 
them. Hence the feeling so conmion among well- 
disposed persons, iiiat there is little or nothing for 
them to do. If they were such or such an one, then 
they should have some valuable opportunities of ac- 
tion ; or if they were in some o&e, they should have 
scope for exertion ; but in a private and obscure sta- 
tion like theirs, such things cannot be expected. 
Another sentiment, equally erroneous and mischiev- 
ous, is connected with this ; a sentiment, namely, of 
satis&ction and complacency that persons who have 
done nothing have nevertheless done all they can: 
with our small opportunities, it is asked, what can we 
do more 1 

A survey of qur condition will q>eedily supply a 
remedy for these common and hurtful errors. Let 
any person but seriously commence the inquiry how 
many ungodly persons are within the reach of means 
ef religious bexiefit which he may use, beginning with 
his family and his neighbourhood, and extending his 
eye through the wider circle of acquaintance and 
casual intereourse ; and he will find them very unex- 
pectedly numerous. Several, perhaps, may be found 
within his own house ; many within a few yards of it ; 
and multitudes more crowding every path which he 
treads. Such a scrutiny will call up innumerable ob^ 
jects of this class, as out of non-existence ; it will 
place the inquirer as in a new world ; and for ever 
banish the delusion that opportunities of usefiilness ^r 
bim are either wanting or few. 

Connected with the notion that we have few oppor- 
tunities, is the kindred fallacy that we possess few 
means of usefulness. When urged to exertion, per^ 

B* 
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sons not unfrequently say, But I am not fit for what 
you would have me do ; I have not a capacity for such 
efbrts; I must leave them to others. I shall notice 
this suhject more particularly afterwards ; but I may 
just observe here, that an attentive survey of our con- 
dition will go ftr towards the formatbn of a more ac- 
curate estimate. While we have no realizing view 
of the existing ignorance and irreligion which sur- 
round us, we may imagine that we have no means of 
attempting their cure ; but when these are before us 
in some tangible shape, no man who has found the 
adaptation of the gospel to his own necessities can &il 
to perceive its adaptation to those of others. Whether 
he may be disposed to act is another question ; but as- 
suredly he will be constrained to acknowledge, These 
people want instructions, warnings, reproof, and en- 
couragements, with which I am acquainted, and which 
I might administer. 

3. An attentive survey of our sphere of action tciU 
supply us udth many valutible impulses to labour. 
In tiie course of such an exercise we shall see igno- 
rance and sin in their substantial forms of criminality 
and wretchedness; the levity which trifles with eter- 
nity, and dances on the brink of everlasting ruin ; the 
obduracy which dares the divine anger, and d^es the 
most solemn reproof; the galled conscience and the 
dissatisfied heart with which worldly objects ajre pur- 
sued ; and the gloomy, though resisted, anticipations 
of death and a future wcM'ld. These are things which, 
if we know the value of our own souls, we shall not 
contemplate unmoved. While we are musmg the fire 
will bum ; a fire of compassion for perishing immor- 
tals, and of zeal for our dishonoured Maker, which 
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will consume the lingering love of quietness and ease 
which to the last unpede our exertions, and will impel 
us to some practical, if not to commensurate activity. 
It was intended that our hearts should be thus affected. 
As the sight of distress is among the most prompt and 
powerful of the stimulants designed to awaken the 
benevolence by which it is to be relieved, so it will be 
with compassion for souls ; and, if there is any thing 
valuable in the influence of this feeling, it behooves 
OS to arouse and cherish it, by an intent and realizing 
observation of the guilt and wretchedness of those for 
whose good we are to labour. 

n. To these general observations on the importance 
of taking a survey of your field of labour, let me now 
add some remarks on the points to which your attcn" 
tion should be chiefly directed. 

1. Your first object should be to observe its extent ; 
or to ascertain who and what persons are so situated 
with respect to you, as to be within the sphere of your 
proper influence for their spiritual good. 

This' is manifestly a question upon the decision of 
which much depends, and in the consideration of 
which much wisdom is required. The space we mark 
out for ourselves may be either too large or too small. 
I am very fiir firom wishing it to be too large. I have 
no inclination to say, be sure ydu take an ample scope. 
On the contrary, I should prefer that the boundaries 
of your allotment should be traced in a spirit of mode- 
ration, and that the determination of every point should 
be effected by the truest wisdom. No man is likely to 
do much good out of his place ; arid a small field well 
cultivated is better than a large one half neglected. 
At the same time^ I suppose no person would mten- 
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tionally assign himself a sphere too Bmall, or entertaia 
. a wish to exclude from his regard any of the objects 
to which it is justly due. A determined dishonesty 
and cherished sloth would be manifested in such a case 
as this, which I know not how to ascribe to any chris- 
tian indeed. 

(1.) What then is the principle upon which we are 
to proceed 1 How shall we mark out the persons for 
whose conversion we are bound to labour ? 

In answer to this question, I shall not begin with 
the undoubted claim of persons nearly related to us, 
and so go on to more remote and questionable obliga- 
tions, but say at once that our duty is equal to our 
opportunity^ and that we are bound to labour for the 
conversion of every sinner for whose conversion we 
have an opportunity of labouring. 

I know that this general principle will assign a 
large sphere to every christian. It may be asked with 
surprise and incredulity, * Am I reelly hound to in- 
struct, and persuade, and ta:y to save every person for 
whom, if I were disposed, I might make such elQbrts 
of kindness 1 I might make such endeavours, certainly, 
in many cases ; but is it to be said I must 7 May I not 
also leave them alone, or make them where I choose?* 

Far be it from me to put even the best of principles 
to an unreasonable stretch, or to introduce any princi- 
ple which is not of unquestionable rectitude. I beg it 
may be considered^ however, whether the rule I have 
laid down, that obligation is commensurate with 
opportunity, does not run through the whole of God's 
requirements and of our duty. In whatever respect 
our Maker requires any thing of us, he requires all 
that we have. He has produced nothing for waste ; 
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and evetj thing which he bestows upon us, including 
certainly opportmuties of useAilness, he commits to 
our trust as stewards of his manifold kindness. The 
wasting of any portion of our master's goods, though 
less wicked than the profligate squandering of them 
all, is nevertheless criming and in exact proportion 
to the quantity fruitlessly consumed. 

Or if we regard the exercise of bevolence towards 
men, the same rule WiH be found to obtain. What 
distressed persons are we bound to relieve 1 All, cer- 
tainly, whom we have the opportunity of relieving. 
K there were a number of persons perishing with hun- 
ger, and you possessed both food for their supply, and 
a Ikcility of conveying it to them, how many of them 
would you deem it your duty to feed ? Would you 
acknowledge an obligation to present bread to half or 
three-fourths of them, and then say respecting the re- 
mainder, I miiy feed them or not as I please % Would 
you feel justified in passing any one by, and, when his 
necessities were pleaded before you (the opportunity 
still being in your possession) in saying, * I am not 
bound to relieve him?' If not bound to relieve this 
sufferer, under what obligation have you been to 
relieve any, or upon wbaX ground has the selection 
been madel Dlustrations of this kind might be ad- 
duced to any extent ; but it must be evident, I con- 
ceive, that yie obligation of benevolent exertion, if it 
be admitted to have any existence at all, arises out of 
the opportunity, and of course must be commensurate 
with it The rule cannot but apply jndth equal cer- 
tainty, and with much greater force, to efforts of spi- 
ritual kindness. If he is a hard-hearted person, who, 
with an opportunity of saving any man's lifo, makes no 
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exertion, yet more hard'^hearted is he, who, with an 
opportunity of snatching a sinner as a brand from the 
burning, does npt employ it for his rescue. 

If, however, any one jobjects to the rule that our ob- 
ligation to make efGbrts for the conversion of sinners, 
is as extensive as our opportunity of doing so, I only 
ask fot some other principle applicable to the case. 
For myself I confess that I know of no other. If we 
are not bound thus to act whenever we have an oppor- 
tunity of actings our own discretion must be called in 
to select the seasons when we shall be inert To what 
extent is this discretion to be carried 1 If I may choose 
not to act upon one occasion, so I may likewise upon 
another, and upon another, until upon every occasion 
I have exercised that allowable and convenient discre- 
tion, and have thus obtamed a sanction for not acting 
at ail 

Let it be remembered, therefore, that unless any 
thing remains to be justly objected to it, the co-exten- 
siveness of opportunity and obligation is the rule by 
which our field of labour is to be determined. Where 
We have not opportftnity, of course we are under no 
obligation to act : where we have, we have no justifi- 
cation for sloth. Neither youth nor age, nor wealth 
nor poverty, nor learning, nor ignorance, nor vice nor 
amiableness, nor nearness nor distance, nor any other 
circumstance, can release us from the obligation of 
improving whatever opportunities we possess for pro- 
moting the spiritual wel&re of our kind. In taking a 
survey of our sphere of action according to this princi- 
ple, our business is to enquire. Towards what persons 
have I an opportunity of employing means of religious 
benefit? All these are comprehended in our field of 
labour. 
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(2.) The field of labour may be contemplated to 
some extent in tte details » Not that it may be possible 
to descdbe minutely the sphere actually open to any 
individual, Or that it would be desirable to do so; but 
the general scope of our duty is readily divisible into 
smaller departments, of which it may not be unim- 
portant to take a parsing notice. 

There is, first, the domettic circle ; which presents 
the most obvious and most hnportaat facilities for the 
conversion of those who are as yet strangers to God. 
A pious person cannot be in any station in such a 
circle without having opportunities, more or less abun- 
dant, of promoting their spiritual benefit Though 
parents have naturally the amplest influence, that 
possessed by the younger members of the family is 
still large, nor is that which pertains to servants by 
any m^ans inconsiderable. 

Next may be mentioned the neighhourhof>d ; in- 
cluding those who reside either in immediate contact 
with us, or withyi that sphere of kindly intercourse 
which in many cases is, and in all cases might be, 
maintained with those around us. It may seem 
rude, or hazardous, or uncharitable, to Interfere with 
them on matters of religion; nor will I advocate for 
a moment any measures which may be really impto- 
per or unwise : but I cannot help suggesting the pro- 
bability that something may be done without any im- 
propriety, and the obligation that any thing which can 
be done short of impropriety ought to be done. A 
kindly intercourse i^n general subjects, perhaps an 
interchange of ofiices of kindness, commonly exists 
in a neighbourhood, and clearly presents an opportu- 
nity of conveying religious benefit which ought not to 
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be ovarlooked. Our reluctance to mieii e^rts may 
too justly be traced to o\u* slender appreciatioa of 
eternal things. If any of our oeighbomrs were in 
temporal distress, we should inquire after their wel- 
fare, and make off^s of assistance ; and why is it that 
similar interest is not shewn in reference to spiritual 
and eternal sorrows, but because we do not feel in 
this respect a jMoportionate anxiety ? For myself, I 
must avow my conviction that the mere fiict of neigh- 
bourhood constitutes both an o|^rtunity and an obU- 
gation toe£R>Ttsfor conversion. I ought no more to live 
next door to a man who is going to hell, and not try 
to save his soul, than I ought to see his house on fire, 
and not endeavour to rescue his life. 

A third department in the field of pious labour is 
that of friendship, with the wider circle of general 
acquaintance* The opportunity of bringing religious 
truth under consideration in these circumstances is ob- 
vious ; and in the case of intimate fri^dship, the efbrt 
may be seconded by influences of ^e most fiivourable 
and most powerful kind. 

'Toother portion of our sphere of action is opened to 
us by religioua connexion. While this associates us 
with scsne persons of piety, it brings us into contact 
with some also of a contrary kind. Very few families, 
and no congregational bodies, are found altogether 
devoted to the Lord. To those who are thus brought 
within our influence, we should endeavour to be use- 
ful; and -the more so, because it is partioularly as 
professors of religion that we ace known by them. In 
every efSstt of pious labour, therefor^, according to 
our ability, we should take a part, if without obtru- 
sivenesB on the one hand, without backwardness aa 
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the oHk&t, The SiindayH9chool, the Chnstian Instrue- 
tion Society, the Sick Man's Friend, the Village 
Preaching AssociatioDf and whatever else ma^r be in 
Betion fi>r the good of souls, should be promptly aided 
by every one according to his opportunity, for oppor- 
tunity creates an obligalion. 

The gtrangelr must likewise be included within 
our sfdnere of devout endeavour^ so &r as he is brought 
within that of our influence. With almost number- 
less persons to whom this name may be applied, we 
have an occasional or c^ual ccmverse, either through' 
calls of business, through intercourse with the world, 
through applications for charity, or the accidents of 
relaxation oir travelling. Far as I am from urging an 
indiscreet or invariable introduction of religion, it can- 
not be denied that casual coiiversation, if carefully 
watdied, would afford at least some, if not many, 
opportunities of useful endeavour. Why may not an 
efibrt be made to save the soul of the poor creature 
who, half-niiked or starving, importunes, and perhaps 
receives, your bounty for his body? Why may we 
not keep in mind the profit of persons with whom we 
fall in upon a walk, or axe associated m a stage coach ? 
Why may we not try to substitute for frequent and 
Bcmietimes long* conversations about the w^^ather, or 
politics, or the passing concerns of the day, something 
of serious and beneficial bearing? It i& unquestionable 
that many such things might be done, without any 
breach of christian wisdom; and if so, then they ought 
to be done. 

Finally, the distance ought not to be excluded from 
our regard. We have much intercourse with those 
who. are &r removed from us; and the opportunities 

c 
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thus affinddd are of no trifling valua Perhaps we 
have relations hitherto far from God, who, as relations, 
are easily accessible to our serious counsel ; perhaps 
we maintain a correspondence of friendship Mrith simi- 
lar persons, any letter to whom may be directed to 
their spiritual good ; and with re^ct to letters of an 
ordinary kind, with whatever obvioua exceptions, un- 
questionably many of them might easily and most 
properly be imbued with profitable sentiment NoWj 
what can be done ought to be done. The opportunity 
and the obligation are one. 

Pei^pa, on individual application of these remarks, 
you will not find your own field of labour partaking of 
all these departments, or of all (^ them equally ; but 
the hints I have thrown out may guide your inquiry, 
and assist you to ascertain what its just limits really 
are. 

2. After the extent of your field of labour, your inquiry 
should be directed to its condition. You will thus 
learn what occasion it presents for your exertions, and 
of what kind those exeitions should-be. 

Here it will be your main object to ascertain as 
nearly as you can, which of the persons within the 
sphere of your influence, are in a state of irreligion; 
an inquiry of some delicay, indeed, but of obvious ne- 
cessity, and of no injuriousness or impropriety. If you 
are met by the question, how can you judge the heart, 
your reply may be, that you do not judge the heart 
any further than its quality is manifest in the life. 
Our Lord has taught us that human character may be 
known, like a tree, by its fruits; so far therefore as 
these can be observed, a just foundation is laid for an 
estimate even of the heart itself; where they cannot 
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be observed, yoa fonn no estimate at alL If again 
you are asked, how you can presume to call others to 
your bar, you may answer, that you do not call any 
man to your bar. Your opinion is formed, not for the 
purposes of judgment^^but of mercy ; not to pronounce 
condemnation, but to lead to pardon. . It is formed, 
not to be proclaimed to others, but to be expressed in 
earnest kindness to themselves. Neitheir is it fat the 
most part any such matter of difficulty to form an esti- 
mate of character, as these questions seem to imply. 
In a deplorable number of instances the conduct of 
men puts doubt immediately to flight, and renders it 
manifest beyond all question that they are without 
God, find therefore without hope in the world. 

In the estimate we thus &rm of character, though 
we should not be harsh, we should above all things be 
faitb£aL In this respect there is a wide difierence be* 
tween the manner in which we should speak of per- 
sons, and that in 'which we may think of them, espe- 
cially when taking measuers ^r their good. In the 
former case there is the utmost importance in express- 
ing what is commonlv called a charitable judgment, 
hc^nng and believing all things ; but in the latter, as 
an opinion erroneously unfavourable can do no injury, 
so it is &r safer than erring on the opposite side. It 
is much better to be aiming at the conversion of a man 
who already loves the truth, than to be neglecting 
one under a mistaken notion of his piety. 

In order to an accurate estimate of character, we 
should beware of laying too great or exclusive a 
stress upon appearances. We should not regard im- 
morality as the only evidence of irreligion, nor steadi- 
ness Kod the forms of piety as certain tests of godliness. 

f 
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We should not be satisfied lespeetlng the spiritual 
state of persons, merely because they are of unblame- 
able conduct, or regular attendants at a place of wor- 
ship. Much more than this is necessary tb ecmstitute 
real religion ; and it is too certain, that under suchlair 
and pleasing appearances, there may exist a cherished 
enmity to God, and love of the world. Our inquiries 
diould be directed to the detection of these latter 
evils, a task, if we know oiir own hearts, of no insupera- 
ble difficulty. The word of unerring truth fumLshes 
us with numerous and decisive tests of varied and 
ea£fy application for the discovery of latent iniquity ; 
while the new creation of, divine grace is (^a nature 
too blessed and influential to remain impenetrably con- 
cealed. 

When the condition of your field of labour is thus 
scrutinized, you will find it to present a mixed and va- 
ried aspect Some, no doubt, will appear of decided 
and perhaps of eminent piety, but probably the few ; 
while the fiir greater number must be ranked among 
the enemies of God and their own souls. The fea- 
tures of irreligion, also, will probably vary much. 
Some, ^perhaps, you will perceive to be grossly vicious 
and profligate; some in avowed infidelity; some in 
deep ignorance ; some in daring impiety ; some coi^ 
sciously hopeless, and some with a false hope ; some 
the victims %[ delusion, of pride, of formality, of fimcied 
virtues and mingled with these, it may be, some 
conscienccHBtricken, tremblii^, and unhappy; some 
anxious and inquiring ; some Inroken-hearted and need- 
ing consolation. All these matters it is highly im- 
portant that you should distinctly and vividly set be- 
fore yourselves; not rapidly and superficially, as at a 
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glance which leaves no (d>iding impressiaa, but dis- 
tinctly and vividly, that yon may feel deeply and per- 
manently what you have to da Much of the impulso 
and direction of your exertions is to be derived from 
such a revi«8v. 

3. To the survey of the general condition of your 
field of labour should be added a contemplation of iU 
jfecuUarities, For though there is a general similarity 
in the circumdtances.of mankind, yet every man's con- 
dition has some peculiar features, by which it may be 
distinguished from that of every other man. It is so 
with our spheres of usefulness ; and much of the com- 
{deteness and wisdom with which we shall occupy 
them^ depends upcm the correctness with which we 
estimate their distinctive features and the carefulness 
with which we regard theuL 

Some peculiarities arise from our own condition, 
and others &om that of those by whom we are sur- 
rounded. Perhaps we may be so situated as to form a 
part of no domestic circle ; or if we do, we may oc- 
cupy the station of a parent, a child, or a servant In 
matters of neighbourhood, or general intercourse, and 
in relation to all other methods of usefulness, our ef- 
forts may be modified according a£i we may be of either 
sex, in youth or in age, in the higher or in the lower 
walks of life, at our own command or under the au- 
thority of others. A regard to these things is highly 
necessary, in order to know what we may do and what 
we may not do, and to direct as well as to open our 
path. 

Those among whom we are to employ ourselves, in 
like manner, may give to our station a characteristic 
aspect We may.be conversant chiefly among the 

C3* 
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lower classes, or we may have an extensive access to 
the higher. We may be in a fiimily where we stand 
singly amidst ungodly relations; or we may be one of 
several pious members of a fiimily trained up for God: 
We may be in ajieighbourhood peculiarly abounding in 
profanity and vice ; or we may dwell where order and 
decorum are eminently observed. We may encounter 
resentment and opposition, or we may find a ready and 
welcome access. Infinitely multiplied as these di- 
versities may be, they are all erf* them instructive, and 
they ought to be influential. They require froaa us a 
special preparation of mind, and corresponding modes 
of exertion ; and much of our usefulness will depend 
upon the adaptation in both respects which we can 
succeed in acquiring to the specific circumstances of 
the case. 

Having thus set before you, dear brethren, the Im- 
portance of making an attentive survey of your field 
of labour, and the points to which it should be direct- 
ed, I now earnestly commend you to tlie task. Per- 
haps you have never nuide such an attempt ; or if you 
have, you have never carried it to a proper complete- 
ness: As now presented to you, perhaps, it appears a 
great and diflicult undertaking; but be assured you 
will not find it so. I know, indeed, that it will require 
more than a superficial and momentary attention, and 
that it cannot be effected amidst the hurry and din of 
busy life. It will take you to your chamber ; but you 
ought not to be unwilling to go there. If you will be 
an active christian, you must be there often and long. 
Go then, dear brethren, and spend but one hoiu* in 
the survey of your field of labour, and all difficulties 
will vanish before you. Commence your endeavour 
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with an humble and fervent approach to God. Say, 
" Lord, thou hast bidden me exert myself for the con- 
version of sinners ; I am come to inquire of thee what 
thou wilt have me to do." Implore the light and guid- 
ance of his* Spirit; and then enter diligently on your 
employment. If your thoughts wander, recall them ; 
if your heart slumbers, awaken it ; and persevere, till 
you have looked attentively at your sphere of action, in 
its extent, its condition^ and its peculiarities. And when 
you have done so, be sure that you remember what it is 
that is before you. It is not a picture to be admired, 
or a landscape to be gazed upon ; but a space of ground 
to be cultivated. It is not a garden of pleasure, but a 
field of labour ; and a field of labour for you. Those 
in your fiumly, in your neighbourhood, in your ac 
quaintance, in your religious connexion, in your casual 
intercourse, in your distant correspondence, who are 
yet in the gaU of bitterness and the bond of iniquity, 
are the persons whom you are called upon to instruct, 
to warn, and to persuade. I have been addressing you 
as persons stirred up and resolved in this respect to do 
your duty ; it will now be put to the t«st whether you 
are so or not If your duty should appear more exten- 
sive and more onerous than it has ever done, if your 
feelings should still be but defectively prepared to ac- 
cord with such large demands upon your activity, do 
not at once shrink from the prospect and abandon the 
effi>rt. The same considerations which have awakened 
you in part, and made you willing to undertake a 
measure of exertion, are adapted and adequate to 
overcome your remaining lingerings. Bring your 
heart nearer to the Saviour, and into fuller contempla- 
tion of eternal things. Ask yourself pointedly, whe- 
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ther the exertion from whicfli you ahrink is more than 
the ruin of souls demands, or more than the love of 
Christ deserves ; and whether, since he has no motives 
of greater power to adduce than those which he haa 
presented to you, he must at jength look be3rcmd you, 
for more faithful servants and more devoted friendsy 
ere the lahour shall he done. 



LECTURE II. 

ESTIMATING HIS RESOURCES. 



Pa^i'M GxxvL 6. 

Bearing precious seed, 

tiAVE you, dear bretliren, so fkr pursaed your inten- 
tion of exemplifying the chaiactw set before you, that 
you have taken a serious and deliberate survey of your 
appropriate field of labour? Have you careftilly in- 
quired VFhat persons are within the legitimate sphere 
of your exertion for their spiritual good I If you have 
done so, you have doubtless found their number very 
considerable, and perhaps much larger than you had 
peviously imagined. Instead of being, as you may have 
fimcied, almost shut out from opportunities of useful- 
ness, you Itave probably found them rise and expand 
beneath your opening eye, till the voice of him who 
has summoned you to labour has seemed to say to you, 
Behold I have set before you an open door. 

You have not, I hope, cheri^ed a spirit of refiisdJ or 
of reluctance to enter upon the labour assigned to you. 
But in order to proceed either with wisdom or with 
success, it is important that you should understand the 
nature and extent of the means you possess for itsj»o- 
secution. To have surveyed the field you are to cul- 
tivate, and to have ascertained the measure of its bar- 
renness, is one thing ; it is another, and to the full as 
necessary, that you should thoroughly acquaint your- 
selves with the instruments at your command for the 
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promotion of its fruitfulness. Without such an inqui- 
xy, you may remain in a great measure ignorant of 
your capacities for usefulness, while to a much greater 
extent you may overlook or underrate them; and thus, 
like a man who, though he knows he has work to do, 
either thinks he has no tools, or does not recollect 
where they are placed, or is imperfectly acquainted 
with their use, you will be likely to attempt nothing, 
or to engage yourself in action either with an enfee- 
bling despondency, or with a perplexing sense of in- 
sufficiency, or with actual embarrassment and mistake. 
, When you seriously look on the waste submitted to 
yourxare, it may perhaps seem to you as though you 
had no sufficient means for converting it into the gar- 
den of the Lord ; yet you may be assured that, if you 
are with any propriety called to apply yourself to its 
culture, the means are at hand. The call to labour 
would otherwise be absurd; and never could have 
issued, as we know it has issued, from the wise, the 
just, and the gracious God. That you may4>e imper- 
fectly acquainted with them, both as to their true na- 
ture and the extent to which you possess them, is high- 
ly probable; and henpe arises an additional reason for 
the inquiry I am reccMnmending to you« Take the ' 
pains to see whether you are not, in the language of 
the text, *^ bearing precious seed,*' adapted to vegetate 
in the soil, however unpromising, and, under the di- 
vine blessing, secure of bringing forth the fruits of 
piety; and, not to confine ourselves to this expression, 
but to take the whole range of illustration to which it 
leads, whether you have not the means of breaking up 
the fallow ground, and of ploughing in hope, that if 
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y;our seed should be sown in tears, you shall neverthe- 
less reap in joy. ^ 

On another occasion I have stated to you that the 
methods by which conversion of sinners may be pur* 
.sued are eiHier direct or indirect The latter anisists 
in the force of example, while the former comprehends 
all immediate appeals to the understanding and the 
heart. I will not here repeat what I have already 
lifted on these tidies in two former discourses.'*' I 
propose rather to so^g^ an inquiry in detail, what 
resources may be possessed by each of us respectively 
for pursuing these methods of activity with benefit 
and success. The subjects which will thus present 
themselves 'to our regard are, character^ knowledge^ 
talent, property^ infiuence^ and time* 

L We observe, in the first place, that character^ I 
mean of course pious character ^ forms one portion of 
our resources for the conversion of sinners. I cblU it 
so, because the exhibition (^ it in an exemplary man- 
ner is adq>ted to this end. A deep sense of duty, and 
a solemn impressbn of eternity ; humility and meek- 
ness; love to Giod, and joy in his salvation; likeness 
to Christ, «md dedication to his glory ; all this, exhi- 
bited in our conduct, is fitted to instruct, to persuade, 
and to convert men. It carries to the heart a reproof 
d iniquity, and a conviction of the excellence of reli- 
gion, powerfully adapted to the production of good. It 
is, therefore, an instrument of conversion. It should 
be the aim of all who possess piety, not merely to cul- 
tivate it for their own sake, but to manifest it for the 
benefit of others; according to those words of our 
Lord, ^ Let your light shine before men ; and so shine, 

*• Individual Efforts, Lectures k. 10. 
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that tbey, ee&ng your good works, may glorify your 
Eather who is in heaven." 

In estimating your lesoarces for the oonyersion of 
sinners, then, yon diould enquire whether, and to what 
extent, you possess a substantial piety. It is, of course, 
to be assumed, that to some extent you do so; inasmuch 
as your desire to become an active christian implies 
that you are previously a christian indeed. Now even 
if your attainments in religion should be small, as per- 
haps they are, you should remember that the posses- 
sion of the least portion of it yourself confers upon you 
^ capacity fi)r inducing it in others. Whatever you 
have of real religion, be it ever so little, so much you 
have of means for the conversion of sinners. 

This observation obviously acquires greater ferce, 
in proportion to the strength and eminence of piety. 
If, by a deep work of grace, by, a long experience, by 
a near walk with God, by abundant privileges, by nu- 
merous trials, or by any other means, our character 
have been matured, and our graces rendered strong, 
our example is, in these respects, so much the morer 
fitted to instruct and attrax^ the ungodly ; and what- 
ever we may have attained of christian lowliness, or 
spirituality, or joy, or submisBiveness, these treasures^ 
fit us to enrich others, while they actually enrich our- 
selves. They augment our resources for the conver- 
sion of sinners. Let us, therefore, faithfully ask our- 
selves, not for the purposes of pride or iself-gratulation,^ 
but for the lake of justly estimating our means of use- 
fulness, what the State of our character is ; and what- 
ever we may find reason to acknowledge, with ador- 
ing gratitude, that God has wrought in uf, let us 
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chaxge ourselves to remember that it is all to be em- 
jdoyed'fbr him. 

It is the more needful to impress ourselves deeply 
with this obligatioi, because it is with peculiar fiwiility 
kept out of sight To be christians, and to cultivate 
sedulously the graxjes of the Spirit, we may readily ac- 
knowledge to be our duty ; but there it might natural- 
ly seem that our duty, in this respect, has its termina- 
tion ; more especially with regard to those more expe- 
rimental and more mellow exercises of joy or of pa- 
tience, tiie great end of which we may conceive to be 
the comfort of our own souls. Such an idea, though 
not unnatural, is. decidedly wrong. These things fit 
us, likewise, for a beneficial exemplificatiim of reK- 
gion in the eyes of the ungodly, and should sacredly 
be regarded as enlarging our means for their con- 
version.. 

2. Secondly, kiwtoledgecopBtitateB another portion 
of our resources fpr the conversion of sinners; know- 
ledge, that is to say, of divine truth and the way of 
salvation. This is tlie direct means of coQversien in 
every case, and is the very element with which it is 
above all things important to imbue the minds of those 
who remain yet unconverted. Whatever is known, 
therefore, on tfcis subjfect, is directly fitted, by its com- 
munication, to accomplish the object in view. 

It behoves us to ask ourselves, therefore, whether 
we have any knowledge of divine things: if we have, 
it confers upon us a proportiopate capacity for the 
turning of smners unto God. Now, when persons are 
pressed to communicate religious knowledge, it is com- 
mon to hear them say, < I am no scholar,' or < I have 

n 
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no learning;* and this seems to be intended as an ex- 
cuse for their neglect Whether such a representa- 
tion be moretHT less true, it obviously cannot answer 
the purpose fbr which it is adduced. The question is 
not whether you have any learning, but whether you 
have any knowledge ; any knowledge of God, or of 
your duty to him ; of your own transgressions against 
your Maker, and your inward corruption in his sight; 
of your soul's value and danger, and the method of 
escape from the wrath to come. If you have not a 
knowledge of these things, how are you a christian % 
And if you have, why can you not impart it? What 
foreign language does it require that you should learn ! 
What science is it needful you. should attain? The 
truth is, that you possess that which alone is neces- 
sary, and is above all things calculated, to fit you for 
the very efl&rt from which you shrink, namely, an ex- 
perimental acquaintance with Christ Of what ser- 
vice would the classics or philosophy be to you in this 
respect, if you had not this 1 And since you have, in 
what manner does the want of them obstruct your say- 
ing. Behold the way to God ? Knowing what is adapts 
ed to your own salvation, you know also what is adapt- 
ed to the salvatkm of others; and if ypu be the most 
ignorant of christians, you have knowledge enough for 
the conversion of the world. 

It is obvious to observe here, that our resources 
for the conversion of sinners are augmented in exact 
proportion as our knowledge is increased. Some chris- 
tians have acquired an enlarged experience ^ some 
possess a more extended acquaintance with the word 
of God ; some have familiarized themselves with the 
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controversies which relate to the doctrines or the 
evidences of Christianity. Now in whatever direction, 
and to whatever extent, our knowledgiK may he en* 
larged, the whole of it is to be ranked among* oar 
means of doing spiritual good. It should not be con- 
fined to our own breasts, whatever may be the satis- 
&ction or the benefit we may derive from it; but, 
like a light in darkness, it should be made subservient 
to the advantage of others as well as to our own. We 
can scarcely fiiil to be thrown among persons to whom 
the knowledge we possess may be suitable and im- 
portant; and, in all methods^ it should be our aim to 
be communicating it In a contrary course we (^lall 
resemble the husbandman who would hoard the seed 
which he ought to have scattered over the ground ; or 
the traveller who should have ccmcealed the iight by 
which his companions in a perilous way might have 
been saved from destruction. 

3. Thirdly, we have placeAtalent among our re- 
sources for the conversion of sinners; not, however, 
mtending by this term exclusively the more splendid 
endowments sometimes bestowed up(xi mankind, by a 
beneficent creator. 

It is obvious that a capacity of communicating what 
we know to others, is a capacity likewise of rendering 
it subservient to their good ; and in proportion to the 
&cility and^the persuasiveness with which this can be 
done, our means of promoting the welfare of others 
are increased. Whoever has the power of presenting 
tp his fellow-smners the things which belong to their 
peace, in an instructive, convincing, and persuasive 
fonv, is in possession of an important instrument for 
their conversion. 
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Every one of you should inquire therefore, with 
what pottion of the gift of utterance has God endowed 
you. Whether it be little or much, according to its 
exact quantity it endows you with resources lor the 
salvation of men. 

You will, perhaps, be ready to acknowledge, as a 
general truth, that those who have a talent for speak- 
ing should employ it for God ; but you will be equally 
ready, it may be, to withdraw yourselves from this 
highly privileged class. *If I had talent, I would 
endeavour to use it; but I really have no talent, and 
my attempting to communicate religious instruction is 
quite out of the question.' It is an amiable piece of 
modesty to say that we have no talent, though I be- 
lieve it is said by much the most freely, when the 
duty of doing good is connected with it Even if it 
were absolutely true, I do not know any thing else 
besides the doing of good which is so exclusively left 
to the more talented portion of the community. No- 
body is willing that persons of superior talents should 
be the only rich, or the only honourable, or the only 
successful people in the world ; on the contrary, every 
one strives for his portion in these respects ; and this 
renders it very suspicious when the plea of no talent 
is adduced in bar of activity for God. 

Without being tenacious on this point, however, 
and without wishing to persuade any person thai he 
has more talent than he may acknowledge, I am 
ready to take the lowest ground, and to suppose my- 
self addressing a pious man who has nothing more 
than the ordmary gift of speech. This itself consti- 
tutes a talent for the conversion of sinners. Any per- 
son who can make himself understood on matters of 
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c(»ninon life, and can give intelligible utterance to 
ordinary emotions, is capable of expaifsing himeelf 
beneficially on subjects of eternal concern. The coin- 
munication of religious knowledge, though it may be 
rendered more easy by the possession of eloquent gills, 
is by no means dependent upon them. Uttered in the 
most homely phrases, or by the most stammering 
tongue, the truth of God is still itself^ and is both 
adapted and adequate to accomplish its design. Every 
christian who is not dumb, has a talent for conversion. 
I am not concerned to say that it is a large talent. 
On the contrary, it may be very small; but to say 
that it is small is nothing to the purpose, ^en the 
burden of our exhortation is that, however small, it 
ought to be employed. To say that we have no talent, 
1b to utter a manifest untruth ; either overlooking in 
fact, or neglecting on purpose, an undeniable measure 
of capacity for useful exertion. 

It may be added, that a peculiar adaptation to use- 
fulness attaphes to the very personv^who might with 
most plau^bility maintain that they have no talent for 
Goavejing religious instruction. We always under- 
stand those most readily, whose language and habits 
of thinking bear a resemblance to our own. When 
this is not the case in a considerable degree, the at- 
tempt to communicate knowledge is inevitably in some 
measure impeded^ and very often partially frustrated. 
For this reason a considerable portion of ministerial la- 
bour is lost, especially upon the less informed part of 
our congregations ; for the same reason the conversa^ 
tion of more talented persons is^ and must be, of infe- 
rior efficiency .with the same class, because it is, and 
with every e£brt to remedy the evil, will still be, in 
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a measure, unadapted to tlietr ccnnpreheiision. The 
humbler portiol^ of society are far the most easily and 
efiectually instructed by persons of their own order, 
whose manner of expression they at once understand, 
whose line of thou|^ht accords nearly with their own, 
and whose illustrations are drawn from sources with 
which they are familiar. So fer, therefore, from our 
untalented friends having no fitness to labour fer tJie 
conversion of sinners, their fitness ispre-eminetit above 
that ofall other persons, for usefrdness to those in Hie 
same walks of life witii themselves. If they should 
(as is sometunes the case,) request a minister, or some 
other supposed more qualified person, to call upon a 
neighbour, the probability, and almost the certainty is, 
that their own conversation will jprove the more ac- 
ceptable and beneficial of the two. The mistake I am 
combating, thus appears to be one of a peculiarly mis- 
chievous character, inasmuch as it not only keeps out 
of the field some labourers, but those best adapted for 
a very large portion o£ the work to be done. I charge 
it upon you therefore, dear friends, even the least in- 
formed and the least capable among you, to remember 
that you are not without a talent for instruction, and 
one which you have probably never duly appreciated. 
It may not be large enough to exalt you in compari- 
son with your fellow men; but it is decidedly suffi- 
cient to fit you for usefulness. 

To advert to a difierent class of persons. It would 
be amusing, if it were not too painfril, to observe, 
among those who plead that they have no talent for 
religious conversation, many whose talent for conversa- 
tion of almost any other kind admits of no question. 
* We cannot talk upon religion.* Astonishing ! when 
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you can talk so i9:pi<Sy aai so well up(m almost any 
tiling else. You are afflicted with no hesitaticxi in 
the chit-chat ^ffiunBiar acqaaintance, in general con- 
versation with strangers, in settling matters of busi- 
ness, in discussing politics, or in discoursing of the 
sciences ; but you cannot talk upon religion ! There 
is something in that subject that makes your voice 
&lter, und absolnteiy chokes your utterance ! Ought 
not any person of common understanding to be ashamed 
of such a mere subterfuge from the sense of obligation, 
and the <5all to duty 1 

There are sdme, however, who must be conscious, 
and whio would. acknowledge, that their Maker has 
endowed them with larger powers of apprehending 
and exhibiting truth, .or with more eminent aptitude 
for aniQazying the- character and reaching the heart of 
man. Scattered among the body of sincere christians, 
there may certainly be found the power of luminous 
instruction, of convincing argument, of humbling re- 
proof of persuasive importunity; some persons surely 
must know that they possess a measure, perhaps an 
eminent measure of these gifts; and what an immense 
accumulation of instrument$dity for conversion is thus 
produced! These are the powers which move the 
world. They throw light upon the blind eyes, and 
arouse the dormaLnt passions of mankind. They give 
force to errors, and work up the hearts of men to fu- 
rious mischief Equally adapted are they to give force 
to truth, and to subdue the proud and turbulent spirit 
to submission to the Saviour. Every man who has in 
his hands any share of this instrumentality, is propor- 
tionately rich in resources for the conversion of his 
perishing fellow-mortals. 
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4. We have spoken of prqpertyy in the fourth place, 
as a part of our resources for the conversion of sinners. 
It is not that we attach any value, however, to such 
misnamed religion as may he purchased with money. 
The tribes of hypocrites who seem devout for the sake 
of the benefits which may recompense their fraud, or 
who ^ow their sanctimonious &ces at a place of wor- 
ship in order to link thems^ves with the charities and 
bene&ctions attached to it, cannot be looked upon 
without melancholy and loathing ; nor can such aa 
employment of money, whether covert or open, be con- 
templated without deep regret The intention of the 
donor may be kind, but the effect of his gift is alwajrs 
mischievous. Neither do I now mean to advert to the. 
power of wealth to advance Christianity by supporting 
the various societies which are in operation, more or 
less emotively, for this end. Such subscriptions, what- 
ever be their value, most unhappily separate the 
appGurent supper t of the cause of Christ from the exer- 
cise of individual eacertion, and have had a most in- 
jurious effect upon the christian world at large, by pre- 
senting a plausible and acceptaUe apology &r its 
neglect The use of property to which I now refer, as 
holding a place among individual eflbrts for the con- 
version of smners, lies in the difiusion of religious 
knowledge, by giving or lending copies of the sacred 
scriptures, together with tracts and more considerable 
publications. The value and importance of such a 
mode of exertion are obVious. It is well known that 
many more persons can now, read than at any former 
period ; that multitudes in the Jower classes are very 
defectively supplied with materials for satisfying this 
appetite of the mind ; that the food they seek is too 
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c^n of the pernicious rather than the salutary kind ; 
and that works of frivolity, ohecenityf and irreligion, 
are freely circulated, and almost thrust mto their hands. 
It is ascertained, moreoyer, that the loan of tracts has, 
to a great extent, excited or discovered a thirst for 
ni(»re benefik^ial reading, and necessitated the establish- 
ment of lending libraries. TRiose who employ them- 
selves in actual endeavours of instruction, speedily find, 
also, how important it is to induce persons with whom 
they converse to read upon the same subjects; and so, 
by bringing an additional power to bear upon igno- 
rance and vice, to aid and prolong the efSyrtB 6f their 
lips. The wide dispersion of tracts and small religious 
books has$ in &ct, been productive of immense advan- 
tages ; and it is a method of usefulness which every 
oae, who has it in his power, should pursue. What is 
in our power in this respect! A supply of tracts fer 
distribution may be 'maintained at a very small ex- 
pense, 86 Huit scarcely any person need be denied this 
privilege ; and there must certainly be many by whom 
this method of useful activity might be carried person- 
oMy to a very considerable extent I say personally ^ 
because nothing else comes up to my meaning ; and I 
deem it important that this kind of effi)rt should not 
supersede, but, as 6r as possible, be associated with 
those of direct conversation. 

5. The next portion of our resources for the con- 
versicm of sinners consists in influence. Every mea- 
sure of influence, though the smallest imaginable, 
has a manifest adaptation to the conversion of sinners. 
It may in any case be employed to gain attention to 
instruction, to induce a habit of consideration, to 
engage a perusal of the word of God, or of other pro- 
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fitable books, or to procure an abandonment of evil 
company, and an attendance on divine worship. In 
many instances it may be carried much further, as 
may appear from a passing glance at the different 
circumstances in which it may be exercised. 
. The influence of mere neighbourhood is not small, 
especially where an interchange of kind offices is 
kept up. That of a ^miliar acquaintance is yet 
greater. Many things are done at the request, or at 
the recommendation, or even at the suggestion of a 
companion. Still stronger than this is the influence 
of intimate friendi^ip. Besides the opportunity which 
is thus ai&rded for direct and •unrestrained fldelity, 
there arise fr(»n such a state some topics of very ten- 
der and powerful appeal To the parental relation 
pertains influence of yet increasing power, especially 
if associated with a wisely cultivated afiection. Pa- 
rental instruction, reproof, and entreaty, have a force 
which nothing can exceed, which perhaps nothing 
can equal. The complete possession which may be 
taken of the imderstanding, the authority with which 
the manifestations of evil may be rebuked and re- 
strained, and the tenderness which may be thrown 
into appeals to the heart, are invaluable &cilities far 
the work of conversion. Many a child who haa been 
obstinate under every other consideration, has been 
melted to tears by the question, ShaU we be separated 
for ever 1 The influence of the head of a &mily or an es- 
tablishment extends also, with no inconsiderable jG>rce, 
over all its membera His instructions and counsels 
are of greater weight than those of other persons ;- 
while it is ofl^n in his power, without infringing on 
personal freedom, to restrain as well as to reprove the 
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commissioii of iniqiiity. When persons hold a station 
of greater publicity, a corresponding lextension of 
their influence is conferred. Their example then 
hecomes more conspicuous, their recommendations 
more approaching to the authoritatiye. Here, however, 
it is needful to be especially cautious. The influence 
of public station and office has too often been exerted 
on a principleof interest, oi::^of constraint, rather tend- 
ing to obstruct than to promote a just exercise of the 
understanding, or an appeal to the conscience and the 
heart ; an un^ue. influence which cannot be too much 
regretted, but against which it is perhaps very difficult 
to be sufficiently on our guard. 

In the endlessdiversity of circumstances, it behoves 
each of us to enquire what influence pertains to us; 
and to reckon it all among our resources for the conver- 
slim of sinners. This is a means of operation of which 
no pdrson can be entirely destitute. It necessarily 
arises out of the relations and circumstances of life, 
according to which indeed it may vary, but in no 
case can it be entirely wanting. A person who should 
imagine that he could exert, no influence on religious 
subjects, need only be reminded of tha9' which he 
knows he could exert upon general ones. There are 
certainly some persons who would oblige you at your 
request, at least in a way which put them to no trouble ; 
and there are probably more who, at your importunity, 
would be willing to benefit themselves. You would 
not despair of inducing a sick neighbour to accept me- 
dical advice^ especially if offered gratuitously, or the 
distressed to allow you to minister to their relief. 
What could be your meaning, therefore, if you should 
say you have no influence'? \t could mean only, what 
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I Lope you do not mean, that you are Hot disposed to 
employ your influence fcr men's eternal wel&re. I 
cannot be content, however, with maintaining the 
fact* that you have some influence. I must urge you 
to examine the various aspects of your station in society, 
and to bring before -yourselves aU the influence which 
may arise &om them. J^o part of it should be over- 
looked, when you are searching after means for the 
conversion of men. 

6. Finally, an important part of our resources con- 
sists in time. Though many eflbrtsto convert sinners 
may be made without any peculiar approjMriation <^ 
time, yet there are others to which time is necessary, 
and an attention to which can be enlarged in propor- 
tion as leisure is enjoyed. Time, .therefore, whatever 
portion of it may be available in our case for such oc- 
cupations, is clearly to be considered as augmenting 
our means of useful activity. 

What then are our circumstances in this respect? 
Though there are obviously some persons of great 
leisure, many of you perhaps are ready to say, 'I 
would exert myself if I had time, but I really have po 
time.' It. is scarcely, conceivable that any case can 
exist in which this can be strictly true. Even the 
busiest persons find time for almost every thing which 
they deem interesting or important That we can 
fihd^>ther things to do, and that we are actually bu- 
sily employed, may probably be the fact ; but it will be 
difficult for any man to ^ow that he could devote no 
time to the salvation of his neighbour, if he thought 
proper to do so. For purposes far less important than 
this, labourers will work over-hours, tradesmen will 
contrive means of leaving their shops under the care 
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of others, and persons who are employed all the day 
will sit up a part of the ni^t ; so that, even with the 
really busy, the plea of want of time is only a CJbver 
for the want of heart But with how many people is 
life in great part a busy idleness ! Always doing some- 
thing, indeed; but what? Things which are not worth 
the doing perhaps, and which, at all events, it is not 
at all necessary to do. Supposing many occupations 
to be innocent, and even laudable, in. comparison with 
endeavours to save sinners they are clearly light and 
unimportant Let any (Observer of the world, and of 
the christians who are scattered in it, reckon up the 
hours which ate spent in frivolous conversation, in 
worker of taste, in calls of ceremony, in long and unpro- 
fitaUe visits, in scenes of relaxation and amusement, 

« 

and then let him say what an inmiense portion of 
the resources available for the conversion of men is 
absolutely squandered and lost 

I press it, therefore, upon those of you who mighty 
with the greatest apparent justice, affirm that you 
have no time to strive witk^men for their salvation, 
to re-examine this plea with an honest mind. Are 
you sure that you are ;even so busy as you suppose 
yourselves to bel Are there no considerable frag- 
ments of time a^ually unemployed, which are at pre- 
sent overlooked, but which might be brought to light 
by a diligent search 1 Are none of your occupations cio 
light and immaterial that you might easily withdraw 
a pc^on of the time which is now devoted to them? 
Have you not some leisure in an evening? ^ Might 
you not spend less time in light reading? Might not 
the hours allowed to company be abridged? Could 
you not sometimes rescue half an hour &om business, 

E 
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or sometimes from sleepl If in point of fiict any thingr 
were pioposed to you which you felt to be interesting 
or JKiportant, would you not find time for it 1 Would 
you imagine that you had no time to save a man that 
was drowning, or to extingaish a fire in your neigh- 
bour's habitation? I cannot conceal my conviction 
that an estimate of time for any object is but an esti- 
mate of the importance of the object itself; and that 
no man who realises the value of souls will find him- 
self without time to save them. Remember, there- 
fore, dear friends, that whatever time might, under a 
dae sense of your obligation, be applied to this pur- 
pose, forms a -part of your resources for it, the very 
resources after which we are inquiring. 

Sumo of yov are persons of inanifest aod acknow- 
ledged leisure. With much time at your own com- 
mand, you are rich in resources for conversion. To 
what a considerable extent may you be employed in 
instructing the ignorant, in reclaiming the vicious, in 
guiding the disconsolate to the Saviour ! Every hour 
which the duties of your station do not d^nand, aug- 
ments your capacity for the salvation of the lost 

Having thus exhibited to you, dear brethren, the 
directions in which our resources for the conversion of 
sinners are to be found, allow me t* remind you that 
I have done so upon the supposition of your being 
detirous to find them. I have taken it for granted 
that you feel the importance ' of cultivating the field 
which is before you, and that you wished to know 
what means of doing so were in your posKssion. I 
should be sorry if this discourse should make upon you 
such an impression as to show that I have been in 
error. Have you felt rather unhappy than otherwise, 
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to learn that your resources for the coversion of siB- 
nets are so ample ? XHd ycfa reall]^ cherish the ima^fi- 
nation that jon had few or no means of actioD, asiBom- 
fortably sidelding you from the exhortation to labour? 
Are you now indulging ,a querulous and hal^captious 
spirit, ready to insist upon it that the view given 
of your resources cannot be a hir one 1 You oaghi 
to hare received the hints which have been suiMmtted 
to you in a very different spirit It sboold have de- 
lighted you to discern that you have so many means of 
doing good. It should have made your hea^ leap for 
joy to know, that, with such a wildemeos before you, 
yon are bearing so much of the precious seed which is 
adapted to render it fruitfhlin righteoamess. 
' If yon have received the suggestions I have pre- 
salted to yon in any measure of such a spirit, yon will 
not now dismiss th^n ftom your remembrance, but 
ifiH rather carry them to your chambers, and make 
them matter of ddibente and serious ezaminatioD^ 
You will ask, What are my individual resources fbf 
the conversion of dnners 1 Permit me to give you one 
caution as to the manner in which you allow your* 
selves to answer this question. It may seem to be a 
departure from humility to estimate your own re- 
sources highly, more especially, perhaps, as to charac- 
ter, knowledge, talent, or influence. You may deem 
it only modesty to make, not only the lowest estimate 
you can, but one even lower than you can, with any 
sense of justice, adopt You should remember, how- 
ever, that it is one thing to speak of our resources be- 
fore men, and another to estimate them before God; it 
is one thing to survey them for purposes of com- 
placency and self-granulation, and another to calculate 
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their ca|»acities for useful exertion. It is in tlie former 
case only, I believe/ that we are apt to overrate them- 
in t^ latter our chief danger is on the opposite side. 
We run little hazard of over-estimating ovm responsi- 
bility; while, on the contrary, the plausible and amia- 
ble pretext of humility may easily serve unjustly to 
reduce it I do not wish you to think your means of 
usefulness larger than they are ; but if you are not 
careful, you will infallibly think them smaller than 
they are. Be resolved to estimate them justly, that, as 
stewards, you may be found faithful. 

Pinally, when you have completed this inquiry, con- 
nect it with that which you have already made into 
your field of labour. Having first seen what you have 
to do, you now didcem the instruments by which it is 
to be done. Remember, that these instruments are 
given you for work, and not for amusement, and for 
work in the precise field wjuch you have recently sur- 
veyed. Be up and doing, tnerefore. In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand : for he that goeth. forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless return again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. 



LECTURE III. 

CULTIVATING FITNESS FOR LABOUR. 



PsAUi liia 

Then unCl I teach transgressors thy ways^ and 9mner$ 
shdU be converted unto thee. 

The mkeaonary accounts inform us of a Hottentot con* 
vert, who» for a time, absented himself from the ezer^ 
cises of christian instruction and fellowship^ Being 
asked, upon his return, why he had done so, he said, 
in substance, &at, having seen some of his brethren 
called to~ scnnewhat difficult effiurts of usefulness, he 
had been afmid lest he should be thought fit for similar 
exertiona It may be af^rehended that a measure of 
the same spirit, though not expressed with equal sim- 
plicity, exists among some professors who are not Hot- 
tentots. If we suspected that we did possess talents 
for extensive usefulness, how eager would some of us 
be to keep it a secret, almost from ourselves, lest the^ 
voice of our brethren, or that of our owi^ consciences, 
should summon us to unwelcome labour ! On the other 
hand, what a comfortable thought it may be to others 
among us, that we really have no considerable talent 
for beneficial exertion, and, therefore, caimot be ex- 
pected to do much, if any thing, in that direction. How 
delightfully it lessens the weight with which the sense 
of duty and of conscientious obligation might otherwise 
bear upon us ; and, by furnishing, if not a justification, 

E* 
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yet a pretext for inaction, enables qs to settle down 
into a state of undisturbed and'imperturbable repose ! 

Now I do not wonder that any person who first sur* 
veys the field of labour which is before him, and sees 
how large it is, and how barren, and who then esti- 
mates with any measure of justice his resources for its 
cultivation, and sees how ample they are, and well 
adapted to the end, should be oppressed With a sense 
of his unfitness for the task. You yourselves, dear 
brethren, Jiave probably abeady said, * Who is suffi- 
ciwit for these things? If I had the most powerful 
talents, the most eminent piety, the most profound wis- 
dwn, they might all be empbyed m this field of la- 
bour. Nay, they axe all wanted here ; and the share of 
them which I possess is so small as to convince me 
that I am disqualified for producing any considerable 
eflfeci. With Tiiy little gifts, and graces, and skill, what 
can I do for such an object as the conversion of these 
sinners to God V 

I am neither surprised nor sorry that such a ^nse. 
of your deficiencies has fallen upon you ; I should have 
been both sorry and surprised if it had not been so. 
Neither do I widi to dispel the feelings which have 
arisen upon this subject, founded, as in a great measure 
they unquestionably are, in truth, and capable as they 
are of receiving a most salutary direction. All that I 
ask of you is to deal with tliem as active christians, 
and pot as slothful ones. May I not hope that you 
will do thisi Have you not been contending, and in 
some measure effectually, with the slothfulness of 
your own hearts? And is it not as christians of an 
active spirit that you come hither to learn the practical 
methods of activity ? 
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If it be so, I can without difficulty trace out the 
course you will pursue.. In the first place, you vnU 
not siiffer yourselves to suppose for a moment, that, 
however great your deficiencies may he, you are to- 
tally disqualified for action. Some fitness for pro- 
moting others' good you have, if you are a christian 
indeed; and this, however small, it is your duty and 
privilege immediately to employ. 

In the next place, you wiU not allow yourselves to 
judge of your own deficiencies hastily, or super- 
ficially: or, above all, vyith a v>iUingness to exag- 
gerate t^em. Far, on the one hand, from indulging a 
spirit of pride or oomplacency in your qualifications 
for usefulness, you will feel, on the other, the obliga- 
tion of estimating them with honesty and justice ; lest 
merely imaginary defects should lead to real and cri- 
minal negligence. There are few things which, when 
we are called upon to do them for the first time, we 
do not imagine that we cannot do. This objection is 
always answered by saying, ' Try ; you do not know 
what you can do till you try.' A person disposed to 
work never hesitates to follow this advice; and if you 
are in the spirit of an active christian, you will never 
sufifer yourselves to believe that you cannot labour for 
God, until you have tried and £)und that you cannot 

In the third place, you will regard your ascertained 
deficiencies loith deep and unfeigned sorrow. Instead 
of considering it as a comfort that your fitness for use- 
fiilness is small, you will deem it an afiiiction, and 
will place it among the heaviest of yqjir griefs. You 
will dwell upon the iinportance and excellency of the 
object which you have so little adaptation to attain. 
It is the saving of souls from death: an object of incal- 
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culable interest, inasmuch as it involves the highest 
pleasures or the deepest pains of an eternal world. It 
has awakened the tender compassion of the whole 
Deity, and engaged tlie concurrent action of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit It has drawn per- 
suasion from the lips of the Saviour, tears from his 
eyes, and blood from his heart. It has awakened the 
sympathy of angels, and would have induced their 
willing exertions too, but that they are forbidden to 
employ them. It has engaged the deepest counsels of 
eternity past, and is to constitute the chief glory of 
eternity to come. And when you meditate on these 
topics,, with grief you will say, * Is it such an object 
that I am so little qualified to putsue; an object in 
comparison with which every thing else that can be 
done on earth dwindles into nothing?' 

You win contemplate the peculiar relation which, 
as a christian, you bear to the promotion of this end. 
You will recollect that your character is prepared for 
its attainment ; since, in order to shine in the world, 
you are first made light in the Lord; and since you 
are fully impregnated with the heavenly qualities 
which you are expected to difiuse. You will call to 
mind the obligation under which redeeming love has 
laid you, and the summons to labour which is so ur- 
gently and touchingly repeated by the voice of your 
dying and risen Lord; you will bear in memory^ 
the expectation which he has formed, both of your 
readiness to labour, and of the results of your en- 
deavours; you will not forget that if you, as one 
of his disciples, are not qualified to serve him, 
no other persons can be expected to do so ; and musing 
upon these things, you will be ready to exclaim, 
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* Woe is me, that roy deficiencies are so great for the 
service of my Lord! The worldly, the gay, the pro- 
fligate, the formal, will not, cannot labour for him ; 
and I, whom he has ransomed by his blood, and trans- 
fcMined by his Spirit, whom he has fitted to be usefiil, 
and expects to. be laborious, I am in a grievous mesr ' 
sure disqualified for exertion ! What then am I fit 
fori Salt is good, if it have a savour; hut if not, it 
is good for nothing, but is cast out, trodden under foot 
of men. Is this my character? And am I really 
almost entirely 'wazitmg in that which constitutes the 
whole worth of a christian in the world? 

You will bethink yourself, too, of the rich and ex- 
quisite delights by which endeavours for the conver- 
sion of siimers are recompensed. You know that the 
communication of benefits is always -a luxury; and 
that this is the highest of all luxuries, because it is 
the gr^test of all benefits. To save a soul from death 
is infinitely more than to clothe the naked, to feed the 
hungry, to liberate the captive, to rescue the dying. 
It i& to snatch a brand out of the everlasting burnings,, 
to lead the lost to the possession of immortal glory. 
Unutterable luxury on earth ! What will it be in hea^ 
ven? 'But for acquiring these pleasure^,' you will 
say, *I have very little fitness. My want of talent 
and courage, of consistency and skill, excludes me firom 
these joys. I can attain only the inferior delights of 
piety, and can never know the ecstasy of leading sin- 
ners unto Jesus.^ 

In the midst of such reflections, it will be impossi- 
ble for you to look upon your deficiency with complar 
cency. Think with comfort that they disqualify you 
for pums labour ! What man finds any comfort in 
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knowing that his ignorance or want of education un- 
fits him for rising in the world, or ^r improving the 
opportunities which are open to him of becoming rich 
and prosperous! And what christian, but one who 
loves his sloth and self-indulgence more than all that 
impels him to labour, can find comfort in his iix^tnesB 
for exertion ? No, dear brethren^ view it aright, and 
it will be your grief, a subject of perpetual and touch- 
ing lamentation. 

And this is not aH. You toUl, in the fourth place, 
entertam an earnest desire that your impediments to 
action may be removed. You will not dit down con- 
tented in so afflictive a situation. With important 
and interesting objects in view, men have shown an 
intense eagerness to possess themselves of the qualifi- 
cations necessdry to their acccnnplishment ; and if you 
are truly awake to the value of the object before you, 
you will make restless inquiry whether the difficul- 
ties which surround you may not be overcome, and the 
deficiencies which obstruct you be supplied. Some- 
thing like this will be your language : * Is there no 
way of augmenting my fitness for this blessed employ? 
Must I remain so afflictingly disqualified to be active, 
useful, and happy? May I not become more exem- 
plary ? Can I not pursue the acquisition of wisdom ? 
May I not cultivate even defective talent ? Will there 
be no recompense for diligent and vigorous endeavours 
like these ?' 

You will carry these inquiries to the throne of 
grace, and lay them before the Lord, with urgent im- 
portunity that he would open your lips and sanctify 
your heart ; combining your earnest supplication with 
the sacred purpose, ' Then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways, and sinners shall be converted unto thee.** 
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Now even if all such questioos must be answered 
in the negative, if it were quite certain that our quali- 
fications far useful activity never could be increased, 
this would f<»in no good reason why our deficiencies 
should cease to be our aflliction. Does a poor man 
cease to deplore his pov^y because he has no hope of 
itsjnitigationi Dotho^e who su^r pain bewail it leas 
because it is incapable of relief? Does the captive less 
deeply lament his bondage because his chains are 
riveted on him fin* ever? No: and if our hearts are 
right, ^ven if our afflictive unfitness fin* activity were 
hopeless^ we should never cease to bewail it 

But it is not hopeless. If there is much to awaken 
an impulse to seek alter growing qualifications, there is 
also much to encourage it : and it wiU be my present 
busineas to show you, that, by any person who will 
resolutely attempt it, much may be done in euUivating 
fitnesM to labour for God. 

L I may refer briefly to the general, grou$id$ upon 
which such a representation may he established. 

It is to be presumed, then, that skilfulness in turning 
sinners to God, like the same quality in the pursuit oi 
any other object, may be acquired by appropriate me» 
thods. All the arts and manu&ctures, the trades and 
professions, that are carried on in the world, are ac- 
quired by proper attention and instruction. No man 
possesses them at his birth, or becomes competent in 
them by magic.- Every man learns the art or trade 
which he follows ; and any ordinary profession may be 
acquired by a moderate use of our faculties Now, 
admitting and duly estimating all the differences be- 
tween the process of a sinner's conversion and every 
other object of human endeatoor, yet in as far as 
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huxnan endeavour or instrumentality is applicable to 
it, I am bold to ask why the method, or the art (I hope 
to use this term without being misunderstood) of turn- 
ing sinfiers to God may not be acquired, as well as any 
other? What is there about it so peculiar as to baffle 
our efforts, and to defy a vigorous exertion for its attain- 
ment 1 It is simply the art of instruction and persua^ 
sion respecting divine thinga But the art of instructp 
ing and persuading men is notoriously attainable by 
human industry, as thousands of instances prove ; and 
if any person who ei^ideavours to do so may improve 
himself in the art of instructing and persijading men 
to evil, why not to good 1 Or if in relation to tempo- 
ral things, why not to spiritual '\ Our endeavours to 
convert nnners consist in nothing but the use of our 
natural Acuities for this end ; but the use of our natu- 
ral faculties, in any case in which they can be used at 
all, is clearly capable of cultivation and improvement 

To this it may be added (and, though the remark is 
obvious, it is important,) that, while the art of turning 
sinners to God may be acquired by appropriate eflS}rts, 
it never can be acquired without them. Obvious as 
this sentiment is, it seems to have been strangely over- 
looked. Professors appear, extensively, to have regard- 
ed qualifications for- usefttlness as existing of them'^ 
selves, or as ^ringing np and ripening without culti- 
vation. On^ person has them, another has them not ; 
and this is supposed to be all that can be said on the 
subject Yet this is &r from being the &ct No per- 
son, whatever, may be his natural talents, becomes 
eminently fitted for us^lness, without a sedulous cul- 
tivation of his powers. As eVery^ art must have a 
learning) so this is no exception to the rule* 
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In this view, even our very ignorance and unskilful- 
ness afiS)rd us a ground of encouragement For I sup- 
pose I may safely put the question to you, and to pro- 
fessors generally, what pains have you ever taken to 
acquire fitness for converting sinners 1 Recollect your- 
selves a moment Some of you probably are struck by 
perceiving, perhaps for the first time, that you have 
never used any endeavours for this purpose ; while few, 
if any ci you, can say that they have been vigorous 
and habituaL Yet it seems marvellous to you that you 
are not eminently fitted to be useful ! It would be mar- 
vellous rather if you were. Which of the ordinary 
occupations of life would you have been competent to 
perform, if you had taken no more pains to acquire it 
than you have to learn how to save souls 1 And is it 
this alone, of all things, that you expected to know 
without learning 1 And this object, the greatest and 
best of all, that you imagined you could be hi^y 
qualified to promote, without the cultivation of your 
powers 1 

But, as I have said, connected as it is with inattention, 
our very unskllfiilness may encourage us. It is not as 
though we had been using every endeavour to become 
wise, and afler all were thus inccHopetent to our task. We 
have scarcely yet begun learning the alphabet of this 
science. All that may be attained by consideration, by 
discipline of heart, by nearness to God, and by prayer, 
all this remains to be attained by u& It is easy of at- 
tainment ; it is ready to our hand ; and it needs only a 
moderately diligent and vigorous use of our faculties 
to make the imm^iate acquisition of it Much less 
trouble than we have taken to master the operations 
of the trade we follow, or those ci ordinary domestic 
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life, will put ur into poesessicHi of inestimable treasures 
of wisdom, and go far towards removing the disqualifi- 
cations we deplore. 

n» We shall find this encouraging expectation con- 
firmed, if toe look more particularly at those things 
in wikick eminent qualification for usefulness con- 
sists. 

1. And here we may notice, in the first place, what 
may be called natural fitness ; ineaning by this term 
an aptitude for communicating instructicm, a perstia* 
sive'addresB, a talent for conversation. Such a talent 
obviously afS)rds great facilities for religious useful- 
ness, and is almoet essential to any considerable quali- 
fication for it It is a talent, moreover, which we find 
it very easy to persuade ourselves that we do not pos- 
sess, and whiclv at the same time, we are apt to con- 
sider so exclusively in the light of a natural gift, as to 
be quite beyond the hope of attainment Now I am 
very far from' calling into question the diversity 6f ori- 
ginal talent, or from imagining that persons can give 
themselves what talents they please : I maintain, how- 
ever, with entire conviction, that the mind of every 
sane person contains an elementary capacity for alF 
useful and important pursuits ; so that ^ile persons of* 
peculiar ccmstitutional talent may make more rapi J 
and eminent attainments, any and every person, by 
a dOigent and well directed cultivation of his facul- 
ties, may make such as are respectable and sufficient 
&r mrdinary purposes. Nothing can be more obvious 
than the &ct, that, while few persons have great natu- 
ral talents for poetry, music, or painting, a large num- 
ber of those who have no considerable talent for these 
accomplishments at all, make in them, nevertheless^ 
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Fery retspectable acquirements. The principle I have 
laid down might be still more strikingly illustrated by 
a reference to the useful arts, Which are acquired, in a 
degree sufficient for all valuable purposes, by persons 
of all degrees and all diversities of natural adaptation. 
We are warranted, therefi)re, in representing it as a 
general feature of providential administration, that, 
however original talent may vary, and splendid gifts 
may appear to raise one man unmeasurably above ano- 
ther, a sufficiency of whatever is truly valuable is 
within the reach of every man. 

Let this beneficial, and, as it appears totne, tmques> 
tionable principle of the divine dispensation, be applied 
to such natural talents as may be needful to religious 
activity. Let it be taken for granted that you have not 
any large measure of a gift for instructive and persua- 
sive converse, and even* if you please, that you are 
Temark&bly deficient in this respect : without saying 
that you can alter your natural constitution, or create 
for yourself original talent, we say without fear that, 
by a moderately industrious cultivation of your fiicul- 
ties, you may acquire a very valuable fiicility of reli- 
gious conversation^ Of every one of the common arts 
of life you were once as ignorant as you now can be 
of the method of persuading sinners to be reconciled 
to God ; you have acquired them by your endeavours 
to learn, without having any extraordinary talent for 
any of them; and in the same way in which you have 
acquired these, you may acquire the art of turning 
sinners to God. What are these methods'? 

The first of them is obviously considerate ejfbrt. To 
a person who performs any manual operation but indif- 
ferently, we naturally say, * Try to do it as weU as 
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you can ; b^ attentive ; n^ind what you are about' In 
ordinary cases it is very well known that such trials 
both develope capacity, and strengthen it If you wish, 
therefore, to augment your capacity for religious con- 
versation, I say to you, Try to do it as well as you 
can. Do it, not heedlessly, but considerately, and with 
preparation. Call to mind the object you have in view; 
prepare yourself with topics suited to your purpose ; 
bestow attention and care upon the execution of your 
design ; aim at improvement ; and this very exercise 
of your powers wiU invigorate them. 

The advantage thus acquired is increased by repeat" 
ed effort. As no art is perfectly acquired at once, so 
multiplied efforts are never made without a proportion- 
ate increase of skiU. What we do often, wean&llibly 
do easily, and if we try, we shall do it weU. Our early 
endeavours in religious conversation and address may 
have been attended with many detects, and may have 
oppressed us even with a heavier sense of our unfitness 
than we had ever before suffered ; but this should by 
no means discourage^us. No person ever made a pin 
well the first time ; but practice leads the learner for- 
ward, even to perfection. If you make a proper use 
of your failures in one attempt, they wiU increase 
your wisdom for the next; and it is impossible that a 
series of such efforts should be made without a very 
valuable measure of success. You yourselves do not 
believe that you could pursue such a course for ten 
years, or for one year, and have no more talent for reli- 
gious conversation at the close of this period than you 
have at present 

It must be added that a talent for religious conver- 
sation may be promoted, in many cases, by a little dis^ 
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cipUne of the heart Our attempts in this direction are 
sometimes embarrassed by our feelings. We could 
converse on any other subject ; but, when we think of 
conversing upon religion, we are taken with such a 
trepidation, we are so nervous, that our very voice is 
choked, and we cannot speak. Now, without denying 
that all or some 6f this may be constitutional, and ad- 
mitting readily that, whether constitutional or not, it is 
trying, I must still say that such feelings as these are 
capable of^gulation, and that, for any important ol> 
ject, we know what it is to control them. What man 
or woman suffers them to stand permanently in the 
way (^ their promotion and advancement in life? And 
how long would they obstruct our religious activity, if 
we realized the infinite value and importance of the 
end to be attained 1 Or if every one who is liable to a 
little nervousness and trepidation in bringing forward 
serious conversation is entitled to abandon the attempt, 
where is the person who might not find a screen for 
his taciturnity ? 

If I have brought home to you, dear brethren, any 
conviction that, for all useful purposes, a talent of reli- 
gious conversation may be successfiilly cultivated, 
even by those who may possess the least of it as a na- 
tural gift, let me press it upon you to commence the 
process. Do not any longer imagine that even a real 
want of natural talent denies you the attainment of an 
ample fitness for exertion. If you have not an aptitude 
at pious converse, acquire it ; just in the same way as 
you would apply yourselves to the mastery of any do- 
mestic process or professional operation, with which 
you might find yourselves unacquainted. Let me press 
it upon you also to commence this cultivation of your 
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talents icithout delay. Procrastination increascfd its, 
difficulty, both because the cultivation of natural talent 
becomes less easy as life advances, and because an ha- 
bitual neglect demands ultimately a more strenuous 
effort for its destruction. In this respect^ persons young 
in piety and young in life possess immense advantages 
over others. Only begin the cultivation of yodr talents 
for usefulness, dear young friends, in this period of 
your course, arid many difficulties, which now impede 
the activity of your seniors, will never occur to you at 
all. To them, in fact, they are in great part the mere 
production of indulged and confirmed habits. They 
feel themselves unfitted now for religious converse and 
address, chiefly because they have never been used to 
it; and when they would exert themselves, they are 
embarrassed by little more than the rigidity resulting 
from the inax;tion of so many preceding years. Had 
those who are now aged, studied and practised from 
their youth the art of persuading men to repentance, 
they would now have been masters in a science in 
which many of them are babes; and instead of having 
a number of old professors who, for the most part, 
shrink from eflferts of usefulness, and , really do not 
know how to address fifty people for their souls' good, 
or to converse with ungodly individuals for the same 
end, we should possess in them at this moment an in- 
valuable body of instructors. Such, I hope, the next 
generation of old professors will be; but it is for you 
who are now young to see that it shall be so, by a dili- 
gent cultivation of those natural powers, which every 
man possesses in a sufficient degree, and which, if cul- 
tivated, will render the experience and wisdom of 
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your later years a treasure for the benefit of the 
world. 

2. A second portion of the qualifications for usefiil- 
ness may be expressed by the term moral fitness. It 
consists mainly of three branches : the first is an es- 
tablished and eminent spirituality of mind ; the second 
is an exemplary consistency of conduct; and the third 
is an adequate comi^and of temper. A sense of defi- 
ciency in these things, is, perhaps, not an unfrequent 
hindrance to religious activity, especially in the fiunily 
or other circles, in which our character is more con- 
tinually subject to observation. When some opportu- 
nity of useful converse arises, and we are sufiiciently 
alive to it to perceive that it ought to be improved, we 
feel, perhaps, that we are at the time in so dull and 
stupid a frame, our thoughts so absorbed in earthly 
things, our feelings so far from spiritual, that we are 
unfit for the efS)rt ; we cannot say any thing about re- 
ligion in such a state of mind : or it may be that we 
have not long before shown some unchristian temper, 
either of passion, or pride, or levity, or want of upright- 
ness ; so that the very thought of inculcating religion 
upon another too severely reproves ourselves, while we 
know that our inconsistencies would furnish an unan- 
swerable pretext for the evasion of our exhortations : 
or perhaps we fear to speak, because we have found 
ourselves in similar attempts liable to lose our temper, 
and to manifest a degree of petulance and irritation 
tending to destroy the effect of the most touching 
truths. These things constitute, it is true, a grievous 
unfitness for usefulness ; but the want of this kind of 
fitness is surely not insuperable. Spirituality, con- 
sistency, and self-control, are clearly parts of christian 
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character, and capable of successful cultivation by 
christian industry. Let it only be our concern to re- 
tire more resolutely frbm the world, and to draw Aearer 
to God ; to look more intently at the things which are 
not seen, and to dwell more solemnly on the powers of 
the world to come ; let us only be more in the presence 
of oiir ascended Lord, and more importunate for the 
influences of his blessed Spirit ; let us only make a more 
thorough examination of our own hearts, and subject 
them more deliberately to the subduing and sanctifying 
influences of the love of Christ ; let us only associate 
the more vigorous exercises of the closet with a more 
watchful and prayerful spirit in the world ; and these 
qualifications will be continually on the increaise. 
There is no eminence in these, which, if we choose, 
we may not attain. 

3. A third portion of fitness for spiritual usefulness 
may be called pmctical fitness, or skill ; an aptness in 
conducting religious conversation weU, so as to engage 
attention, to touch the feelings, to reach the conscience, 
to meet objections, to remove cavils, and in all respects 
to be adapted to the character addressed, and produc- 
tive of the best efiect Now this requires, not merely 
a well cultivated talent for conversation-, but an emi- 
nent degree of wisdom in the management of conver- 
sation in particular cases. Of such wisdom we may 
all of us well say that we possess but little. In how 
many cases does our experience painfully convince us 
cS the fiict ! How often do we find ourselves at a \obb 
to understand a character, to select suitable topics, to 
find the best method of attacking a manifest evD, or 
to withdraw persons from a maze of errors and a laby- 
rinth of vain objections ! Sometimes it may seem use- 
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Jess for us to continue or to renew the attempt; and 
in truth it is of the utmost importance that our wisdom 
should be increased. But this also may be increased; 
cultivation will not be lost upon it 

Much in this respect may -be learned from an atten- 
tive study of the scriptures. We should not f<»get 
that God has to do with the same characters which 
perplex and embarrass us, and in the same methods of 
instruction and persuasion which he commands us to 
employ. In the bible we shall see how he treats them. 
Their portrait is there, with the statements, exhorta- 
tions, and motives which divine wisdom has thought 
adapted to convict, to arouse, and to subdue them. 
Make it your endeavour to trace the description and 
the treatment of different characters in the word of 
God ; and wh^i you thua learn to understand them, 
treat them accordingly. Remember that the method 
in which they are treated in the scripture is the wisest 
and the best; and the only one in which you can ex- 
pect success, because it is theonly one in which you 
can expect the divine blessing. If I might obtain 
particular attention to this remark, I would earnestly 
press it; since I am convinced that the treatment of 
ungodly persons, even by those who sincerely strive 
for their eonversi(»i, is to a great extent unscriptural, 
and that for this reason -the heart and conscience 
answer to it so feebly. 

An additional help to the skilful treatment of others, 
will be found in the study of your cum heart For 
your own heart contains in embryo, if not in actual 
development, every thing which exists in the bosom 
of another. To understand the, mysteries of the breast 
into which you are desiroi:^ of introducmg the light 
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of divine truth, or of pouring its sanctifying stceamB» 
it is only needful that you should comprehend yourw 
self. Get a large acquaintance with your own hea^ 
in its deep-seated corruption and enmity toQod, in its 
evasiveness and treachery, in its flatteries and incon- 
stancy; trace the manner in which instructioQ and 
conviction came home to your own conscience, and 
the motives which operated to your release from the 
bonds of iniquity-; call to mind the unanswemUe 
truths Which silenced all your objections, and made 
you stand speechless, though condemned, before God ; 
any you will become profoundly wise to win souls to 
Christ. 

You will do well, also^ to accustom yourself to the 
study of in4znkind. Though human chajncter k, in 
its general principles, so uniform that eveiy man may 
be regarded as an epitome of his race, it is also of such 
endless diversity in its development, that every indi- 
vidual is worthy of a separate study. Have your eye 
open to the various phases of character which pass 
before you ; mark the difierences of constitatioiuil 
temperament, the influence of predominant passions, 
the effect of circumstances and association, the force 
of early opinion and prevailing prejudice, the unmean- 
ing acquiescence, the captious cavil, the petulant re-^ 
pulse ; for every observation of this sort will be an ad* 
ditional lesson of wisdom, teaching you more folly 
what men are, and with what arms you must ccmtend 
against the^ iniquities. In such a cause as this, no 
Christian need despaur of attaining eminent practical 
skill, and of becoming a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed. 

Such are the methods, dear brethren, by which fit- 
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ness feat labour may be cultivated : I have now. only to 
ask you whether youwiU pursue its cultivation. In 
egtablJRhiiig its possibility, I will not believe that I 
have taken away one <^ your remaining comforts^ by 
robbing you of what you have regarded as a perma* 
nent {dea' for inacti<»L I hope rather that I have pre- 
sented to you a remedy for no inconsiderable sorrow. 
If, desiring to be useful, you have been weighed down 
by a sense of your unfitness for it,.you will now lift 
up your head with joy, saying to yourself, ^ Every 
thing needful to render me eminently useful may be 
acquired^ Delightful thought ! I am not then doomed 
to a hopeless unfruitfulness. I need not repine at the 
sight c^more splendid talents, or of a superior educa- 
tion. I need not sit do;wn amidst my own many in- 
firmities in despair.' 

I know that the cultivation of useful talent .wiQ add 
to your labour. Butdoes that dismay you? How many 
persons, in order to acquire something conducive to an 
earthly object, have risen early in the morning, and* 
sat up late in the evening, and made efforts as willing 
as they were strenuous ! What would we ourselves 
not do to acquire a language, or an art, by which we 
should gain a thousand, or even a hundred pounds ? 
Shall our neglect of the cultivation of fitness for use- 
fulness proclaim the fact, that we do not estimate the 
conversion of perhaps many sinners worth any thing 
like so much as these comparatively paltry and insig- 
nificant gains? 

Allow me to close this address with one word of 

cauticm. Do not wait for an increase of qualification 
before you begin to act. As you are, you can do 
something, and amidst dying souls not a moment 
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should be wasted. Besides which, if you do nothing 
to^ay» your only opportunity may be lost : to-moirow 
you yourself may be in eternity. Neither suffer your' 
self^ upon any particular occasion, to be hindered 
from action by conscious unfitness. Though you 
might exert yourself more pleasantly and more bene- 
ficially if, it were otherwise, do not therefore omit the 
good which you may still accomplish, «nd thus volun- 
tarily aggravate the inevitable mischief of your state. 
Finally, whatever advance you make in fitness for 
labour, be sure that you bring it all into action. Re- 
member that you are not amassing a treasure for your- 
self, but for others ; that it is not to be hoarded, but to 
be spent ; and that you mean to be as laborious, as 
you are endeavouring to become wise. See that you 
fulfil the vow which you have associated with your 
prayer, 'Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, 
and. dinners shall be concerted unto thee.' 



I^GCTURB IV, 

PREPARING FOR ACTION. 



1 Kings xx. H. 

Him that girdeth on his harness. 

Dear brethren, I have hitherto been engaging yon . 
to survey your field of labour, and not only justly to 
estimate, but diligently to augment your resources for 
its cultivation. It is now time to descend from these 
more general to more particular topics. If any thing 
is really to be done for God or for the souls c^ men, 
the work must be taken up, not in the gross, but in 
detaiL We must not content ourselves with contem- 
plating perhaps a large number of objects, and saying, 
* I have to attempt all these ;' but, as we can do only 
one thing at a time, we must proceed to take up indi- 
vidually the eflK)rt8 which are. incumbent upon us, and 
address ourselves to that which is appropriat^ to the 
present hour. Without this, it is very possible for a 
general perception and conviction of duty to exist in 
combination with perpetual sloth. I hope, dear bre- 
thren, that you are no strangers to thos^ vigorous ex- 
ercises by which a sense of obligation is rendered 
practical and influential, the impulse and the guide, 
rather than the torment and the reproach of your daily 
life. You thus exemplify the christian preparing for 
action, and will kindly accept from me a few coun- 
sels adapted to this difficult and important part of your 
proceedings. 
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I need not detain you by any lengthened observar 
tions on the benefit or the importance of preparcttion 
for your attempts to turn sinners unto God. Its ad- 
vantage is obvious. Whatever it is worth while to 
do at all, it is worth while to tlo well ; and notihing 
can be done well without an endeavor to do so. Heed^ 
lessness is never connected with eminence in any de- 
partment of exertion ; but, on the contrary, inevitably 
gives a character of inferior workmanship even to the 
simplest operations. If endeavours for the conversicm 
of shiners, therefore, stood only aa the same level with 
the ordinary occupations of life, they should, like them, 
be associated with preparatory thought; but how 
much more, when we consider the fo higher rank 
which they occupy 1 No effortB contemplate so 'im- 
portant an object; none require sp much wisdom; 
none meet with so many obstructions; in none is suc- 
cess so valuable or so difficult: least of all, thea^jfbre, 
in this direction can we expect to operate wisely or 
successfully .without preparation. It is aline in which 
inconsiderate^ eiS>rts run. the utmost hazard of being, 
not only fruitless, but injurious. We may derive from 
them in the retrospect much cause of lamentation and 
of shame ; but we shall see little matter for sati^ibc* 
tion c« of joy. If this be not the issue that we wish, 
if we are desirous of having a recompense for Ohr la^ 
bour, or, at all events, of showing ourselves to be 
workmen who need not to be ashamed, every e£brt 
'should be made with a previous exercise of thought 
and discipline of heart, commensurate with the im- 
portance ef the work, and the value c^ its result 

To pass on, however, from this general and obvious 
sentiment, let me direct your attention to the objects 
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iDhich should be principally aimed at in your prepa- 
ratory exercises. For the sake of doing so more dis- 
tinctly, I will take a specific case, and suppose ^at, 
in your morning retirement, you are contemplating 
some special efibrt ; as, for example, your sectional 
visits in a christian instruction society, a call upon an 
ungodly neighbour, conversation with a brother or a 
sister, or some other among the thousand methods of 
religious usefulness. Your devout endeavours to pre- 
pare yourself for this effort, should be directed to the 
formation of the purpose^ the selection of the means, 
the cultivation of the temper, and the supplication of 
the divine blessing. 

L The first of these objects is the formation of the 
purpose. This is manifestly of the first importance, 
inasmuch as the purpose is the direct impulse of action. 
Knowledge leads to action <»ily by generating a pur- 
pose to act ; and if such a purposete wanting, however 
clear our perception and ample our information, action 
can never be produced by it. It is true, that the 
knowledge of reasons why we should exert ourselves, 
is in -itself adapted to awaken a (resolution to do so; 
but it by no means necessarily or imiformly produces 
this effect Its just influence always may be, and in 
many cases is, counteracted by other causes. To take 
for illustration the example which is now before us. 
You clearly see, perhaps, and arefiilly convinced, that 
it is your duty to make an eflfort for the conversion of 
some particolax sinner, and you are well acquainted 
with the various motives adapted to quicken you to the 
effort ; but is your knowledge connected wilii an actu- 
al intention to acquit yourself of the obligation T Are 
you in the attitude of resolution for immediate action 1 
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Do you not know what it is to find the knowledge of 
your duty combined with a great disinclination toper- 
form it 1 Or if not with a positive disinclination, yet 
with a large degree of apathy and irresolution ? 

Now this is an evil which requires our immediate 
and earnest care. In whatever measure adequate re- 
solution is wanting, the main spring is wanting by 
which exertion is to be originated and sustained. The 
generation of a decided and glowing purpose fs^ould 
be our first aim. I know that the task wilt not be an 
easy one. Even if there were no external difficulties, 
the carnality of our own hearts would pre^sent no. in- 
considerable obstacle ; while it constantly &cilitates 
the invention of others, or their aggravation, in what- 
ever measure they may exist As you cannot regard 
such a state with complacency, on the oae hand, so 
neither, on the other, should you contemplate it with 
despair. You find herein that your heart needs disci- 
pline, and you will proceed to discipline it accordingly. 
You will enter into converse with yourself in some 
such method as this. * Here is an opportunity of pro- 
moting another's spiritual good ; why am I not ready 
to improve it? It is an ef^rt which I may make, 
which I can make, which I ought to make. I shall be 
aiming to impart the highest possible benefit to an- 
other ; I shall be securing the richest luxury for my- 
self. If *I am indeed pious, it is an effort for which 
my character is adapted, and with which my heart is 
congenial. The voice of my Saviour calls me to it; 
it is the way in which he wishes me to glorify his 
name, and to testify my gratitude for his love. And 
yet I cannot make up my mind to do it ! What can 
be the meaning of this ? Is pity for the souls of men ; 
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ifl my duty to God ; is love to the Saviour ; is consist- 
ency ; is every consideration to lift up its voice in vain 1 
Do I mean, here in my chamber, in the immediate 
presence of eternal thingfs, and of him who loved me 
and gave himself for me, to refuse his call, and to say 
I will not obey ? What then am I ? What can I be 1 
Where is^my love for the Saviour ; where my devo- 
tedness to his glory; where my pity for the lost 1 In 
the &ce of tlus unmoveable apathy, am I still going 
to believe that any one of these feelings prevail within 
me 1 ■ But whence is it that such considerations do 
not nc^ve me ? Am I turning away from them, as 
though I were unwilling that they should produce 
upon me their just influence 1 O my soul, beware of 
such guilty treachery to thyself, and ^to thy Lord 1 Is 
it that I am embarrassed by bashfulness and timidity 1 
Yet I surely ought to mortify these feelings at the 
voice of my Rede^ner, and fbr the accomplishment of 
so blessed an end. Is it that I imagine I cannot speak, 
or act in the case with effect? At all events I can 
try ; and I never shall acquit myself of my duty if I 
do not Is it that I fear the consequences, and am un- 
willing to haasaid the uhfdeasantness which might re- 
sult from my endeavours? Yet what sacrifices ought 
I not cheerfully to make, for him who bore such griefo 
for me ? Is it a kind of eiffi>rt which is new to me ? 
Then my past neglect should quicken my present ac- 
tivity. Is it that others are slothful ? Their guilt can 
afibrd me no justificati(HL What else obstructs me ? 
Let me try every pretext, and penetrate every disguise ; 
and if nothing impedes me but what will not bear 
examination, nothing but what ought to be sacrificed 
At my Redeemer's footstool, by all that is cx)nsistent 
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or faithful, grateful or devoted^ I charge tt^ heart to 
slay it m his sight I must go and labour. How can 
I bear to be the murderer of souls, or a traitor to the 
sovereign of my heart?' 

I give you this merely as an example of those ex- 
ercises of meditation^ which of course will be thrown 
into endless diversity by diversities of character and 
jcircumstances. You will not use such a method with- 
out an ample recompense. The purpose to act for 
God, if ever it exists on rational grounds, arises out 
of such considerations as these, and out of ihem, when 
vigOTously presented to the heart, it will infellibly 
arise. Whatever efforts for conversion you contem- 
plate, make it a point thus closely to converse with 
your own heart, until you have awakened a firm and 
steady purpose for the deed. 

II. Your preparation should be directed, secondly, 
to the selection of the means. It would be egregious 
folly to attempt to do all things in the same method. 
Every object has means peculiarly appropriate to its 
atlRinment, and much of the wisdom and mccess of 
our efforts lies in the selection and arrangement of 
them. When you have resolved, therefore, to make 
an efibrt for the conversion of a particular person^ ask 
yourself by what means you shall seek to accomplish 
the end. Let the various methods which may be em- 
ployed be set before you, and consider which of them 
may be best adapted to the case. The most natural 
and obvious is conversation ; but as there may be oc- 
casions on which this may not be suitable or practica- 
ble, consider whether the writing of a letter may be 
preferred ; or whether the reconunendation of a book, 
or placing one so that it may be taken as by accident, 
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may be all^that the case will piopeily admit od Let 
me only say, that the decision of such points should be 
refeired neither to rashness on the one hand, nor to 
prudence on the other; but to honest christian wisdom. 
If on some occasions it may be necessary to rein in 
our zeal, on many more it may be requisite to apply 
th^ spur to our cowardice. It is obvious that such 
points as these are to be determined with more fiicility 
and wisdom by previous consideration, than if left to 
perplex us at the moment when the oj^rtunity of 
action arrives. The neglect of such consideration 
may give to the best intended exertions a lamentable 
character of heedlessness and indiscretion. 

If you have determined on some modeof direct com- 
municati<Mi, as in a great majority of cases you may, 
prepare yourself for it by a judicious selection of 
topics. Fitted as every part of divine truth is for use- 
fulness, circumstances give a peculiar fitness to cer- 
tain parts (^ it, in certain cases, and at certain times. 
In a given instance, one portion of truth may be more 
especially congenial witii the exercises of your ovm 
mind, with some local or passing associations, or above 
all, with the character, temper, habits, or degree of 
knowledge, of the person you addressi I am not now 
insisting upon so obvious a truth as that our conversa- 
tion should be adapted to such circumstances, but upon 
the necessity of using previous care for this purpose, 
whenever it is possible. We shall in this way secure 
the adaptation we desire much more extensively than 
in any other. Even tf we possess a considerable mea- 
sure of readiness for useful religious conversation, 
(which, perhaps, we may scarcely be willing to affirm,) 
we should not trust ourselves to the suggestions of the 
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moment, when opportunity for consideriltiGn may be 
attained. It should be our endeavour also to fiimiah 
oureelves for conversation upon the topics we have 
chosen. Conversation without thought is apt to be 
desultory and incoherant We naturally, and almost 
inevitably, find it difficult to pursue any object on the 
instant, even with tolerable closeness or -effect; 
while, without being adepts in study, a few minute^ 
devotional consideration of the theme would aflbrd 
invaluable aid. 

To illustrate what I mean by an example. The 
person you intend to' address presents a particular 
aspect of ignorance upon the subject of inward deprar 
vity; he thinks that his heart is good, and that he 
never meant any harm. You wish to lead him to more 
accurate views of himself, and yon mean to make this 
the subject of your next conversation. The interview 
arrives; and if you enter upon it without preparation, 
yott find your address &r less convincing than you 
could have desired, and the success of it very small, 
ftifl is just what you might have expected, and what 
the preparation I am recommending would enable you 
to avoid.' If previously to such an interview, you will 
seriously think what the evidences of the heart's cor- 
ruption are; what are the most striking general ma* 
nifostations of it ; which are most likely to come home 
to the particular case ; and how the spirit of self«oro* 
placency may be most effectually destroyed, you will 
obviously be much better fitted for the conversaticxi, 
and can hardly fail to conduct it with greater power. 

There is the more importance in this subject, be- 
cause there is reason to believe that, in many recent 
effijrts to do good, the religious conversation has been 
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limited to t few cursory remarks, or expressions of 
good will and earnest concern. Now I ask, and I may 
reasonably ask, whether we can expect to slay the 
reigning passions of ungodly men by such weapons as 
these. What is here of the vivid presentation of truth, 
or its forcible application? What evil is skilfully 
attacked ? What holy disposition is it judiciously at- 
tempted to awaken? And what results can be antici- 
pated firom such superficial and slender efbrts? Verily, 
just what we see ; the evil spirit continuing unbound 
and rampant in th^ breast 

If we say that it is high time this mode of proceed- 
ing was altered, we shall be told, perhaps, that this is 
all which christie^ns at laxge can do ; and that the stu- 
died conversation of which we have spoken is compe- 
tent only to ministers, and persons of a superior order. 
But we. deny this altogether. Without undervaluing 
the advantage of habits (^disciplined thought, we may 
safely affirm that the possesaion of experimental piety 
capacitates every man, who will converse conside- 
rately upon religious topics, for conversing with substlHi- 
tial method and wisdom. The least informed and 
most illiterate christian is competent to meditate upon 
the word of God in its various bearings upon the heart 
of man, illustrated as they are by its influence on his 
own ; and by the moderate exercise bf such meditation 
he may furnish himself for converse of the most benefi- 
cial kind. But this plea is brought forward much too 
soon. The matter has not yet been put to the test. 
Private christians have not generally begun to try to 
converse as well as they can. There is, for the most 
part, no attempt made to furnish themselves for any 
thing beyond a few desultory words, so that what they 
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can do is a thing hitherto quite unknown. When tiiey 
have done what they can, we shall readily admit the 
plea, we have been considering in lieu of the rest 

III. Preparations for efibrts of use^lness should be 
directed, in the third place, to the cultivation cfthe 
temper; taking the word temper in such a latitude as 
to comprehend generally the spirit in which they are 
undertaken. 

One point in this department which demands very 
serious regard, is the motive under which we act It 
is clear that it is both right and important for our 
^ideavours for the good of souls to be actuated by the 
grand motive of the gospel, an ardent concert for the 
glory of God, and of his son Jesus Christ No further 
than th^y are so, are they evidential of a proper cha- 
racter to us, or acceptable in the sight of a heart- 
searching God. Yet it is by no means to be. presumed 
that this motive is in due operation, even in so sacred 
a work as the conversion of sinners. If you look care- 
fully within, you may fmd^ perhaps greatly to your 
tlwn surprise, that there is scarcely any conscious ope- 
ration <^ motive at all ; especially when the ejflort, 
as among visitors of a christian Instruction society, or 
in other cases, has a measure of regularity about it 
Or if you are not so engaged merely because it is such 
an hour or such a 4ay, you may be so because others 
are, or because it is expected of you, or for some other 
reason far below the great impulse of a heart dedi- 
cated to the Saviour. You should be very much aware 
of thiff lowering and mixture of motive; and you will 
by no method so effectually prevent it as by the prepa- 
ratory exercises I have recommended to you. Exam- 
ine seriously what your motives are; whether you 
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are impelled by unworthy or fiubordinate ones; and 
whether the grand motive of love to Christ is in due 
exercise. See that, by meditation on his love, it is 
awakened afresh ; let your intended efibrt be inade a 
fruit of the living tree d consecratioii to God which is 
implanted within you ; and as such let it be presented, 
before you make it, at his footstool, to whom your 
whole heart and life are dedicated. Be not satisfied 
till you can say, ' Lord, I do this for thee, and for thy 
glory.' 

Another point demanding notice is the temper, strict* 
ly speaking, in which our efforts shallhe ccmducted. In 
this respect danger arises from that love of censure 
which belongs to our fallen nature. We are too likely 
to be {leased with an opportunity of finding fault, or 
with feeling that we have a right to do sa Hence, 
if we are not wary, the statements which we are cfilled 
upon to make to men respecting their sin and misel^t 
may be thrown into a lone of censoriouaness and 
denunciation greatly adapted to defeat their end* 
While upon no account we should be deterred by mere 
imputations of harshness from an unflinching fidelity, 
we should carefully endeavour to avoid the reality of 
it. F(»r this end, a portion of our preparatory thougiitB 
should be applied to the cultivation of a compasBionate 
spirit. We should set before us the person at whose 
conversion we mean to aim m aspects adapted to 
excite our pity, and stir up those yeaniings df mercy 
within us, which will make us weep while we accuse, 
and teach us to utter cutting truths with a mating 
tenderness. 

Besides this, it should be our care to be 'well secur- 
ed against irriUttum, an evil not always avoided^ nor 
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always easy to be avoided, in religious conversatioiL 
We are apt to become fretted by those whose igno- 
rance does not speedily give -way to instruction, more 
ee^cially if they should, in our judgment, exhibit stu- 
pidity or perverseness. Much that may be deemed of 
this character is liable to occur in efforts of religious 
instruction, not only through the blindness of the natu-^ 
ral man, but through an unwillingness to be drawn 
firom sinful ways; and sometimes the very endeavour 
to convince may be madean occasion of resentment or 
insult Nothing can be more undesirable than that 
our passions should be inflamed by any occurrences of 
this sort, or that a word or a tone e2q>ressive of petu- 
lance should escape from our lips. ' Our guard in this 
respect requires to be set before we ][enter upon our 
labour. We should steadHy contemplate the probar 
bility of such trials, and fortify ourselves beforehand, 
by considerationB which will readily occur to ub, 
against their influence. We E^ould never regard our- 
selves as prepared for the work, until we are con- 
sciously ready to encounter perverseness with patience, 
and to repay insult with love. 

We need to be yet further armed with discretion' 
For even when our plan is laid, and every thing, as 
we may imagine, skilfully prepared, it may be by no 
means practicable with wisdom to cany it into dhrect 
and ccnnplete execution. Cirqumstances may arise, 
adapted to induce us either to relinquish what we 
did intend, or to do what we did not, or»in a thou- 
sand ways to modify the execution of our purpose. 
We should never so fix our plan, as to be un- 
{HPepared or unwilling to change it We should 
keep an open eye, and maintain an enlarged observar 
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tkm of circumstances^ in order warily to avoid what- 
ever might diminiflh the good e^ct of our endeavours, 
or perhaps turn them to mischie£ If we should fail to 
do so, the best intended ef&rts may become liable to 
such charges of obtrusiveness, imperUnence, or other, 
evils, as not only to frustrate our purpose for the pre- 
sent, but to forfeit our influence finr the future, and to 
place a stumbling block in the way of others as well 
as ourselves. This spirit of watchfiilness, like all 
other right feelings, requires to be. cultivated before- 
hand, in order to be ready for use when the occasion 
arrlvesL In our preparatory exercises^ therefoce, it 
should as truly be our ^ideavour to arm ourselves with 
discretion as with courage ; and the more so^ because, 
80 liaUe are we toe^ctreipes, that in our effi)rts to awaken 
courage, discretion is unusually likely to be forgotten. 

IV. Your preparation for e&rts of usefulness should 
comprehend, lastly, an earnest sUpplicatum of the di- 
vine biesnng. You will acknowledge in a moment 
that this is a matter of the- utmost importance. 

You will want it to help you in your labour. For 
when you come to put into execution what you have 
designed, you will find the same evils in your heart 
with which you have been contending in your closet; 
while the spirit of devout consecration, which yon 
were endeavouring to cherish there, will have lost 
some <^ its vigour. Upon a moment's ecmsideratlQii, 
and perhaps without it, you wiU find yourself entirely 
helpless and unfit for your work, but in the strength of 
divine grace. It may be sought, indeed, by an inward 
prayer at the moment; but it is highly important Chat 
it diould be previously sought, and that fervent supjdi* 
cations should arise fixim your retirement for mercy 
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to be communicated to your labour. With how much 
more comfort will you proceed amidst your consciouB 
and multiplied infirmities, when you know that you 
have previously engaged the help of your Father who 
is in heaven! With how much more dheerftdnesB 
may you expect that succour, when you know that 
you have acknowledged your poverty before him, and 
besought him to pour into your ear^en vessel of his 
heavenly treasure ! 

You will want the blessing of God to give you suo" 
ce9$. It is not that the adaptation and sufficiency of 
the means you employ are for a moment to be ques- 
tioned; but that the success of means in aU cases 
depends upon divine blessing. In the natural world, 
if you plant or water, it is God who gives the inp 
crease ; and it is the same in the spiritual world. No 
blind eyes will be opened, no sinners will be turned 
from the power of Satan unto God, unless the Lord be 
with you; in any other case, ignorance and sm will 
bid defiance to all your exerti(xis, and the foul, spirits 
thflijt reign in the world will laugh you to scorn. You 
have surely seen enough of the blindness and stubborn- 
ness of ungodly men, to remove all doubt of this truth. 
You have seen how little fiivour the declarations of God^s 
word meet with in the carnal heart ; how quickly and 
perseveringly the eye is turned from spiritual to tem- 
poral things ; how deeply rooted the dominant passions 
aie ; and how tenaciously beloved iniquities are clung 
to, in defiance of every thing that is either just, or 
terrible, or attractive : and I might ask you whether 
it is in your own strength that such obstacles as these 
can be overcome. The strong man in armed posses- 
sion ci his house might say to you, as the demons at 
Ephesus to the sons of ^eva, < Jesus I know ; but who 
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are yoat' and the little frnit of kboimi carried on in a 
spirit ci 8elf<M}Qfidence would speedily convince you 
of your weakness. There is one power, and only one, to 
which the camalheart will bow; and that power it should 
be your earnest aim to engage on your side. If, indeed, 
you are willing to labour in vain, if it will be satisfiic* 
tory to you to see the field submitted to your eultivar- 
tion still barren in righteousness, and producing luxo- 
riantly the thoins and briers which fit it for the hara- 
ing, then go to your occupation alcme ; contend with 
the carnal heart in your own strength, and this result 
will assuredly follow. But if, as doubtless is the case, 
you long to see a blessed result from your toil ; if you 
wish to see- the wilderness in which you labour be- 
come as the garden of the Lord ; if you yearn over 
perishing souls, and pant to rescue them from the 
wrath to come; then I beseech you to cherish the 
deepest sense of your own insufficiency, and of the 
inefficacy of every means apart from almighty grace. 
lny your contemplated efforts in unfeigned humilifr* 
tion before the mercy-seat, and with- all the ardour of 
your mind implore the Father of mercies to bestow 
the success by which his name shall be glorified. 
Attempt nothing until you have associated it with the 
earnest prayer, ** O Lord, I beseech thee, send now 
prosperity.^' If you find yourself deficient in the ap- 
preciation of your own weakness, as you often may, 
look upon that deficiency as, an evil which urgently 
requires to be rectified. Give your Own heart no rest, 
until you feel rightly upon so important a subject; 
and then give the Lord no rest until he hear and an- 
B^^^er yomr prayer. Tell him that you cannot go with- 
out iihn to a battle, in which without him you are sure 
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to be defeated ; and appeal to him in the words of one 
of his ancient friends, *'If thy presence go<4iot with 
me, carry me ndt up hence." 

, There is the greater'need that our exercises in this 
respect should be deep and earnest, because of the 
principles by which the divme administration is go- 
verned. '* Them that honour me,'* saith the Lord, ^ I 
will honour.*' It is in proportion to the degree in which 
we cultivate right feelings towards him, that he will 
aflbrd tokens oi his fiivour to us. This is just The 
glory of his name is the ultimate end of all Jiis ways ; 
and he will not give it to another. When we fiil to 
observe and to acknowledge the station which he holds 
as the giver of all good, or to place ouisdves in our 
due position of dependence and supplicaticn, we fidl to 
render him the glory which is due from us unto his 
name; and we assume an attitude, in which, if he 
were to grant us tokens of &vour, it would be depart- 
ing from the great principle of his government, and be 
smiling upon what he disapprove& A s^nrit of self- 
annihilation, therefore, is immensely important to our 
success. It draws God towards u& It puts us in the 
posture in which his amplest blessing may be expect- 
ed. While the contrary si»rit repels him, and makes 
it necessary that he should leave us to learn, by bitter 
experience, the error and the foUy of our sel^ccxn- 
placency. There is no inconsiderable need of exer- 
cising ourselves on this point In doctrine, nothing is 
more clearly proved, or more readily adhnitted; but 
the state of feeling is sometimes fiur jQxnn c(«respond- 
ing with the doctrine. We never justify self<xmfi- 
dence ; but, if we would examine, we should find that 
we often indulge it : or, which is the same thing, that 
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we aie very far ftom being duly imiH*e89ed with the 
necessity of divine influence, and duly importunate far 
it We may recollect, perhaps, many occasions upon 
which our endeavours for the conversion of sinners 
have not beeii connected with exercises of humiliation 
and prayer at all commensurate with the fiicts and 
truths which we acknowledge. Till we learn more 
eminently to honour God, we cannot expect eminently 
to be honoured by him. 

It is a further advantage of such preparatory ex4r* 
cises of humiliation and prayer, that they augment oar 
actual fitness for labour. I am weU aware that they 
do not increase our comfort in it ; but how many times 
have you yourselves found, or have others told yon, 
that, so far as usefulness can be traced, it is far from 
being most abundant when we have been most com* 
foitable? Upon the contrary, and perhaps very much 
to our surprise, those efforts which we have made un- 
der the most aflioting sense of weakness luid insuffi- 
ciency, have subsequently appeared to have been most 
copiously blessed. The &ct is, that a painful sense of 
weakness imparts an earnestness and cogency to the 
manner, which greatly augments its adaj^tion to the 
end designed, and renders a person in such a state of 
mind much more likely to succeed than one in the 
lighter spirit of easy expectation ; while it tends like- 
wise to keep the eye continually up to heaven, and to 
associate every word that is poured into the ear of man 
with an ardent aspirati<m to that of the Most High. 

It isliighly delightful, and should be earnestly co- 
veted, to go forth to endeavours for the conversicoi of 
shmers under a eonsciousitess that God is with us. In 
answer to earnest prayer we know not how c^ensuch 
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a felicity may be granted us. We should not, however, 
be discouraged if we do not attain it The Lord may 
be with us in our lyork, though we have not the sweet 
anticipation of his presence ; and if we have earnestly 
besought him, he loill. He whom we have sought in 
secret may reward us openly, when the exercises of the 
closet have witnessed little but severe and apparently 
unsuccessful wrestlings. 

These preparatory exercises I have exhibited to you, 
for the sake of distinctness, in connection with some 
specific exertion contemplated in your retirement ; but 
inasmuch as many efSytta of this class cannot be so sin- 
gled out, inasmuch indeed as we are called to be habi- 
tually in action, so we ought to be habitually prepared 
for action. To attain^this end it is necessary to make 
preparation for such endeavours an object of habitual 
regard, aad^ to allot to it a portion, both of our closet 
exercises, and of our constant watch&lness. We should 
aim at the same kind oi preparatkm for habitual exer- 
tions as fbr q^ific ones; and then only should we be 
satisfied, w^en the fitness for them which may be at- 
tained 1^ Xaborioos discipline in the closet can be sus- 
tained through all the circumstances and employments 
of the day. 

Such are the counn^i^ dear iurethren, which I beg 
you to accept and to practise, in reference to prepara- 
tion for the eSarta which you jpoake in Order to turn 
sinners unto God. If iJie work of preparation should 
thus have acquired in your eyes a magnitude unusual 
and appalling, I can only beg you to ask whether it is 
unreasonable and unjust Is it vaare than the salvation 
of a soul deservesi Is it more than such a work, to be 
carried on by such an instrument^ and in the midst of 
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sach difficulties, demands ? Is it more than will be am- 
ply repaid ? If it is more than yoa have been accus- 
tomed to make, this may not mmaturally accomit for 
your want both of wisdom, constancy, and success. 
You have complained much, perhaps, c^ these things; 
you have appeared to lament them ; you have professed 
to wish that they could be remedied. Now I just ask 
you how much you wish it Here are methods in i^diich, 
if you were to exercise yourself the evils you bewaO 
mjg^t, In great part at least, be removed: will yoa 
employ themi Or will you, because it may be srane 
trouble to make preparation, continue to go lUwut these 
efbrts for the good of souls as heedlessly as ever ? In 
what earthly occupation should we obtain either credit 
or success, in preparation for which we did not take 
much nxxre pains than we habitually take fiur this most 
io^portant of all pursuits ? Let us arouse ourselves 
from our supinenesB, and gird ourselves to this conflict 
as though we wished to be victors, and meant no longer 
to trifle with an efibrt which ought to engage every 
power and all the resources we possess. 



LECTURE V. 
HABITUAL ACTION. 



Philifpians ii. 15. 

Lights in the world. 

In the illustration of christian activity for the conver- 
sion of flijoners to which our preceding discourses have 
been devoted, it has been my province to lead you to 
your closets, and engage you to exercises of stimulant 
meditation. I would fain hope — at whatever hazard, 
I must now take it for granted — ^that at my earnest 
entreaty you have been there, not merely contem- 
plating the work to be done, and realizing your means 
of performing it, but girding yourselves for the effint, 
and worthily resolving to commence it, in the strength 
of the Lord your God. I have now, therefore, to trace 
your steps from your hallowed solitndes into the thick 
and crowded world, and to imagine myself beholding 
you in your several spheres of domestic, social, or 
public life, accomplishing the purpose of your secret 
hours. You have taken your resolution; you have 
made your preparation; you are now coming into 
action. 

The subject which stands for this evening is Habi- 
tual Action. Perhaps the very |erm startles you. It 
is impossible, you may be ready to say, that opportu- 
nity can be found for perpetually endeavouring to turn 
sinners unto God. Such efS>rts certainly must be con- 
fined to appropriate ''seascnis; and to be always at-- 
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temptiag them must be as great an error as entirely 
to overlook them. You may be disposed to add, thai 
ordiuaiy life is constituted of such an almost ceaseless 
successkm of ociixed and secular engagements, that 
suitable occasions for eflbrts of religious usefulness 
cannot be thieJdy scattered over its suiiaca I should 
hope» however, tiiat you would be fix from filling a 
victim to such- a dekisite imagination as this. Even 
admitting ^or the preseut, what we may hereafter find 
not to be true to any thing like the extent to which it 
has been supposed, namely, that opportunities of spe- 
cific exertion are. infirequent, it is beyond question that 
there exists a wide and important scope, fi)r habitual 
actioiL Living and moviqg in the world as it now is, 
we are almost incessantly under the observation of ir> 
religious persons. Some of them are for the most part 
found in our very habitations, amobg our children, our 
servants, or our firiends; while it is obviously almost 
imipssible to move beyond this limit,, without mixing 
ourselves to an undefinable extent with the same por- 
tion of mankind. Now we have shown at large in a 
former discourse,* that the exemplary manifestation of 
christian character has a direct and powerful adapta- 
tion to spiritual good: the whole sphere therefore in 
which our conduct is visible, is also a sphere in which 
usefulness is attainable. In every part of it, and at 
every moment, we may be trying to do good, by try- 
ing to be that which a christiaa ought to be. This 
capability of general and perpetual usefulness is 
plainly indicated by the metaphor employed in the 
text A lamp indeed may be, and no doubt often is, 

* Individual Effort, Lecture IX. 
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employed for the special benefit of isoiiie paiticolar 
person or persons, who may need its assistance ; bat, 
apart from such a circumstance, it is capable of an 
important general use, by being so fixed in a dark 
place as to give light to whatever passengers may 
come within the sphere of its action. In like manner, 
we are to conceive of christians, who are ^ lights in 
the world," as not merely difilismg a beneficial influ- 
ence occasionally, by special endeavour, but as doing 
so C(»iBtantly, by the steady shining of a holy exam* 
pie, which is not and cannot be hid. 

If it should be imagined that persons in general are 
not paying sufficient attention to our deportment to 
render it inflnential upon them, a mcHnent's considera- 
tion will evince that tiie contrary is the fiict Not to 
dwell upon the imdoubted adaptationof example to in- 
struct and to convince, or upon the innumerable in- 
stances which have demonstrated its power, the fiict is 
incontestable, that irreligious persons are in the habit 
of keeping a very shrewd watch on the conduct of 
professors. Our profession of being holier than they 
provides it; and however little it may be apparent 
while we are in company, it very often discovers itself 
by keen observations after we are gone, especially if 
any thii^ has occurred to aflbrd matter for deprecia- 
tion or fear censure. Now if it be true that the conduct 
of professors is strictly watched by the ungodly, this is 
the very state of mind fitted to receive the appeal which 
exemplary piety makes to the conscience. It creates 
a certain^ that the influence of example will be leh, 
even apart firom any opportunity of personal or pointed 
address. Here then is our scope for habitual exertion 
for the good of souls ; a acopQ not at aU less extensive 
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than tbat tfaiDUgfa which our conduct m open to the 
obeervation of men. 

Without repeating what I have said on a former 
oecaaion respecting the general importance of this de- 
partment of labour, I ^hall now more particularly exhi- 
bit to you the manner in which it tnay be efiectually 
occupied. 

The means which may be brought intd bearing for 
this purpose are chiefly two: example, and converga* 
Hon. 

1. With respect to example^ there are several pro- 
minent aspects of it highly deserving of attention. 

First may be noticed the generd spirit of our de- 
portment Selfishness, vanity, pride, posilivity, cen- 
soiiouanessi firivolity, artfuhiess, bitterness^ envy, jesr 
lousy, and many other eviL% are the native fruits of a 
corrupt heart, and are largely pruduced in general so- 
ciety. Although we may now be christians indeed, 
we also once walked i^r the course of this world, 
and idiall find too much cause to coi^ess remaining un- 
peifectioa • in one or other, if not in many of these 
respects. If we wish to render our example influen- 
tial to good, it should be our earnest care to detect and 
mortify these and similar evils. Humility, benevo- 
lence, candour, simplicity, and their kindred graces, 
should be cultivated by us with the most sedulous at- 
tention. A demeanour which shows no sentiment of 
self-importance or desire of self«xaltation ; a modest 
and unassmning address, a watchfiil and delicate re- 
gard, not only to the interests, but to the feelings of 
others, to some extent in preference of our own ; an 
unfeigned delight in others' wel&re, and a prompt 
syn^pathy in their joys ; a firank and open countenance 
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which assumes no dis^ise, and lips which use no 
guile ; together with a careful avoidance of unneces- 
sary censure, and the common half-malicious gossip 
ahout other people's cancems, will not merely adorn 
our profession, but eminently tend to make our exam- 
ple winning and instructive. 

We may next refer to the regulation of the temper. 
We all know how many things are perpetually occur- 
rmg to txy the temper, as well as how fi^umitly it 
breaks forth in passion, if not into raga la this re- 
spect a ocxostitutional infirmity attaches to many per- 
sons, which requires the more resolute guard, in few 
cases is more expected from a religious professor than 
in the control of his temper. Ill governed passions 
invariably attach to us a strong censure, while eflfec- 
tual self-control gains for the most part a high enco- 
mium. And if this is the case in society ait large, it is 
more especially so in the domestic, or other more li- 
mited circles, in which our conduct is more closely 
observed, and the influence of our temper more directly 
felt A whole circle maybe rendered happy or nusenible 
according to the temper of almost any individual in it; 
so that it beccxnes not only a conspicuous indication of 
character, but a highly influential one. Vigorous at- 
tention therefive should be directed to thissubject In 
addition to an habitual meekness and gentleness of 
manner, we should endeavour to be wdl guarded 
against occasional petulance and irritation. We should 
cultivate an ability to meet vexatious- occurrences 
without being betrayed into fretfulness, and, to bear in- 
sults without passionate emotion. I need scarcely aa,y 
that we should more especially resolve on being mas- 
ters of ourselves in reference to those little things, 
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those really groandlesB causes of irritatioii, fiom which 
after all many of the most violent bursts €ji pasEnon 
arise. 

To an amiable deportment and a well regulated 
temper, should be added a devotumai kabiL I do not 
mean by this term such an absorptJonof mind in reli- 
gious ccatCTdplation as either to withdraw us from, or 
to unfit us for, an attention to occupations of an earthly 
kind; if the mind of any persons-it is by no means a 
frequent fiinlt — were in such a state as this, it would 
undoubtedly be his duty^ to seek after a better regula- 
tion of it. But without a[q[Mroaching to such an evil, 
it is obvious that,- in the course of ordinary life, our 
general habit and manner may he more or less devout 
Religion may be used like the garments which are 
worn only upon special occasions; it should rather re- 
semble those which are worn every day alike. Divine 
things may be treated with such evident neglect, as to 
give any observer an impression that they hold no im- 
portant place in our regard; and furnish none of our 
principal pleasures ; and it is plain that such an im- 
presskm must tend to confinn a disesteem of religi<m 
in the mind of the observer himself. If, on the con- 
trary, we cultivate a manifest acknowledgment of 
God, a spirit of gratitude far his incessant bounties, 
a readiness to turn our thoughts and converse towards 
him on all suitable opportunities, as though religion 
were really our element and delight, our &vourite 
companion, our perpetual help, and strength, and con- 
solation, such an exhibition of character can hardly fail 
to produce a beneficial effect It need not for a moment 
be supposed that such a habit would identify itself with 
ani^ustere or gloomy temper. Far from it However it 
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might check levity, which we suppose will not he 
considered as an evil of great magnitude, it would 
inspire placidity, which is far more amiahle ; and it 
would tend to produce what is always to be admired, 
4iK well-tempered union of gravity with cheerfulness. 
It is highly important, further, to maintain the prac* 
tical exhibition of ri^ht principles of aetion. The 
occasions are of continual occurrence which call fot 
the exercise of integrity in various forms, whether of 
truth, fidelity to engagements, or honesty, strictly 
and DGirgely understood. What deficiencies in thk 
direction are current among men of the world, is too 
well known ; and it is- a direction in which they hi& 
particularly observant of professors of religion. I may 
add that in this respect professors are not likely pecu^ 
liarly to excel. Practices of this sort are so blended 
with their interest in the most tangible ferms, so en^ 
forced by former habit, and sanctioned by prevailing 
example, that the entire renuneiatipn of them may be 
expected to require an efbrt . But the efl&rt is de- 
manded, and should be made. ^ A shuffling, evasive, 
dottble*&eed manner of transacting business; a method 
dT saying what you do not .seriously mean, and of not 
doing what you have said,^ a habit oJT flying from your 
word, or fiiilingin it; of taking advantage where you 
can, and being strictly honest only when you cwmot 
help it ; these and many such thingsjhould be thrown 
to the utmost distance from the dealings of every 
christian. A prmciple of high and sustained honour, 
a strict and unbending integrity, should be your in- 
variable guide,, and should not only be your guide in 
fiict, but in appearance. Let every man be convinced 
that you are of most scrupulous integrity, that every 
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transaction is not cnly straight-forward, bat tnmspa- 
rent ; that no pressure of adverse drcumstanCes will 
lead you to an evasion, or a meanness ; that he may 
trust you with property to any amount, and that your 
word is as valid as an oath, and as firm as your boiiA. 
It is not merely to the more considerable transactions 
of business that I apply this remark; it is capable of an 
important application to the very smallest, and tolhose 
who buy or borrow, as well as to those who sell — 
These are things which worldly people know must 
spring from die power of religion, and tiiey wDl make 
our profession appeal to the heart 

In carder ix> render our character exemplary, it will 
be further needful to bear in mind the relat/ions in 
which we staid. These are obviously of great variety ; 
and all of them have appropriate and congruous dis- 
positions. -^he character (san have no appearance of 
consistency if these dispositions are not cultivated. 
Consistency, indeed, lies much mote in manifesting 
the dispositions which are pecuHatly appropriate to us, 
than those which, however excellent in tiiemselves, 
have no such distinguished propriety. If a man be a 
parent, whatever may be his virtues in Other respects, 
if he be a bad father, this one fiiult attaches to him a 
deep and indellible stain. It is the relations we bear 
which throw usout most praminei^tly into pubUc view, 
and hence the manner in which we fill them has a 
very large proportionate influence on the estimate 
and efi^t of our character. Every relation we sustain, 
therefere, is worthy of a separate study; nor should we 
be satisfied till we enter into the spirit of it, and excel 
in its appropriate graces. The husband and the wife 
respectively should strive to manifest thei mutual af- 
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fection, respect, subserviency, and support, ad well 
as the Relative subordination^^ which tiieir union re- 
quirea Parents have to show a practical devotedness 
to their children's welfiore, wisely regulated alike in 
roi^ct of indulgent fondness, and fruitless severity. 
ChQdren likewise have obligations of great peculiarity. 
In combination with tiie vivacity and aspiiatians of 
youth, they have to cultivate a filial reverence for 
age, as well as a habit of ready submission to paren- 
tal counsels, and affectionate concealment of parental 
fidlings. The circle which is occupied by brothers 
and sisters of the same family needs a strong guaid 
upon feelings of self-wiU, petulance, suspicion, and 
jealousy. In the station occupied by a master or mis- 
tress, care should be taken to exercise authority not 
only without oj^ression in substance, but without 
harshness in mamier; to cherisha kind ngaxd to tbe 
wel&re of servants, as well as to exact thehr labour ; 
and to show that we take no advantage of their infe- 
riority of station, to inflict either an injury on their 
jights, ora wound upon their feelings.- With servants, 
on the other hand, it should be a particular endeavour 
to show all giood fidelity ; to identify themselves with 
the interest of the employer; not purloining; not 
answering again; not in idleness, disobedience,- or 
wastefiilness; not in talebearing, or violation of confi- 
dence ; but by a steady course of kin^t faithful, and 
willing service, to exemplify the q)irit of their station. 
Without multiplying references further, let me now 
repeati that the cultivation and exercise of these and 
other dispositions apfvopriate to our several stations, 
is not merely of general importance, but is especially 
adapted to render our example useful to othera If we 
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msk to kinder our own aa^ulneas, we can scarcely Ho 
it more effectaally than by some considerable defect in 
this direction. Be a tyrannical &ther, a wilfbl child, 
a hsad master, an impertinent servant, and the ten- 
dency of yoiu- example to do good will speedily lie se- 
duced to nothing. ' 

Once, more: we are «11 of us liable to be observed 
under different agpectfi and we shcnild take care to 
appear consistent in them all. We are to be seen not 
meitely in the &mily, but often in the social circle, 
and sometimes in more pulDic walks. All these 
changes requh^ from us corresponding diversities of 
conduct, as they bring different phases of character 
into view, and put us to the test in di^rent points. 
Care will be well bestowed in cultivating the fitness 
Appropriate to every separate sphere, and the habitual 
watchflilaess which may give unity and harmony to 
our appearance in them all. It will be a grievous 
thing if, with whatever propriety of behaviour in com- 
parative privaey, we are unguarded and mconsistent 
in company; or if, with whatever seeming excellency 
abroad, we throw off restraint at home. Private, social, 
and public life, engagements religious and. secular, 
should demonstrate us to be the same persons; actu- 
ated in all oases by the same principles, earning at the 
same ends, and maintaining the same government of 
ourselves. I need not spend a moment in showing 
that such an example as this will be powerftilly elo- 
quent of the worth of piety. Be such as I have de- 
scribed, and you will deserve the appellation oi?** lights 
in the world." 

2. The endeavours which may be thus habituseily 
made for the conversion of sinners by the force of ex- 

1* 
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aii^>le» may be rendered conBiderably more influentmT' 
by a well directed convertation. The current of our 
words, indeed, is one principal method of exhibiting 
that of our feeling ; and so &r as the tenor (^ convet- 
sa^ion is simply illustrative of our character and prin-' 
ciples, it may be considered as included in the obsei^ 
vations alreaidy made. But in the general intercourse 
of life a further use may be made of the same instru- 
ment, with a view to spiritual good. What I mean is, 
that current conversation, without any specific object 
or personal address, may be impregnated largely and 
influentially with instructive and beneficial matter. 

I am' by no means disposed to maintain that our 
conversation should always be religious, or to banish 
from social intercourse topics of public or private inter- 
est, or matters of business or politics, literature or 
science ; but, without approaching to such ao^xtreme, 
or infringing in the least degree on the measure of at- 
tention which may justly be claimed for such subjects, 
it must be obvious, I conceive, that a much ampler 
leaven of useful tendency might be infiised into con- 
versation than ordinarily pervades it Let us only re- 
collect for a moment how the portions of time pass 
during which the course of conversation is quite at our 
own option. How much of them is occupied in fifpeak- 
ing of the merest trifles, as the accidents of the 
weather or the wind ; how much in an absolutely tri- 
vial chit-chat, furnished by the slightest incidents of 
the passing moment; how much in a sort of desperate 
effi>rt lo ward off an impending silence by saying 
something, though one has nothing to say ; how much 
in retailing what one has seen or heard of others, de- 
serving no better name than gossip, and very oilen a 
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much worse ; how much in little puna and witUciflms, 
or strokes oi satii^e, having no better object than merely 
to create a smile ; how much in the narration of ludi- 
crous stories, which are thought to answer admirably 
if they produce a hearty laugh; how much, in a woid« 
in any thing and every thing but useful conversation! 
Or let us each call ourselves to account on the same 
score. Let us ask ourselves what efforts we have been 
in the habit of making to render conversation benefi- 
cial. Wlien did we think of fUmishing ourselves with 
useful matter, and cherish the purpose of introducing 
it whenever it might be practicable? When did we 
try to stem the current of trivial discourse, and turn it 
into a profitable channel 1 Perhaps ©ever. We may 
stand convicted of having invariably resigned ourselves 
to the stream, if we have not even augmented its 
force. Or if we have doive otherwise, it has surely 
been with far less frequency and with far less vigour, 
than would have avoided us satisfiictioa in the re- 
view. 

Now if these things be so, here is plainly an enlarg- 
ed view of our scope for habitual exertion for spiritual' 
good. We are perpetually conversing in the hearing 
of irreligious persons; and the topics to which a large 
portion of our conversation may be, not only unexcep- 
tionably, but most excellently directed, are precisely 
such as are adapted to their good. Probably much ig- 
norance or want of information exists among them ; 
perhaps much prejudice or misunderstanding; perhaps 
much perplexity or doubt ; perhaps much indecision or 
fear; perhaps much hostility to the truth. Weighty 
sentiments are not to be supposed to bo inoperative 
when they are not connected with a personal and 
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pointed address; they have always their appropriate 
power, and sometimes a "greater efficacy when pi^- 
senteQ in a cursory and general view. If therefore 
we really do wish to be useful, a line of operation for 
every hour, and almost every m<»nent, is clearly mark- 
-ed out to us. Let us make it our study to charge 
habitual conversation with beneficial matter ; that it 
may resemble a stream whose current has run over beds 
of gold, and deposites the precious grains on the whole 
region through which it passes. 

One material step towards the accomplislmient of 
this design will be taken,' if, after allowing due atten- 
tion to lifter topics, we resolve to omit from our con- 
versation every thing which is not profitable. Such 
a resolution might impose upon us occasionally an nn- 
welcome and somewhat singular taciturnity ; but it is 
better to say nothing than to say what is useless. Be- 
sides, it is only by such a method, perhaps, that we 
shall discern how large a portion of conversation is 
open to the injection of better themes, and generate 
within ourselves an effectual impulse to the effort 
While we allow ourselves to converse trivially, we 
shall make little progress in the art of conversing pro- 
fitably. Let me recommend to you therefore the reso- 
lution, when you have nothing appropriate or useful to 
say, to say nothing. Make a determined excicaonfrom 
your discourse of all trivialities, witticisms, gossip, and 
jesta Give no indulgence to a vem of satire, or a 
sense of the ridiculous. Take no delight in setting a 
company in a roar of laughter. All such propensities 
are better mortified, and the very effort of mortifying 
them will do you good. 
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Yoijtf care should be directed in the next jdace to the 
filling up the vacuum thus produced. Expelling the 
frivolous and ludicrous from your conversation, study 
to introduce instructive matter in its stead. It may 
seem difficult, but it will not be so in reality, if your 
own heart is well regulated and near to God. Out of 
the fulhiesB of the heart~the mouth q>eaketh ; and one 
grand source of the vanity of your discourse in times 
past you will find to have been the too prevalent vani- 
ty of your mind. If your mind be serious and solemnly 
impressed with divine things, you will find little diffi- 
culty in giving conversation a useful turn. Serious 
tfifgks will be the first that occur to you, and those of 
which it will be most natural and easy to you tospeak; 
while an abiding sense of their importance will pro- 
vide an impulse sufficient to break through the little 
hindrances which may resist In the first instance, 
there&re, be yourself serious : in the next, be thou^t- 
ftd. Make it an object to have your mind stored with 
subjects of an interesting and beneficial kind ; such as 
you may readily glean fix)m the source of your own 
scriptural or other reading, or. derive fixnn the exer- 
cises of your own mind, or fiom observation of the 
world. Cultivate also a wise method of introducing 
theuL Strive to sustain a useful conversaiion that has 
oace been begun. Do not discourage yourself by an 
apprehended want of talent ; such conversations never 
droop but for want of courage ; and if you have not 
always stores of knowledge to impart, you may often, 
by well applied questions to other persons, qpen Hcher 
fountains than your own. 

Having thus exhibited to you the principal means to 
be used in habitual exertion for spiritual good, I have 
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a few reniarks to add respecting the maimer in whicti 
they should be emplc^ed. 

Jn many cases endeavours of this class must be alto- 
gether general and indirect In general company, of 
whom we know nothing, our concern can only be to 
maintain im example and a. conversation as consistent 
and uaefolas, under the circumstances, they can possi* 
bly be made. In this method mi£ch good may be done. 
But there are many cases also, in which, With a know* 
ledge more or less extensive of those in whose pre- 
sence we are, we may be able, without any personal 
address or pointed reference, to give both our example 
and our -conversation an important and appropriate 
bearing. If we speak of the pleasures of religi<»i, we 
may present them in cme Bs^t to the young, in axMh 
ther to the aged ; and, if we are aware that those who 
hear us are in distress, to them in a third. Befiure per* 
sons of amiable character and moral habits, we may 
speak of the necessity of an inward change ; befi>re 
persons of reckless prodAigacyyOfthe force of righteous 
obligatic»i, or the solemnities of judgment to come; 
before those who are entering on life, of the necessity 
Tit guarding against its snares; and before those who 
are closing it, of the instruction to be derived fiom its 
review. Bttt the recital of cases would be endless; 
and it^is needless; since it is manifest that conversa- 
tion may, with great facility and efiect, be directed to 
warn l3tte thoughtless, to reHeve the doubtful, to cheer 
the desponding, to quicken the sluggish, and to almost 
any 'other beneficial end which circmnstanees may 
present Nor is it conversation alone which can be 
turned to this exceUent account. Much may be done 
by mere example in the same way, by settmg it stu- 
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diously in opposition to evils we may wish to check, or 
by prominently exhibiting virtues we may wish to re- 
commend. If you are with those who think rdigion 
melancholy, you may try more especially todiow your- 
self Iwippy ; or if you are with those who accuse pro- 
fessors of laxity, you may take the more pains to exhi- 
bit a delicac^ of conscientious rectitude. 

After these observations, dear brethren, I am not 
afraid that you will accuse me of not having presented 
to you a VTide scope fi>r habitual exertion far the good 
of souls: I am much more apprehensive that you may 
shrink from the magnitude and the constancy of the 
effort You are saying, perhaps, 'What an arduous 
undertaking ! What perpetual labour ! Is there to be 
no time of ease, no period of relaxation 1 To be always 
trying to do good! ! ' I know indeed that tiie course I 
have recommended may interfere much with our 
habits of ease and levity, and self-indulgence ; that it 
knay require strenuous efl^nrts, and lead us into some 
diffictdties. But why, after all, should I suspect you 
of making these complaints? I am to suppose myself 
addressing you, not as slothful christians, but as active 
ones; resolved to waste none of your master's goods, 
"but to make ftill proof of your ministry. You are not 
inquiring how you may indulge yourselves, but how 
you may be faithful to your Lord. It is enough for 
you, therefore, to have shown you where and how 
labour is to be done for God. You are not th© people 
to refuse or hesitate. It is not in vain that in retire- 
ment you have disciplined your hearts, and devoted 
your lives to the Saviour ; you will go into thq world, 
and you will live unto his praise. 
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Or if you do hesitate, ]et me ask you why. If the 
service of God and the souls of men were a hated em- 
]}loy, an unwelcome drudgery, then I could imagine 
how too muclv of it might be disagreeable to you : but, 
upon this supposition, I never should have wasted 
breath in esiiorting you to it at alL I have been 
speakmg all the while upon a supposition totally dif- 
ferent ; namely, that the service of (jod and the saving 
of souls was your delight, and among the very highest 
delights this world can afford you. If tiiis be not true, 
correct me; if it be, rebuke yourselves. Of what 
worldly joy does a large measure fill you with so much 
aversion? If an effectual plan had been presented to 
you for turning jsvery moment to the acquisition of 
wealth, would it have made you exclaim in equal me- 
lancholy, *Alas! to be all the day long acquirioig 
riches 1 ' Ought you not rather to esteem it a most 
happy circumstance that your whole life, including all 
its fleeting moments, may be applied with success to 
such a blessed and invaluable end ? Would you really 
rather that eflbrts for the conversion of sinners were 
confined to the comparatively infrequent occasions on 
which they can be specifically made, and that the 
great mass of life, and all its fragments, should be con- 
signed to an utter fruitlessness? If such a representar 
tion were to be made to you, would you not be ready 
to exclaim, * Lhope not ;' and to set yourself in action 
to try whether some part of life's waste might not be 
reclaimed from such afflictive barrenness 1 You should 
rather rejoice that the whole of it is set before you as 
a fruitful field. Every moment you may be sowing 
for God : in the morning sow your seed, and in the 
evening hold not your hand. 
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Do J^n. feel that it is difficult; that it is more than 
you shall he able to- do? Be assured that the whole 
difficulty of it lies in the carnality of your own heart 
Nothing coBsiderahle is to be referred to want of tilent 
Persons of the very smallest capacity and information 
have been eminent in this departm^t And so wiU 
any of you be who will try. Of course it needs that the 
heart should be kept near to God, and deeply imbued 
with love to Christ ; but this is nothing peculiar. This 
is necessary for other objects, and onother grounds; it 
is a prunary matter of christian duty, which may not .on 
any account be neglected. And it requires nothing 
more than this, jn order to keep up the continual aim, 
the observant watchfulness, the holy a^id grateful 
endeavour, of which I, have been speaking. Clearly, 
therefore, you need not despair. You should rather 
resolve to be fit>fi>r any thing for which consistent and 
eminent piety may fit you. 

If, after all, I should fiul in any case to engage the 
active resolution I desire, I only ask you, dear brethren, 
whether any of you will say Uiat you vMl not aim at 
this improvement of liGs. Are you resolved to spend 
life idly, and to waste the powers which might be ap- 
plied to such invaluable ends ? Do not think to evade 
this question by attempting to leave the matter unde- 
cided, or in a state of suspense. Either you will or 
you will not thus labour for God ; and you are this mo- 
ment resolved either upon the one or the other. If you 
are not determined for labour, you are determined 
against it ; and all the pams you may take to hide this 
determination from your owa eyes, only shows that 
you are conscious of a wrong you will neither acknow- 
ledge or reform. Can you bear to remain in so hollow 
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and suspicioiifi a state of heart? Will not he that 
seareheth the heart estimate it i^ ight, when he calls 
it a spirit of ingratitude and treachery ? Rec<»iciled 
isM! Redeemed sinner! Flee from the mnotest sus- 
picion of such a crime, and by all that is obligatory, 
grateful, or sincere, place yourself among the devoted 
band who are resolved to Bbine as **lights in the 
world." 

If such be your aim, I may perhaps not unprofitably 
warn you, that one of your greatest practical difficul- 
ties will be to mamtain an habitual remembrance of 
your object We are so much accust(»ned to be about 
our own business, and on many occasions are follow- 
ing it with such intense occupation of mhid, that we 
too readily forget, not merely our obligation and de- 
sign to do good to others, but almost the very fact 
that we are living in their sight The prevalence of 
such forgetfulness will obviously be quite destructive 
of the end in view, and, as a matter of practical wis- 
dom, any thing should be done to correct it With 
this view, make it a part of your morning exercises' in 
retirement to impress upon yourself a vivid recollec- 
tion of the &ct Hbat you are about to spend a day in the 
presence of ungodly persons, whose good your ezamp- 
ple and general conversatioii should promote. In addi- 
tion to this, take such opportunities as the course of the 
day may affind you (and a moment is sufficient for the 
purpose,) of reodling your attention to the same topic* 
and of casting your eye around yon, to observe who 
are spectators <^ your conduct, and what is the probor 
ble aspect of your conduct in their eye. Biich effi>rts 
as these may be a little troublesome, though scarcely 
soifyourh^ut be right; but they will be abundantly 
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liMieficial, and will go &r toiTards rendering you in 
ftct the light in a dark place which you desire td be. 
To remember this de^e is almost the same thing as 
to fulfil it ' The memory of it will serve, like the 
gmmer'shand, to apply the spark to the materials 
which are always prepared to attest its power. 
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SPECIFIC ACTION. 



Psalm cxix, 60. 
/ nutde haste, and delayed not. 

SuppofliNo you to be prepared for action, dear bre- 
thren, it was my aim in the last lecture to exhibit to 
you the methods of habitual exertion for the good of 
souls ; methods by ^hich you may at all times, and in 
all circumstaitces, pursue this important end, whether 
men will hear or whether they will ^rbear. I^ how- 
ever, the spirit of the Active Christian be withm you, 
I may be sure that, with whatever diligence you make 
habitual effi)rts, you do not ccmfine yourselves to them. 
You do not forget that you are surrounded by opportu- 
nities, more or less numerous and ample, of direct and 
specific exertion for the same end. Though you can- 
not be always communicatmg religious knowledge, 
you may be so sometimes ; and whatever may be the 
frequency with which such opportunities occur to you, 
a spirit of consistent dedication to your Lord will 
clearly lead you to improve them. I hope I may re- 
gard you as entering upon the duty of specific as well 
as habitual exertion for the conversion of sinners; and 
as prepared to receive with interest, and practically to 
apply, the observations to which the subject of the 
evening leada 
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t. 



" I need not stay to cast another glance at the various 
op|tortiinitieB of direct religious instruction which 
may occur ; hut one of them, famdy tSorship, possesses 
so much peculiar interest and importance, that I can- 
not refrain from makingen it a few remarks. 

I supfXMe, dear hrethren, I may take it for granted, 
that every pious man among you, ^ind every pious wo* 
man also, presiding over a household, maintains fiimily 
WOTship. To suppose the contrary, would be to sup- 
pose a measure of sinfUL neglect and inconsistency in 
the highest degree afflictive. What I have now more 
particularly m view is the manner (^ conducting thk 
exercise. Of course you maintain the reading of the 
more instructive and profitable portions of the holy 
scriptures, and the united offering of serious and ap- ^ 
Ipropriate supplicaticHia But I wish to recommend to 
you something further than this ; namely, the practice 
of addresnng serious observations to your household 
when assembled at yourfamUy tdiar. It is not neces- 
sary that this should be done invariably ; allowance 
may be made for circumstances inducing and justifying 
an occasional omission. Nor need, it be done at great 
length, a few observations, perhaps, being more con- 
ducive to usefulness in such an exercise, than many. 
Neither is it indifi^ensaUe that it should be of the na- 
ture of scriptural exposition^ to which perhaps you 
might conceive yourselves inccmipetent ; the very 
plainest observations of a serkms kind being suited to 
the purpose, whether connected with the portion of 
scripture which you have been reading or not. 

The circumstances of your household when assem- 
bled for worship aA>rd not only an unquestionable, but 
a most advantageous opportunity for such an exercise. 
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They are then withcbrawn frcnn their ordinary occupa- 
tions of domestic service, their attention is expressly 
challenged to sacred objects, and the whole habitation 
is, as far as practicable, reduced to a state of repose 
and quietness, adapted to favour the exercise of bene- 
ficial reflection* The various members of the fiunily 
are then especially gathered around you as its head, 
and more particularly as presiding over it in a reli- 
gious view. jBy conducting the wordiip of the fiunily, 
you officiate as its priest ; in reading the divine word, 
you become the mouth of God to them; and in suppli- 
cation you became their mouth towards God : In these 
circumstances, there&re, what can be more fit than 
that you should speak out of the fullness of your heart, 
and i»ress home upon these waiting auditors the ^eat 
things of Godi Is it not a scene pre-eminently invit- 
ing to such an eflbrt, and, as it were, created on pur- 
pose for it? And if this be omitted, does not the chief 
thing seem to be wanting, the beauty and crown, the 
life and soul, of the entire service 1 Here the whole 
influence of your parental and magisterial relations 
would throw its weight into your instructions, since 
you would speak not as the friend merely, but as the 
master and the parent Your knowledge of individual 
character, and of the mental exercises, dangers, or Q(&- 
cessities of each, v(K)uld give a most beneficial adapta- 
tion to your words, and enable you to address to each, 
by character, if not by name, encouragement or admo- 
nition of invaluable appropriateness; while the afiec- 
tion which your family bear you (and, if you fill your 
Istation like a christian, this will not be small,) wiU 
give additional weight to the words which fall firom 
your lips, and make them sink perhaps more deeply 
than any otliers into the heart 
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Now it is an estaMifidied and admitted pirinciple that 
the existence of an opportunity for useful exertion, 
creates an obligation to exertion. Every opportunity 
of doing good aught to be improved; so therefore 
ought thi£h which has now been described, ^s a pious 
head of a fenuly , you profess that you deske to be use- 
ful among them, and to wish, perhaps, either that you 
knew bettef how to be so, or that you had more 
opportunities of being so. But where have you been 
looking? Behold the opportunities immediately before 
you. If you have family worship twice in the day, 
which in the great majority of instances may be the 
case, here are at least seven hundred opportunities of 
usefulness to the souls of your household every year, of 
which, perhaps, you have hitherto made no improve- 
ment at all ! WiU you improve them frcMU hencefinrth 1 
Or do you mean to attach to your apparent anxiety the 
diaracter of mere pretence, by neglecting so obvious 
a method of exertion ? 

You may probably hesitate under a sense of the dif- 
ficulty of the exercise, and of your own incompetency. 
If I were urging you to any thing which required a 
peculiar talent, I would admit the force of this objec- 
tion: but it has really no foundation whatever. There 
is nothing frightful or overwhelming in your audience; 
an audience composed entirely of your children and 
servants, or other domesticated persons, with whom 
you are upon terms, not only of perfect fomiliarity, 
but of tender love. You are continually speaking to 
them with the utmost freedom upon innumerable other 
matters, and it is past belief that you can be incompe- 
tent to speak to them in a similar way about religion. 
What insuperable obstacle is there to your saying to 
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tbem— ^Dear inembeTs of my household, who masrf: 
floon be in eternity, and for whom I must give an wo 
boont, how awfully important it is for you to seek the 
L(Hrd! Are you seeking him? And, if you are not, 
will you not seek him while he may be found, and call 
upon him while he is near V 

I acknowledge indeed that you may find a difficulty, 
and perhaps a great one ; but I am convinced that it 
will arise much more out of the state of your own 
heart and your want of practice, than out c^ the nature 
of the exercise itsel£ As for the timidity and tremor 
which may arise from want of practice, it is perfectly 
childish to think of giving way to it There are few 
things which we do not perform with some tremulous- 
ness the first time ; but we know by multiplied expe- 
rience that tlus inconvenience iq^eedily vanishes. The 
obetructKHi arising fh»n the state of the heart is of a 
more serious kind ; but this also should and may be 
overcome. We do not feel deeply enough for the eter- 
nal welftjre of our household ! And how kmg is this 
smful condition to endure? Theremedyof itisebviousL 
Bp&aA but five minutes every m<nning, before you en- 
ter your family circle, in realizing their si»ritual caor 
dition, in stirring up yourself to caie for their souls, in 
thinking what you may say for their good, and in be- 
seeching God to make you a blessing to them, and I 
will venture to affirm that all yoor difficulties wHl 
vanish, like chaff before the wind. Instead of finding 
it impossiUe to open your lips, you will find it impos- 
sible to restrain them. 

But it is time t^iat we should return to the general 
subject of this discourse, and to observations applicar 
Ue to all those Vho may be engaging in specific en- 
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deavours for the salvatioQ of soul& Accept from me, 
dear brethren, in your arduQus and oflen perplexing 
work, a few remarks, first, on the method you should 
purgue^ and, next, on the dispositions you should 
exercise. 

I. In explaining to you the method you should pur« 
sue in your endeavours to turn a sinner to God, I may 
anticipate your glad attention; inasmuch as amidst 
your various anbarrassments, you may have often 
lamented that you knew not how to carry on, or even 
to begin, the work of religious instruction. 

I suppose you, then, for the sake of rendering my 
counsels more distinct, to be entering into conver- 
sation with an irreligious man for his conversion. Now 
I hope I need not here again enjoin what I have alrear 
dy pressed upon you,* namely, to aim directly at his 
conversionf and at nothmg short of it; and to frame 
all your exhortations in conformity v>ith the scrip' 
iures of truth I will rather enter into scxne detail 
of the process you should seek to accomplish. 

1. Your first object should be to convey a just knouh 
ledge of duty. It is plain that this is the.beginning 
of all valuable religious knowledge; and in all cases 
it is of admitted imp(»tance to begin at the beginning. 
Without doing so, there is little prospect of a satis- 
ftctory progress. Apart from correct viewsof duty, there 
can be nd adequate, and scarcely any rational, conviction 
of sin ; and, apart from conviction of sin, no due apprecia- 
tion of salvation. Nor may it by any means be taken for 
granted that, upon so simple and elementary a subject, a 
sufficientdegree of knowledge exists; upon the contrary, 

* iQfliyidual Effbrt, I<ect. X. p. S^ 
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Acts abundantly prove that men are as ignorant upon 
this point as they are upon any other ; and, in truth, that 
this is the radical and fundamental ignorance, which 
throws its baneful shadow over aU other subjects of 
instruction. Nor is it ignorance alone which prevails 
in reference to the principles of human obligation and 
duty. Enmity d^lters itself under cover of the dark- 
ness; and there is even a greater unwillingnesB to 
admit, than difficulty in perceiving them. 

As I have said, therefore, let your first object be to 
impart a just knowledge of duty. In this respect begin 
at the beginning, and show the person with whoimyou 
converse why, and on what ground, he is under (^li- 
gation towards God. For this purpose you have to set 
before him the fact that God is his maker, and to in- 
struct him that out of his relation to God there arises 
an obligation to love him, c»r to treat him kindly. 
This phrase, treating Qod kindly, I purposely use as 
expressive of the love to God which is the primary 
duty of man. It is the love of benevolence, which, in 
other wotds, is kindness, — exalting the idea of kind- 
ness towards God as much as you please, by considera- 
tions drawn from its greatness and glory. You are 
thus prepared to show a sinner that his duty consists^ 
not merely in avoiding outward wickedness, or in 
doing good works, but in cherishing a right state of 
heart, namely, a uniform and prevalent kindness to- 
wards God, manifest in that care for his honour and 
concern to please him, which are characteristic of 
such a state of mind. 

If it^sbouldseem tedious to take this method, or be 
deem^ that more rapid and effectual progress might 
be made by coming at once to charges of sin, or by 
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ipmediately discoursing of the love and suflferiogis of 
our ijoid Jesus, without depreciating these endeavours, 
I may safely affirm that their success is very liable to 
be much more specious than reaL A charge of sin to 
a man who does not know the ground of his obligation 
or the scope of his duty, if it be not altogether an un- 
intelligible thing, may be an irritating rather than an 
huinUing one ; while the tears which you may cause 
to flow by details of the sufferings of Christ may have 
litde connexion with moral emotions, in oae who has 
yet to learn his need of a saviour. On the other hand, 
although you may advance with seeming slowness 
when your labour is directed to establish the first prin* 
ciples of moral science, every measure of progress 
that you actually gain is real and solid ; of substan- 
tial value in itself, and fitted to be the fbundaticai of 
an excellent and durable superstructura In building 
a bouse, no man ultimately regrets the time or pains 
exp^ided in laying a firm foundation. On^ of the 
principal reasons, perhaps, of the lamented mstalnlity 
of apparent converts, may be found in the defective 
manner in which these fundamental truths have been 
learned. 

2. To a just Jmowledge of duty, yon will d course 
be ccmcemed to add a deep conviction of sin. The 
general necesnty df this is obvious ; since without it 
tiiere can £e no raticHial apprehendoa endanger, or of 
the need and value of salvation. Every thing desira- 
ble in the subsequent exercises of the mind, or in the 
ultimate formatioii of diaracter, will bear a [m^rtion 
to the depth and extent of this important process. 

Without insisting further, however, on the gene- 
ral necessity of i«oducing ade(|uate conviction of sin, 
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it may be more material to point out the course which 
fiuch eflforts should take. And here it is principally 
important, that you should efl^tually open to the per- 
floa with whom you are conversing ^ the plague o/hu 
cwn hearty You may find it easy to adduce instances 
of outward sin; you may conceive it to be the most 
obvious and effectual manner of bringing home the 
charge of actual guilt, and you may be more particu- 
larly tempted to act on this principle in ca^es (^ gross 
profligacy, where immoralities constitute the grand 
a£q[)ect of character : but in all cases, if you do not en- 
tirely avoid this method you should lay on it very little 
stress. Make no use of the sins of drunkenness, lying, 
piofimity, sabbath-breaking, or any other outward sin, 
but as an occasion of tracing up these acknowledged 
wrongs to the source of evil within the breast If you 
do not exhibit and establish the fiict that the heart is 
evil, that the indulged passions and cherished purposes 
of the soul are wrong, you do nothing towards the 
production^ any valuable effect A man who does 
not know and acknowledge this, neither acknowledges 
nor knows his real criminality, and can never take 
his right stand before God. You should therefore be 
very particular in this respect; and press with ear- 
nestness and perseverance the instructions and illus- 
trations by which this often strange, and always un- 
welcome truth, may be fully manifested to the un- 
derstanding, and riveted on the conscience. 

In this effi)rt you will derive much assistance fnun 
the previous instruction I have recommended, as to the 
ground and' nature of man's duty to God. What prin- 
cipally leads men to think that outward evils are their 
only sins, is the antec^ent notion that outward right- 
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eoQBneia is their only duty. If they axe honest, and 

sober, and kind, and a few such things, they conceive 

; that they fulfil all thei^ duty; and hence, very natu- 

j rally, When you attempt to convict them of sin, their 

I ideas are confihed to some breach of these obligations : 

I but, if you succeed in making them understand that 

their duty to God lies in cherishing a kind state of 

heart towards him, your way is prepared fijr showing 

the existence of sin apart from outward conduct, and 

fKX demonstrating that inward source of iniquity to 

which all the streams are to be referred. 

To those of yon who have made any attempts to 
convict a sinner of wickedness of heart, I need not Eb,f 
that it is a conclusion which a thousand e^rts are 
made to avoid. Innumerable pretexts, excuses, and 
evasions are resorted to, in order to take off the edge 
of conviction, and to cover or extenuate what can no 
longer be denied. It is for you to observe and to fol- 
low all these shiflings, and to see that the object' 
of your compassion shall have 'no cloke* for his' 
sin. While a man contends that bis heart is good, 
that he means weU, that he wishes to be good, and 
would be so if he could, but that he cannot, or main* 
tains any of the large class of fidlacies akin to these, 
little or no progress is made in convincing him of sin. 
Whatever addition may have been made to his know- 
ledge, no change is induced in the state of his heart; 
he retflUns all his pride, he cherishes eveiy iniquity, he 
hastens to his ruin. However tedious or difficult it 
may be, therefore, to pursue the fugitive into succes- 
fflve and apparently endless subterfuges, and to fight 
battle after battle at successive points of deface, all 
the value you attach to his salvation urges yOil t6 p^* 
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severe. Leave him to W the victim of a^y one (£ these 
&llacies, apd he is undone. 

You should rememher,also^ that when you have in* 
duced an aeknowledgment of sin, your w<Hrk in this 
reE^iect is not completed. It is indispensable to in^ire 
humUidtion* There is a vast capacit^p in &l]en man 
oi making an, unfeeliii^ acknowledgment of the most 
touching truths; and so you. will find it with the &(^ 
of his own criminality. A sinner who may .at length 
admit eveiy thing that you wish, may jret continue 
obdurate and unaffected. If you examine into the rea-. 
son.of this, you will find that it is because he is thoug^t- 
lesii^ because the . £iict of his cruninality, though ao* 
kncwledged, is not reflected ij^[x>a, or oontempilated in 
the light adapted to render it infiuentiaL It ronaina 
for you, therefore, to bring the acknowledged fiiiet 
again and again before his . eyes,^ and to press home 
upon hkn the various considerati(»is by which the mnl 
of sin may be exhibitod* You have to sipeak of the 
justice and force of the obligation which is broken, of 
the wretchedness which is introduced into the heart, 
of the awfiil and endless displeasure.of the almighty 
judge; aodiiiaddition tothese t(^s,of theinestimat- 
ble sacrifice which has been offered in expiation. The 
bearing of the last of these is of peculiar importance, 
inasmuch as it is pre-eminently adapted to melt the 
heart by the dii^ay of unutterable love. It sets home 
c<»iviction without an aspect of severity. But in ord» 
that it may produce this effect, it is necessary that it 
should be wisely and clearly put, and that the suffer*' 
ings of Christ should be so associated witli the just de> 
sert o( oar sins aa to become to us the real meosiHO of 
Qur. pym c riroi niri i ty. 
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3. Having proceeded thus far, jour next object will 
be to induce a right appreciation of the Saviour. 

Safe as it might be deemed, experience proves that 
it is not safe, to assume that every person knows the 
general character, or even the name of the Saviour of 
dnners; while it is xsertain that multitudes who are. 
much less ignorant than this, have no correct ideas of 
the nature or design of his work. Besides this, there 
is ordinarily found, in connexion even with enlarged 
scriptural knowledge, an immediate and obstinate ten- 
dency to self-dependence and self-righteousness. No 
sooner are anxieties respecting salvation awakened, 
thaii relief is sought from purposes of amendment, 
from exercises 'of prayer, or from some similar source. 
Against this evil It is of the utmost importance to 
guard. These are but delusive hopes, but refugees of 
lies; and those wha betake themselves to an insecure 
refuge are in as imminent peril as those who seek no 
refuge at afl. 

Now in order to exhibit the Lord Jesus Christ to a 
Binner in his supreme and exclusive excellency, it is 
necessary to make strong and painful statements re- 
specting the utter helplessness of his own condition. An 
awakened sinner finds his situation awful, and his 
feelings impel him, Mindly no doubt, to do something 
fi>r its amelioration. In this efSsrt he does himself no 
good, while he entirely overlooks the all-sufficient Sa- 
viour. Nothmg can be more important, therefore, 
than the^^strongest and most direct statements that all 
such efforts are useless, and that no advance whatever 
10 made towards acceptance with God by any amount, 
or by any continuance of them. 

Such a statement as this falls, and not altogether 
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cmnaturally, like something harsh and incr^ible upon 
a sinner's ear. He is ready to say, perhaps, * How hard 
is this ! God is displeased with me for having done wrong; 
bathe will not be pleased with me if I do right Though 
I have been sififul in time past, I am now doing the 
very best I can, and surely I. may expect a being so 
kind and merciful as Grod is to be satisfied with this, 
ox if he is not, what can I do morel' Now thi& lan- 
guage, though containing much error, contains akb 
some truth. God is kind and merciful ; sufficiently so, 
not merely to welcome to his friendship sinners who 
do the best they can, but sinners who do not ; a truth 
which it is of the highest importance to maintain un- 
questionable. But if so, why may not a man who is 
striving to the utmost indulge hope of safety? 

The mily satisfactory method of meeting this ques- 
tion, is to exhibit with simplicity and clearness the 
truths relating to the moral government of Qqd ; .to 
explain that Grod is not dealing with us simply as a 
father, but as a governor and a judge; and to show 
how a person who has to conduct afiairs cS govern- 
ment is required to impose a restraint on his private 
feelings, and to proceed undeviatingly in the adminis- 
tration of. public justice. The &ct of the Divine 
Being having instituted such a government being un- 
derstood, and its justice and excellency perceived, a 
sinner will come to know where he stands, and to 
realizq his condition as one of righteous helpless coiv- 
demnation before the bar of Qod. He will be prepared 
•to see that the soul that sinneth must die; to admit 
that for a convicted criminal there is necessary a right- 
eousness better than his own ; and to appreciate the 
occasion, the necessity, the adaptation, and the excel- 
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iency of the ngitteousness of Christ, togethei^ 
ixMindleas love which hna been exercided44>wt 
iaits proyision. \ 

It should be yoar endeavour to explain ako b^r what 
method a oaner may secure to himself Ihe ben^t of 
the death ei Christ It is too commonly imagined that 
the death of Christ oofy makes way for the acceptance ) 
ef what men do for their own salvation ; and in many 
instEmces great perplezityiezists as to the import of 
the terms coming to Christ, and hdiemag Cfst. him* 
Make it your object to show that the benefit of Christ's 
death is to be secured by ttibnUuing ourselves io hu 
method of salvation ; Xxf cherishing a state of mind 
Inreathing acquiescence in the |»ovision of his grace ; 
by giving ourselves up, as guilty, helpless, and undone, 
to Christ Jesus, that he may be our wisdom, and righte- 
ousness, and sanctification, and redemption. 

Still it is ft question whether, aft^ all this, the «in* 
ner whom you are instructing tnay subrmt himself to 
the righteousness of God. The probability is that he 
will long struggle against it ; and that you vnll find it 
necessary to plead with him l^ various arguments of * 
duty and of safety, of ^titude and <k love, before he 
will rejoice your heart by ad<^tii^ the language of an 
ancient pharkee, "What things were gun^me, those 
I have counted loss for Christ'' 

4. To these remarks I may add, that you will find it 
of great importance, in your endeavours to convert a 
sinner, to induce a habit of meditation. 

The two ol^ects that you wish to ef^t are the ae<* 
quisitien of knowledge, and the production of feeling. 
In any case an habitual thoughdessness would be an 
almost insuperable barrier to your progress ; but more 

L* 
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especially so in this, ia which the truths you haye to 
commuiiicate are unwelcome, and the whole heart is 
in arms against the impression you aim to produce. 
Now thoughtlessness upcm religious subjects is the 
uniform characteristic of ungodly men; and has been 
fi)und, to a most melancholy extait, to baffle the e^rts 
which have been made for their conversion. This will 
be your grand enemy, and you will do well to wage 
war against it from the fir^ by solemn injunctitm and 
earnest entreaty. 

As thoughtlessneflB is a powerful adversary to your 
success, so a habit of meditation will be a most impor- 
tant ally. The quantity of attention paid to an object is 
one of the xxMidkions which determine the effect it shall 
produce on the mind. Whatever is much dwelt upon 
is deeply influential, even though it be a trifle ; and if 
you can induce a frequent thooghtfulness of divine 
things, you secure for them a most valuable and pro- 
portionate power. Meditation after you have left, may 
do much more than the whole course of your converr 
sation. It brings truth home again and again to the 
heart, and up by a process of digestion, incorporates it 
with the character. Truths thus taken up by a person's 
own thoughts begin to do their work, and e^ter into 
C(»flict with those antagonist fealings which tibey are 
designed to overcome. 

You will always find a person whom you can get to 
thinkf making some progress. In your successive visits 
you will not observe him precisely at the same point 
He will have something to say to you, or will be ready 
for you to say something to him. Having been exer- 
cised by reflectiour his mind will be continually pre* 
sentmg some new aq[>ect, which will be highly ftvour- 
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able to your work of ingtractkni, and will give to your 
labour, not only a present charm, but(« cheering pros- 
pect of succesa 

It is, perhaps, a yet more important reason why you 
ahonld enforce a habit of meditation, that you have to 
enjoin upon the sinner with wk»n you converse the 
production of a change in his own mind,* (for such is 
the tenor of your exhortation when you urge him to 
tarn to the Lord, or to flee to the Saviour,) and reflec- 
tion is the instrument by which this, is to be accom- 
pliahed. He has proud and other sinful feelings with 
which he is to contend ; but with what, weapon 1 Tell 
him that divine truth is his sword, and- meditation the 
hand that must wield it Tell him that his force for 
the traimformaticHi of his own heart lies in taking up 
the truths of God, and in making an intentional and 
vigorous application of them to his own case ; that with 
an evil heart to subdue, he is loudly called upon to use 
this method ; and that if he does not, his ruin is his 
own. . 

With these views, make it an importunate request 
to any person whom you wish to turn from the error 
of his ways, that he will go into solitude fora portion \ 
of time, say half an hour, every day ; and that he will 
spend it scrupulously in the consideration of what re- 
lates to his spiritual wel^e, whether in the examina^ 
tion of his own heart, in the perusal of the word of 
God, or in the recollection of instructions he may have 
received — always, be it understood, with direct appli- 
cation to his own case. If you succeed in this request, 
I do not hesitate to express my conviction that you 

* See Individual Effort, p. 296. 
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iiaye gained your great object, and that you wiU BCN>n 
)Bee conversion lidlow. Never was it known yet, that 
\bl man pursued a course of sin who fixr half an houf 
iev^ry day looked eternal things in the ftce ; and the 
first instance of it that occurs will deserve to be re- 
corded as nothing less than a miiacle. 

II. A bnef space ixoly^now remains to notice the di^ 
positions wiucfa your work will require to be in exer* 
else. 

1. The first of them is resolution. The necessity of 
this will arise partly firom yourself. When the c^por- 
tunity of action arrives, every inward impediment may 
come afresh into existence, or aggravate jtself into 
greater force ; so that, after all, if 3rou are not resolute, 
the work may not be done. The necessity of it may 
arise partly fipom others. You may find religion an 
unwelcome subject ; or if general conversation on it 
may be tolerated, a determination may be manifested 
to evade, <»* even to resent, any approach to 4 p^^sqnal 
reference. Carefully avoiding any thing which may 
be really unwise, you should be resolved to do what is 
right Fhrmly carry oi^t your conviction of duty, and 
fully discharge your ccmscience of its bimlen. A eick 
child may refuse medicine, and a person in imminent 
dangeir may scorn help ; but you do not yield to the 
petulence of either the one or the other : bow much 
less ought you Uf suffer an efEbrt to be. repelled, which 
aims at tiie prevention of spiritual and eternal 
woes ! 

2. To resolution add promptness. Time is always 
flying, and opportunities of usefulness, when they arrive, 
instantly begin to take their departure too. They 
should therefore be embraced immediately. How often 
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may we liiiger, unwiHiiig^ to begin the effast, tmtil a 
large portion, or perhaps the whole, of the time which 
might have been usefiilly employed is gone! We 
should be quickened by the consideration that oppor- 
tunities, when they are gone, never return: whatso- 
ever therefore our hands -find ta do, let us do it with 
our might/ 

9» Your endeavours wUl require the exereise of 
vkUchfidness, Ever-vaiying circumstances will de- 
mand an ever^observant eye. At the outset, you may 
find reason to postpcme your intended ettart to another 
opportunity ; or as you proceed, you may discover the 
operation of some cause rendeiing it desirable that you 
should desist The effect of your conversation may need 
to be watched. Perhaps it may irritate ; or the drift 
of it may be misapprdiended ; or some new aspect of 
character may appear, calling far a change of address; 
or you may discern a beneficial influence, a£brding 
you great encouragement to proceed. All such things 
as these a^ invpQirt&aU and the prompt notice and the 
skilful use of them may be very closely connected with 
your success. The object you have in view is awfully 
delicate, and your endeavour should be conducted 
throughout with a trembling care lest your own hand 
should mar yonr design and destroy your hope. 

4 Another disposition indispensable in your laboiir 
c^ love is patience. You must not expect to accomplish 
every thing in a moment, or to carry the heart of an # 
enemy to God by storm. A state of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and sinful passion, presents many difficulties in the 
way of its own cure ; euad we may be very thankful if 
we accomplish it even by sbw degrees. Truths 
which appear to us with the utmost plainness, or the 
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most decisive evid«sice, may be veary cUmbtflQ or obi- 
ocure to those with whom we ocmverse ; and feelings 
which have so long been excited and moulded by 
worldly or sinful objects^ may but very gradually yield 
to the influence of the most powerfol transfimning con- 
tnd6aration& Ckxitinued ignorance and obduracy under 
our most sedulous instructions should be treated, not 
with anger or severity, but with the utmost gentle- 
ness and pity; lest any manifestation of impatience 
npon our part shocdd otetract our access to the under- 
standing and the heart, and forfeit the love and coiiii« 
dence in which the chief power of a teacher con* 
sists. 

5. in fine, your efS>rts should be made with perte- 
verance. Whatever may be ih&r want of success^ 
never abandon them, so long as the opportumty of 
making them remains. You may have many tompta- 
ti(ms to do so. One may shew so much resentment, 
another so much stupidity, and a third so much mcoii* 
stancy, that you may be ready to say, < Every thing 
practicable has been done for liiese pec^le; it is of no 
use to pursue them further.' But let a recollecticNot ci 
the immense value of their salvation check the influ- 
ence of Buqh a sentiment If you do abandon them^ 
it is to everlasting ruin. And can you do this? What! 
while life and hope remain? While God abandons 
thmn not, but prolongs the opportunity of repentance ^ 
All that is compassionate forbid ! In various known 
instances' persevering instruction has been effectual 
after many years of resistance, and for aoght you know, 
at the very moment of your despair success may be 
^^ut to be vouchsafed to you. Under all circum- 
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fltaaces be stedfitst and immoveable; and, till a siimer 
is in hell, omit no efiS^rt to prevent his falL 

Sudif-dear brethren, are the comieels I commend to 
jToii ior your assistance in your labour ; let me only 
hofpe that you wDl combine diligence with wisd<Mn> 
and act in tiie spirit of the Paalmist» when he saidt * I 
made haste, and^ delayed not'' 






JLJBCTURJB VII. 

TREATMENT OF VARIOUS CASES. 



Psalm xix. 7, S. 

The law of the Lord is perfect converting the sotd; 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

It might have been expected that, as all men are in- 
volved in a common ruin, and are the subjects o£ a 
common depravity, so the method to be pursued in 
endeavouring to turn them unto God would be <me and 
uniform. If, however, even to a small extent^ you 
have made such endeavours, you have doubtless found 
that the one wickedness of mankind exhibits itself in 
many aspects, and gives rise to cases of so great 
variety as to defy the applicaticm of a common method. 
These cases are often as new and diverse, in compa- 
rison with each other, as though they arose from di^ 
ferent and even opposite causes ; and the occurrence 
of them in your own practice has, perhaps, convinced 
you that, for their effectual treatment, they require no 
inconsiderable variety oi knowledge and skill 

This variety of skill and knowledge, allow me to 
say, dear brethren, it is highly important you should 
attain. It is so,- at least, if it is important that you 
should have any success in your work ; because an 
unfitness to treat particular cases is plainly adapted. 
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not merdy to impeder bat to obstruct it altogether. 
If a sinner arrives at a point of ignorance, or mistalce, 
or obduracy, at whicb you do not know what to do 
with him^ it is clear that aU hope of your being useiiil 
to him is at an end. I am prepared to hear you say, 
that, though impc^rtant, this eminent ski]IA:dnesB is. 
not easy; and I grant it But what matter connected 
with our own wel&re do we abandon because it is not 
€U8y ? We pursue every such object so &r as it is 
practicable. Now it is unqu^sticxoably practicable to 
qualify ourselves for the proper treatment of alt forms 
of human depravity. The word of God, the instru- 
ment we have to em{doy, is perfectly fitted for its 
work ; anj^is also able to render the man of Ged ** per- 
fect, thoroughly prepared" fi>r his labour. Our defi- 
ciencies in action result from previous deficiencies in 
the accurate knowledge and just application of divine 
truth. Our small utility as soldiers under the Captain 
of salvation arises, in great part, firom our having be- 
stowed little pains on acquiring the use of our weapon; 
the remedy of which evil is evidendy necessary, and 
will qs evidently be availing, to the efficiency of our 
services. 

The subject is ^ extensive as it is important All 
that I can do on the present occasion is to drop a few 
hints on some of the cases which most fifequently arise, 
as aids to your further reflection. We may contem- 
plate them as they indicate either the state ef the i«n- 
derstanding or of the heart 

I. — 1. As referring to the state of the understanding, 
the first case we notice is that of deep ignorance^ In 
many cased it may appear, that your conversation^- 
although you have conceived it to be simple, is not 

M 
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safficiendy sd for the person wfaoee good you seek. It 
takes for granted too much previous knowledge, .^id 
as, if you had been trying to make a child read who 
had not learned the letters, you wouM abandon the 
lesson and have recourse to the alfribabet, so, in these 
cases, you should Mi back on the most simple portions^ 
liie alphabet of religious truth. 

As to the instances of extreme ignorance which 
sometimes occur, and which would be scarcely credi- 
ble if they were not substantiated by tmqoestionabie 
testimony, it is by no means to be concluded, that any 
of them, even the most desperate, are beyond ei^tual 
instruction. However slender the capacity may be hf 
nature, or however deteriorated by the want of earl j 
instruction, if the mind be sane there is hope. God 
has fitted truth to the mind, and the mind to truth, 
and we may rely with pei^t confidence on the wi»- 
dom and sufficiency of the adaptation. Our object 
diould be, to arrive at the>simplest and most elemen-^ 
tary foxma of truth, by reducing our own knowledge 
to its rudiments, and by searching the scriptures for 
tJie most apt illustrations. The comparison which, 
with the greatest fiicility , exhibits the nature and con- 
sequences of our relation to God, (the fundamental 
principles of mdktd troth,) and which the Bcnpturea 
often employ, is drawn from, the parental character. 
*'lf I be a father, where is mine honour?" Every 
sane man can understand that children ought to love 
their parents; and every one who can understand this, 
is capable of receiving all the truths which rekte tx> 
his duty to God, and to his sin and misery, and, fhere- 
fi>re, those which relate to hss salvaition. 

2. Another case of frequent occurrence is that of 
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WBfgwaetmg lu^iesoefice. Those witii wbom you 
ooaverse, perhaps, instantly express their agreement 
in eve^ thing you say, but in such a manner as to 
leave a painful conviction that they neither under- 
stand nor attempt to understand it These are ex*^ 
oeedingly tiresome eases, and ap^fnrently almost cle»- ) 
perate. The real scairce of this empty assent is pax^ 
b^y to be found in a desire to-eseape the trouble of 
Miy exercise of mind on religious subjects. Th^ agree 
to every thing, that they may not have the fatigue of 
tJiinkhig of any thing ; it is the most effectual way of 
keeping their minds quiet^ and of sending you away, 
a(t the same time, satisfied with your visit The me- 
thod of treating this case is not so much by instructicMi 
as by motive. You have not so much to teach them 
that which they do not know, as to press upon them 
that which they do know. The deep sleep of the heart 
paralyses the understanding ; it is your business to die* 
turb it For this purpose, make the strongest possible 
appeals to the passions, so as your appeals are grounded 
upon admitted trutha Strive to your utmost to touch 
the feelings. Do all that can be done to awaken hope, 
fear, grief, shame, or any other powerful passion, it 
sparcely matters which; for when any one pomes into 
strong action, the understanding will begin to act, and 
the whole soul will be open to you at once. In such 
cases as these you should be particularly studious to 
faring out the whole pungency of divine truth, which 
cannot be supposed to be greater than it may be neces- 
sary and fit to employ. Do not shrink from adducing 
whatever in holy writ is most melting ot most terrific ; 
and, without asperity, adopt a manner of address as 
solemn and ^ubdueing as you may be able to assume. 
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3. The iMtd case we notice is that c£tenaeioug 
mistake. It occurs when persons hold errors a6 un- 
questionable truths. Some, for example, are perfectly 
convinced that they were made christians in their bap* 
tjsm; others, that if they lead a good life they can be 
in no daaiger; and others, that, however they may be 
called upon, they really cannot Ao any thing that they 
ought The influence of such mistakes is plainly very 
mischievous. They not only negative some important 
portions of truth, but they &cilitate the evasion and 
neglect of all the rest They exert an influence the 
more pernicious, because they are held, not as truths 
merely, but as parts of religious truth; so that in en- 
deavouring to show their fallacy, you seem to be un- 
dermining their very faith itsel£ 

Now, I do not mean to say that such persons can- 
not be converted without a special conviction of these 
errors, nor that your whole efbrts should be direct^ 
to such an object; yet I conceive it important that 
they should not be overlooked. If they can be des- 
troyed, a great obstacle is removed out of the way, 
and success very much facilitated ; and there is no 
reoson to despair of the attempt It is important, how- 
ever, to remember how this attempt should be made. 
We should keep at the utmost distance from bitterness 
or censure, we should never laugh at people for 
their ignorance, or even accuse them of it; we should 
never oppose error by mere assertion or po^tivity. 
Our endeavour should be to induce thought and ezar 
mination ; to open avenues of reflection, and furnish 
materials for it ; to exhibit clear, solid, and convin-^ 
cing arguments, with great coolness, with no aim at 
triumph, and leaving them for consideration in order 
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to produce their full eSsct It is of great in^rtance, 
in such cases as thes^, to induce a habit of indepenr 
(2e»^ thinking ; independent alike of others and of' 
themselves. When you can induce a person to feel 
that he is not to hold an opinion because he has al- 
ways held it, or because other people maintain it, or 
liecause it has been inculcated upon him by his religi- 
ous teachers, or for any other reason but because it is 
true, you loosen some of the grand roots of the tree of 
errer, and may the sooner expect to see it fall. 

4 The last case we menticm under this head, is 
that of sophistical entanglement. Many persons are, 
^K* profess to be, embarrassed with difficulties on 
various pcmits; these become the topics of almost 
every conversation, and little progress seems to be 
practicable^ as to the production of spiritual good, un- 
less they can be silenced or removed. 

Some cases of this class exhibit great tenderness oi 
conscience, And anxiety of mind, the embarrassment is 
{dfunly real and not feigned, and the exercises result- 
ing &<Mn it, perhaps, extremely painful. These per- 
sons i^uld be treated with great gentleness. You 
should hear all that they wish to say, since the very ut- 
t^mnce of it may relieve a burdened heart Enter into 
every perplexity, and however clear the point may be 
to you, spare neither time nor pains in the kindest 
manner to reader it so to them. Bear compassionately 
with their weakness; and go over the same ground 
with them again and again, if necessary, endeavouring 
not to evade, but really to meet every difficulty, and to 
treat each subject in a manner that ought to be satis- 
factory. Combine prayer with your converse ; since 
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nothing tends more to lead the understandiug to rest^ 
than a devout and a tranquil heart 

* Cases of perplexity are for the most part, however, 
of a difierent kind* You meet with doubts and objec- 
tions in far greater numbers among persons who evi- 
dently amuse themselves with them, and make them 
an occasion of trifling with you. It requires some wis- 
dom and resolution to deal with such people as these. 
If you will suflfer them to direct the conversation, they 
will lead you, perhaps, through the whole region of 
controversy, touching upon one subject a^r another 
so rapidly as to allow oi the effective consideration of 
none. Such trifling as this should be cut short Yon 
will do well, in the first place, to limit the discourse 
to difficidties actually felt by the person vnth whom 
you converse. It [Mainly can be of no importance at 
all to converse with him upon any other; yet you may 
often find, when a doubtfiil point is started, that it is 
merely for the sake of conversation, and that no embar- 
rassment respecting it actually exists. All such topics 
discard. You will find it an advantage, secondly, to 
refiise to answer objections to the sentiments of other 
persons. You will commonly have much of this sort 
of work provided for you ; something has been found 
in such a book, or said by such a minister, or held by 
such a professor, against which heavy objections may 
be brought Bat you are not bound to answer those 
objections. It will be much better for you to be pre- 
pared with your own representation of truth, for which 
alone, of course, you can be held accountable. What- 
ever objections may be brought against this, you will 
be expected, and you should be able, to repel ; but you 
may thus secure theopportunity of making a represen- 
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taticoi not liable to gome, perhaps not liable to any, of 
the objections with which your antagonist meant you 
should have to contend. Your advantage, in this re- 
spect, is still greater, if your study of the word of God 
should have led you into views of truth so modified as 
to avoid ail the objections of the infidel, and as to ex- 
tort the confession, ' If things are so, they are per- 
fectly reasonable^ and liable to no complaint' He will 
tell you, perhaps, that he commonly hears a very dif- 
ferent accoimt; but hold yourself quite independent of 
other men>B opinions, that you may Imk yourself with 
no man's errors. Let your only question be. Are not 
these views true? Thirdly; it is important to press 
upon every such person a-faithful regard to admitted 
truths. No man will say that, every thing is fiilse ; 
something', at all events, is true, and is acknowledged 
to be true by himself. But every moral truth is 
adapted to exercise a practical influence to which it is 
obligatory to yield. If a person acknowledges only 
^ .^^that Godr is his maker, out of this truth arises an obli- 
gation to love his Maker, which it is imperative on 
him to fulfil. Press this obligation home. That some 
truths are enveloped in darkness, is no reason why 
those should be neglected which shine as in a blazeof 
light Whatever may be said as to doubtful points, 
resistance to admitted truths is clearly wrong. If you 
press this successfully, you gain every thing. The 
heart which yields to one truth will speedily discover 
more. Finally, make it your endeavour to prodtcce 
seriousness. You will scarcely fail to discover evi- 
dences of prevailing levity ; and without settling any 
controverted point, you will be able to show, that 
topics which involve such awful issues as belong to 
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life, death, and eternity, ought not to be treated with 
levity. In such -an e^ortation, if you yourself are 
serious, every man^s conscience will be your ally ; and 
if you succeed in inducing seriousness, you do much to 
£icilitate the exercise of beneficial consideration* 

n. — 1. Among the cases which may be referred to 
the state of the heart, may be ronked, in the first 
place, fallacious cor^dence. You meet, doubtlesa, 
with many persons who are well satisfied with their 
state, upon grounds which a^rd no6atisfacti<»i toyou; 
so very well satisfied, indeed, that it is a natter of no 
small difficulty to induce even aa inquiry on the sub- 
ject Now it cannot admit. df a doubt that every 
means should be employed to break up such a ruinous 
confidence. While it continues, it is obvious that no 
progress whatever can be made in saving knowledge. 
It shields the heatt from every thing which may be 
adapted to pierce it, and inevitably frustrates every 
attempt at conversion. It is of the first importance, 
therefore, that this obstacle should-be removed. To 
leave it in existence is to abandon the sinner to his 
tuin. 

As to the question how it should be attempted, I 
readily auswer, that it should be done in the gentlest 
way possible. It is at the very best a painfiil work, 
both to him who performs it, and to him for whose 
sake it is peirormed ; and, as in a surgical operaticm, 
any unnecessary severity may well be spared. But if 
gentle measures do not prevail, undoubtedly more 
powerfiil ones should be resorted to. If hints and in- 
sinuations are sufiicient, by all means let a deceived 
sinner learn his misery by means of them; but if they 
axe not so, let it be declared to him in the broedeBt and 
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plainest terma Even hesitation in this respect is" 
treachery to the sonl's wel^e, and; instead of being ^ 
commended as tenderness, ought to be ccmdemned as 
cruelty. There is no interest but that of the soul that 
we should treat in such a ruinous manner. If a per- 
son's house were in flames, would any one hesitate to 
say to him, If you do not escape, you will bp Immt 1 
And why diould we feel so much less deeply for men's 
sonls, as to skrink from telling them, in direct terms, 
if we can show them scriptural grounds for it, that 
Aey are in the way to hell ? All that is really compas- 
sieoate forbids such treacherous tenderness, whatever 
may be the immediate or apprehended results of a 
bolder and more faithful course. « 

2. There are cases, secondly, of intentional deceiL 
People with whom you converse not unnaturally wisdi 
to stand well in your eyes ; and they frequently give 
a better account of themselves than truth woukl war- 
rant Sometimes this extends only to a disclaimer of 
grosser &ult8 ;• at others a oloak of religion is assumed, 
in part perhaps for the sake of expected charity. I 
have known instances of this kind of deliberate impo- 
sition, even upon the very verge of eternity* That it 
is of the utmost importance to make your way to the 
heart and conscience of such persons, admits of no 
doubt ; and though it may be difficult, much may be 
done towards it by searching conversation, and by col- 
lateral inquiry. Whether any benefit may arise from 
intimating your suspicions, or from bringing forward 
your evidence of their hypocrisy, is doubtful, and must 
be decided by your own discretion in each particular 
case. But one method is of imdoubted propriety and 
suitableness. It is to trace iniquity to the heart, and 
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* endoavDor to lead to its detection, there. Weasre,p6iw 
haps, apt to lay too much^stress upon outward sina, in 
our eflbrtB to produce conviction ; and though I do not 
say that they should he wholly unnoticed, yet it is fiur 
more important to lead a sinner to a just knowledge 
of his own heart, than to ccnvict him merely of exter- 
nal guilt Let any one who wishes, however fidsely, 
to disavow charges of open sin, have the full benefit iof 
such a disavowaL Say that it is c^ no consequnioe 
whether he is or is not guilty of the wickedness he 
disckinis; that if he be innocent of it, he is still cor- 
rupt at heart, and an enemy to God ; that this is his 
great iniquity, and that which equally ensures his de- 
struction. No fraud can be practised upon you in re- 
ference to this charge. If he pretends to deny it, the 
book of God is at once your authority and your proof; 
if he falls under it, your object is attained. 
» d. You may meet with many cases of iU-direeied 

effort. Where you have so &r succeeded as to awaken 
anxiety, or where, in the first mstance, you may 
have found a measure of it to exist, you may never- 
theless discover that the endeavours to which it leads 
are altogether of an unsatisfactory kind. Some you 
may find betaking themselves to a diligent keepmg to 
their church ; some to leading a better 1^; some to 
regular attendance at a place of worship ; some to 
reading and prayer, and religious associations. 

Now some of these things are most excellent in 
themselves, and may be regarded as pleasing and 
hopeful indications d commencing piety ; but we 
should take great care to encourage no satis&ctioii, 
either m ourselves or in others, in that which after 
all is not of a saving character. A broad and decisive 
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c&dnciion lefaires to be tewn between things which 
ftre good in themselves,, and things which have an 
adaptation to rescue a. sinner frcon sin and misery. 
Nothing, fi»r example, can be more excellent than 
holiness 4 yet the condition of a sinner is such, that, 
if he were to be henceforth as holy as an angel, he 
would gain nothing as to deliverance from condemna- 
titm. For this purpose there is required an atonement 
Ibr ffla, iK^dbt God. has provided* in the death of his 
Son; and snbmisgian to that atonement on the part of 
%t sinner is the only method whereby the benefit of it 
«an be derived to him. It i^ould be carefully observ- 
ed by us, whetiher tiiis^tate of mkid isor is not induced, 
ff it be, every thing is well ; if it be not, every thing 
is wrong. It may be ccmjoined with any or aU of the 
pleasing appearances above noticed ; but^ on the other 
hand, any or all of these may be eeparated from it. 
It is not certain that a sinner has submitted to God 
because he is thus hopefully exercised ; he may have 
done se*-K>r he may not 

None of these pleasing appearances exercise a more 
plausH>le and deluave influence than prayer. To a 
very great extent a notion prevails, tiiat sinners may 
b(B saved l^ prayer; and there is something so excel- 
lent in pn^er itself, and, o(msidered as a ^iritual 
exercise, so much identified with the existence d£ 
sincere piety, that many pious persons have either im- 
bibed tiie same sentiment, or are startled at the opposite. 
To me it appears to be one of the simplest and most 
obvious truths, that no man can be saved by prayienr; ) 
If it be a spiritual exercise (which is ftx from beiif^ 
always the case,) it may be, like holiness, an eviden^^ 
of 8alvation,but not iStudinstrv/ment-x^ it It is not that 
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which a sinner is to do in oider to be sayed^ or that bjr 
which he can be saved. It does nothing towards his 
salvation, bat leaves the question of acceptanee or 
wrath just where it was. Now, even if prayer might 
always be taken as an evidence of piety, it would be 
- an unscriptural and mischievous tiling to confound the 
ev^idences with the method of salvation. , But, as I 
have just hinted, prayer is by no means uniformly u 
spiritual exercisa Much of it is formal, and much 
that is not fi>rmal is natural — ^the utterance of an awa* 
]i;ened, but not of a subdued, heart This is even no 
evidence of piety; and yet it is the prayer by which 
multitudes hope to be saved. It is not only a truth, 
therefore, but a very important triith, that a sinner 
cannot be saved by prayer; that if his prayer be lui* 
accompanied with submission to God, it leaves him 
under condemnation ; that if it be accompanied with 
submission to God, it is not prayer that saves hiniy 
but submission ; and that reliance placed upon prayer 
serves only to blind him to his condition, and to render 
prayer itself an instrument of his ruin. 

It is the more material that prayer should be set in 
its true light, because by many persons it is regarded, 
not merely as that which will save them, bat as the 
only thing which it is either requisite or possible for 
them to do in reference to their salvation. * If prayer 
does not answer the end,' they/ are ready to say, 
* what can we do more V And as it uniformly happens 
th^bt. prayer does not answer an end for which it is un- 
SG^pturally and inapprojnriately used, it hence follows, 
that they conclude they have nothing else to do, and 
make themselves satisfied in a state of sin and . con- 
denmation; as though they would say, * I have prayed 

N 
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to God, and that is every thing; and now, if I am not 
ccMivefited and saved, it is not my &ult' It is evident 
that, in snch a state of mind, the attention of a sinner 
is withdraw^ fiom all scriptural views of duty, and 
from' every impulse to right action. The Scripture 
speaks of humhling ourselves before God, of repentance, 
of gedJy sorrow, of submission to Christ's rigbteous* 
ness ; all which are thus, most unjustly and injurion»* 
ly, superseded by prayer, an exercise by the perfbrm- 
ance of which^ in whatever maimer, a sinner deems 
himaeif exonerated from all obligation to these scriptu- 
ral and essential dutiies. Instead of being useful, the 
v^ exercise of prayer becomes in this method a tre- 
mendous misdii^* I do not here need to be told of 
the &llen and h^jdess state of human nature, or of the 
thousand encouragements to prayer which arie con- 
tained in the^vine word ; admitting these most readi- 
ly, I must maintain also that it is a sinner's direot and 
immediate duty to turn to God, and submit to his Son, 
a duty ircnn the obligation and necessity of which not 
a whole century of prayers could relieve him. Make - 
it your business, dear brethren, to see that no person 
under your instruction shall ruin himself by this me- 
kocholy delusion. 

If you find reascm to think that, amidst whatever 
hc^peful ex^cises, the heart is not bowed to the rights 
eousness of Christ, you should not only indulge no 
salis&cti<Hi yourself, but you should allow none to ex- 
ist in the mind of< those whose conversion you seek. 
It may be a very hard lesson fas them to learn, and 
not a little painful for you to inculcate it; but it is of 
kidiqiensaUe nec^sity for you to say, that, notwithr 
standing. all their goodness, they are as truly in the 

N 
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way to hell as ever. Such an aimuiieiatkm may be 
received with grie^ with surprise, with reseatmenl $ 
but» however modified in language or m manner, sub- 
stantially it is indispensdhle. Of courae you will en- 
deavour to make it clear by scriptural instruction and 
proof; which, if you can gain attention, you may rea- 
dily efBdot by a review of the eondition into whioh sin 
has brought u& You should be prepared also for th6 
question which you may instantly expect : * What then 
am I to do 1' Be ready with your answer'-^* Submit 
yourself to God's righteousness.' Show the ngfateooi^ 
BOSS which God has provided in its just attitude, andin 
its blessed adaptation to our need, and press the obliga* 
tioi^ and necessity, as well as the privilege, of ooirat^ 
ing all things but loss, in older to win GliEist- and be 
found in him. 

4. You may find instances of dkerMed negieet* 
There may be some who wfll allow you to eonverse 
with them, who, nevertheless, have nointenfiaii ef 
paying any regard to your iiistmctioos,%ut who botb 
cherish and avow a contrary purpose. I^ese aie per- 
sons plamly to be pursued wkh the ibroe of motive. 
Bvery thing that is solemn in manner, and veighty m 
sentiment, should be brought to bear on HkeoL Some* 
thnes appeals of melting oompassiea derived horn tiie 
love of God; sometimes of awful terror d»wn from faie 
wrath. But perhaps the tqiics Ihm which the most 
salutary influence may be eiqiected are these. In the 
first place, a well-sustained charge of crimincdity. E^ 
deavour to ^ow such a person that, in purposely die< 
regarding eternal (lungs, he does what is wJEOng in ifc*> 
self, and what his own conscience condemns. Inten- 
tional neglect is a state of mind which, however ke 
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may wish toeherkh it» he will never ptetend to justify; 
and if you succeed in making hie conscience speak, in 
awakening a fixed sense of criminality and self-reproo^ 
yott effect, perhaps, the most hopefiil step towards a 
/change. In the next place, endeavour tc^induce a con- 
viction that he is rm^ing on his own ruin. Disabuse 
him of the notion that he is bom for destruction ; that 
he is the victim of irreversible &te; that he is to 
he borne down by irresistiUe wrath. Make him know 
that his destiny is in his own hands; that life and 
death are exhibited, fi>r himself to determine which 
shall be his portion ; that all things are ready for his 
blessedness; that he is endowed with capacities for 
securing it, and that, if he fidls into hell, the act of 
destmcticxi is his own: — and you thus impart views 
&mn which much benefit may be derived. 

& Yon may sometimes incur direct resentment. 
Smothered resentment may often exist; but it may 
occasionally break out into open, and perhaps into vi^ 
lent expiresfflon. Perhaps you may be required to 
leave the habitation; perhaps forbidden to enter it 
agam. 

In such cases it may oconr to you that you must 

proper manner of conveying instruction; Boubtless 
you may have dcme so, and it is important far you fb 
make the inquiry ; but this conclusion by no means 
neeessarily arises. fi»m the fiicts. Resentment in the 
hearer may arise without any fault in the speaker, as 
is manifest, not only in the case of St^hen, whose 
auditors gnashed upon him with their teeth, but in the 
history of our Lord, firom whose preaching a similar 
. result not unfirequently followed. Without shrinking 
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from a thorough self-exammation on the subject, Ihere^ 
£>re, you may yet cherish a hope of having done no- 
thing to deserve either your own reproofs, or those 
which may be lavishly cast upon you. 

In the same way you may dispose of another sug- 
gestion which may arise in such circumstance^, 
namely, that, having produced resentment, you can 
have done no good. I am not about to plead for the 
desirableness of inducing resentmmt; I readily aUo^ 
that endeavours should be made to avoid it, if possible ; 
but, if it should arise, I should be very far from being 
discouraged by it I can by no means take it as a sign 
that no good is dcme, or is likely to be done. I look 
at it, indeed, altogether in a contrary light It is pre- 
cisely the effect which divine truth is adapted to pro- 
duce on the conscience, while the heart resists it ; and 
it is an evidence that, though truth has not reaehed 
the one, it has reached the other, and given testimony 
to its power. Nor does resentment, when it is with« 
out just cause, obstruct the avenue to the heart It is 
very much adapted to give rise to subsequent cmun- 
deration and regret, and being found causeless,' to 
induce a more studious expression of kindness in 
ftiture interviews. Such, in fact, has often been the 
case ; and we are quite justified in sajrisg, that it ii 
much better and more hopefiil for instruction to pro- 
duce resentment, than to produce no effect atalL 
The most afflictive of all conditions is an unbroken 
apathy. 

You should be on your guard, likewise, against 
imagining that, where you have been so unhappy as 
to inspire resentment, it is useless for you to attempt 
any thing further, or that it is better to do nothing 
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If you cannot act without provoking a Eomilajr feeling. 
Both these ideas lure erroneous. All . yon have to do, 
is to see to it that resentment is inspired not by your- 
self, but hy the truth, and that, while presung home 
the most unwelc<Hnc tq[>icB, you preserve an eviient 
and unquestionable ais^ct of benevolence. With these 
eautioDS, you may and must persevere. Too much is 
staked iqM» the issue to aUow you to abandon the 
eSstt; and too many rewards have been given to 
unwearied kindness to allow you to despair of suc- 



lam veiy well aware that the observations which 
I have made are much fewer and more brief than is 
demanded by the subject to which they r^er. I com- 
mend them, however, to your serious and candid con- 
sideration; and in closing, only press upon yon again 
the sentiment, that you ought to be pr^iared fer every 
case which may arise. If you find that you are not 
so, do not, under any pretext, rest satisfied with your 
deficiency. Observe carefully bow much want of suc- 
cess in your labour arises fi^dm your unskilfulness in 
contending with its difficulties; and bring home to 
your heoxt the fact, that various persons are perishing 
in &eir sins, because you do not know how to relieve 
the difficulties of <xie, to answer the objections of ano- 
ther, or to reach the ccnscience of a third. Ought 
not such a state of things to be deeply painfiil to you 1 
And more especially while there are means <^ reme- 
dying the mischief? There is no &ult in your wea- 
pon. There is no aspect of human depravity or wick- 
edness to which the word of God is not adapted. It 
is like an armoury, comprehending weapons of every 
class, and suited to warfare of every kind. Have you 
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atudied it closely 1 Have you felt its applicatioii to 
the varied workings of your own heart T Are you 
habitually engaged in bringing it home to your ' own 
bosom, so as to learn the method of applying it to 
otheyrs? Are you abandoning yoiurselves to a variety 
of theological difBculties, without knowing your own 
way out of the labyrinth from which you have under- 
taken to extricate the perplexed ? Do you find liut 
the doctrinal views you entertaui are not adapted fi>r 
the work of converting sinners; that they have either 
no edge, or one that is easily and effectually turned 
aside ? How long do you mean to remain in such a 
condition, so grievously disqualified for the prosecu* 
tion of the most important of all labours ? Whai will 
sinners be converted, if the war against their in^gpi- 
ties does not assume a different eharacter from thisi 
•Is this feebleness of our array entaDed upon us by the 
captain of the host 1 Or is it not the result of our own 
ignorance and inattention? Dear brethren, as work- 
men in this blessed employ, let me uatr^at you to be 
workmen who need not to be ashamed. Gird your- 
selves with the complete armour which God has pro- 
vided; an armour not less compete for conqu^ing 
others, than for defending^ ourselves. Scriptural study, 
refiection, and prayer, will accomplish the object, 
Let me hope that you will earnestly pursue it, and 
give yourselves no rest, until you have proved how 
fully the truth of God is adapted to all the aspects <^ 
the wickedness of man, as the provision of his mercy 
is to the entire depth of his ruin. 



LECTURE VIII. 

DIRECT EXERCISES AFTElt LABOUR. 



Psalm C3tviil 25, 

O Lord, I beseech thee send now prosperity. 

I AM now to sappoee, dear brethren, (and I hope that 
with ftxne tnith I may do so,) that you have been 
makings actual endeavours for the conversion of sin- 
ners; that you have goae forth to instruct the igno- 
rant, to warn the tiioughtless, to reprove tiie wicked, 
and to beseech God*s enemies to be reconciled to him. 
Your labour is now done: but did you drop all remem- 
brance of it with the aetnal termination of your toO? 
I trust not ; but that it has still a place .in your recol- 
lection; and that it has been associated with your 
sisbeequent approaches to God. 

As, in some foregoing discourses, I have pressed 
upon you the importanee of preparatory devotional ex- 
ercises, I must here add that similar exercises are no 
less unpcntant now your labour is performed. If^-you 
have felt the propriety of them in the former circum- 
stances, and more especially if you have reduced 
fhem to pr&ctice, I have no doubt but you will acknow- 
ledge tiie value of them in the present The sacred 
exercises which should follow our. endeavours fat the 
salvation of mur follow men are closely connected with 
those which prec^e them; I might say they grow out 
of them. There is no man who enters his closet be- 
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fi>re he makes such endeavours, but wffl long to return 
thither afterwards. 

The exercises now contemplated will naturally have 
respect to two principal objects. They may rdate to 
ourselves of~to others; to tiie success of oiur exertions 
with men, or their acceptance with God. It might 
most nearly accord with our feelings, perhaps, if I were 
first to notice the exercises connected with the success 
of our endeavours^ since this is probably with us a very 
prominent, if not the most prominent object; but I 
turn rather in the first place to the acceptance of out 
services befine God, which ought, in ^tbi 1» be a 
prior conceni. 

L If out endeavours fixr the ceaversicNi of sinneKs 
are Hjg^y made, they axe made as acts of obediene{9 
and service to God, ejaid as eaq^essions <^gmtefiil love 
tod dedication to his glory; and if so, then our first 
bosinesB obviously is to carry the services when roi- 
dered into his presence, and lay them at his leet Such 
an exercise naturally arises out of the primaiy inten- 
tioQ of the service itself; that intention being plainly 
left ineooapiete, unless the service, subsequently to its 
perfermaace, be actually presented befiire the Lord. 
Moreover, it is only upon an acc^ted service that 
any Idessing can be expected. If our labour be a re* 
jected offering, we can have no h<^ that a benedic- 
tion will rest upon it; so that the supiplicaticm of its 
aoeeptance in heaven is of essential importance to its 
^cacy upon earth. In addition to these reasons it is 
to be observed, that the gracious acceptance of our 
kboun on the part of our heavenly Father, is a source ^ 
of immediate and unutterable joy. It is an exquisite 
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c^ight, fitted to the tast^ of the sfimtaal mind^ and 
one after which we ought to feel a loiiging appetite; 
it isa^divkie gmtification, which God in the riches oi 
his mercy is willing* to hestow, and which he intends 
as the present recompense of our toil. Not to seek 
this acceptance, would he to overlook the vety chief 
of all the pleasures with which devotednes» to God is 
connected, and to separate from eur services the 
highest recompense which eternal love has allotted to 
them. To he insensible to the value of such a recom- 
p^se could indicate nothing less than an utter ignorance 
of experimental piety. It enters into the felicity of the 
Son of God himself^ in respect of the execution of the 
^reat redeeming work conunitted by the Fadier to hi& 
liands ; it constitutes the highest joy of samts and an- 
gels in the celestial worid ; in its amplest measure it 
is the bliss which' is there prepared fer ourselves ; and 
^basre must be some aiQictive and perilous peculiarity 
in u£^ if it be a delight for which we have now neither 
appetite nor taste. The hjc^iest and most devoted of 
m&a. have always entered most deeply into the joy of 
being by their labotp^ '* a sweet savour unto God.*' 

Make it your first concern, therefore, after your en^ 
deavours foi: the conv^sion of sinners, to draw near to 
God, and to lay them at his ^tstool as servicer ren- 
dered to himself, and services of which ^u imjdore 
his gracious acceptance. Pray earnestly that he will 
accept them; and not only so, but that he will give you 
to know that he accepts them, and shed abroad. in 
your heart a sense of his divine c<xnplacency . I hope 
I am not speaking to peracxis to whom this language 
will appear either unintelligible or enthusiastic, j 
trust, on the contrary,, that you know enough of real 
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imd kitiiBftte eoBoaniiiioii with God, to know how m^ 
tionaUy mch a privilege may be sought, and how truly 
it is within the scope of divine condesceosioii and 
cbristian experience. 

if we come to inquire how such an object is to be 
attained, we shall find in the onset the necessity of a 
seri&us examifuawn, Weahall have need to ask how 
much of our service it is possible to present fertile 
acceptance of our master. It is by no means safe to 
presume that the whole of it can be so presented, al- 
Ihough it mi^t seem natural that this should be the 
ease. It is plain, however, that nothing more can 
lastly be {ff esented to God than has been really ren- 
4&t^ to him. What we have done under the actual 
influence of dedicatuMi to his glory, aad giatefU love 
fer hismer<7, that may elearly be laid at his feet ; bat 
if any thing idhould have been done, either through the 
operation of any other motives^ or without the opera^ 
tion of these, that has not been done to God or hr him, 
and cannot with any propriety, or with any possibility 
of acceptance, be presented before him. Now we <ma- 
not proceed &r in a scrutiny of our labours, with- 
out perceiving that the operation of sjuritual and holy 
motives has been by no means c<»)sistent and uniform. 
£ven if we have been prevailingly actuated by love to 
the Saviour, and an eye to his glory, we may find cause 
to aCknowle^ tiiat inferior impulsea have added 
their toce, and given a mixed character to the wfai^ 
How oft«i may we have acted under a sense of duty 
merely, witfaout the quickenings of gratitude and 
lovet How often fiitMEtt the force of habit, ahnost with- 
out the conscious opetatioa d any rational motive at 
. mil ! How often in^ueiiced by an engagement with 
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othevsyor by the known ohservatioQol our fellow cie>t(* 
tiu»B! How often impelled \iy feelings centering in 
sell^ wbetber relikting to the SBSutisikctijCu we might ^1 
with onnielvea, to the esteem we might gtm from 
QthecBy oi even to the pleaaose oi being uaeful I But 
if this be the ease) and thareis^so much in our ser^ 
vices which has not been d<^e unto God, it is obvious 
timt, befbre they toe laid athls^fixytstool, they should 
be thoroughly exsimned, winnowedr as it were, to di? 
vide the cfaalT fhwa the wheat For all thet we htve 
dsne under inferior moUveslike the Sorjbesimd Fbai^ 
aeedofoldfWemay haveeuriewaid'; but tl^ reward 
oaa nevev be the i^ile a«d approbation of ^mr Lord* ; 
And what da yen anticj{)ate, dear brethreoi, as th0 
result :e£4Sttck a acitntiny V You peroeive peiiiaps inn, 
BBoment that there is much of your labours which you 
can pflp^eal befere (Sod with- no fe^nga but those of 
flfaame and coiitritKm, and With no prayer, but £»r pe». 
d6&. Ah! wheti weproce^ tose{t«rate:tfe9 {tfeeioiis 
from tiie vile, to taJ^ awiay &am ^e geiMwal mass of 
: Q^' exertiana^ akeady teojBmaUi every thing wJiioh km 
QQt been influenced }^ love to the Saviour, 99i toipwt 
by itself thiUi portion ofonr esdeaiKomswbich'hfUfbeoii 
thus a^^uated, what large and melancholy dedu^ioQ^ 
have we to make from the apparofit amount of our 
service I How muo!h<thal; mi^ have boen valuable^ 
has now no worth^but ie to be throwii aside as refiise; 
and in some cases, pertiapsi ahnost or: quite the whol^ 
of our exertions may be feond wanting mthe<»]Jyquj|rt 
lities whicb can give them, valii^e before God ! What 
an a£9iictive discovery is this ! Hbw much we ha^e lostt 
and by what t^in^Bnl b^edlesa^iip I B^t \rhat is now 
to be 4one ? Nothmg, but to humble oumdves in the 
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doBti imd pray to be forgiyen. This wiiole portioii of 
our laboors contains matter of the deepest humiliation; 
and it is highly important for us to avail oorsekes of 
the light which the presence of God 4iius throws upon 
them to disabuse ourselves. of a groundless ccnnpla- 
cency in them. No exercise 6[ mind can be more 
just or more salutary than, beneath the guDt of tiiese 
unholy duties, to approach to the finmtain which 
cleanseth from all sin. 

But if our seardiings of heart should leave any re* 
mainder of a more valuable kind ; if in any d^free we 
have been influenced by love to Christ and a heartfelt 
consecration to him, this portion of our services may 
be presented before him. No doubt this also is esceed- 
mgly defective and unworthy, and deep hianyi^ be* 
comes us; buthumilityj however sincere or bowevei: 
deep, can never require us to overlook, tomisinterpret^ 
or to undervalue, the work of the Lord in oar hearta. 
As dedication to his glcnry is a state of mind on which^ 
viewed geaei^y, he looks with ap^baticm, so a nuH^ 
sore of Mb compiaeency must be associated with every 
Individual expression of ii Having aiccess to God» 
therefore, through our Lord Jesus Christ, yon may 
justly gather up your fragments of spiritual service^ 
and lay them at his footstool witlT sudi language as 
this: ''Here, Lord, are some small ^ideavours which 
I have made for liiee, some slight expressions of l(nne 
firom a heart whieh thou hael won to^ thy glory ; let it 
please thee graciously to receive them at my hands, 
and to shed abroad in my breast a sense of thy conde- 
scending acce^tenee of these my unworthy servieeSi 
If I welkin heavien, tJbaa would be my highest joy; 
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«lid it will be. little lew than beaven wliile I am on » 
earth." 

If yon fi^d any unsuitableness in this reeommenda* 
tion to the state of^our minda, it is, perhaps, because 
you fail in lespect of the i^isipiry intention by which 
your labours ^ the good of others should be charao- 
terized. They are not . eooscioualy and exinressly len? 
deied as service to God, so that it seems strange to yon 
to speak of presenting them f<oir acceptance before kint 
This is an evil you diould endeavoor to remedy. Or 
it may be because you confiMmd the acceptance, of your 
services with the acceptance of your p^Bons. In this re- 
spect a little corrept scriptural Imo^Rrledge will be highly 
advantageous to you* Rem^nber that before Giod we 
stand as sinners righteously condemned ; and that we 
never can be accepted of him but timmgh the Uood and 
nghtoousness of our Lord Jesus Christ This Is the sole 
and the all-sufficient ground of our justificatioo» or our 
acceptance as righteous. No reference whatever to our 
worM mingles with this ; nor can the acceptance of any 
of our works be entertained for a moment until our per* 
sons be fiist accepted through the bekwedv No services 
can be fikvourabty received from a rebd still in emnity 
and under ccmdemnation. But if our persons be first of all 
accepted, and through the perfect and glorious rightch 
jousness of the Son of God, by which we attain a high 
and complete standing in the divine &voQr, then the 
way is prepared for the accq[vtance of our eerviees alsa 
Being already in a state of firiendship with God, uii- 
doubtodly offerings of friendship may be presented at 
his footstool, and must be acceptable there. Or pei^ 
haps while the ground is thus clear and well laid kt 
scripture doctrine, you may foU ietp perplexed a^d uft« 
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* flcriptaial esqierienoe. You miy sdlfer the acoefMattse 
of your persons and your services to be blended in fihct^ 
thoogli in theory they are distinct . Be^ much aware 
of this. Before you present your offerings of gratitode» 
be careM to realize your own condition of acceptance. 
It is only so that you will discern the possilnlity of the 
acceptance of your unworthy sacrifice, or have your 
heart open to the overflowing grace that will be maiuk 
fosted therein; notodienvise will the sfMrit in which 
you o^r it be that of generous friendship, or your 
breast acceasibie to the true' ezpressiDD <^ the divine 
complacency. 

While presenting your services before God you 
should cajrefuUy endeavour to realize your personal 
acceptance in the beloved apart from theoL You will, 
of course, never suffer yourselves to foel as though 
your dedication were the ground of your fiivoaraMe 
approach to God. It would indicate a grievous ft«r»m»nt 
Of spiritual pride if you were to indulge such a feeling; 
while it would, with certainty, destroy the whole jdea- 
flure I am leading you to seek. There is an immense 
difference between seeking the divine comjdacency m 
our exertifms and being complacent in them ourselves^ 
and between the respective pleasures losulting fiom 
these 8t(itesx>f mind. The joy of God's approbation is 
of an humbling and sanctifying, as well as of a most 
elevating character; the joy of sdf<omplaeency is 
nothing better than a miserable and fniitless inflation. 
^l^COTuplacency can never arise while we keep our 
eyeac^exL In addition to the &ct that so large a gpr- 
tioa of our services is too unholy to be presented be- 
fore God al ail, we have to renumber that, wherein 
better motives have inflaeneed us, we are indebted for 
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tlus meircy to hie own Spiiit, whSe- ihsf have stiU •• 
operated so feeblf, in compariscHi with their unmea- 
Burable. greatnessy as to pot us to utter eoofusioii* 
Thus, while we ns^ our adoraUe Lord to accefH aoma 
tokena of love, we pceeeut to him but the fruits ef hii 
own gmce» and have to take ahame to eoraelvea that 
they are not fiur more cooaiderable; to wonder, in a 
word) that he will accept any thing where he has to 
ibilgtve so much. O ! the very thought itaelf is ahnost 
annihilating, that, not only with so mudi meanness^ 
but withso much unworthineas, the evei^esaed Ciod 
will eoodescend to accept any thing at iour hands. 

.n. Having kid our endeavours for the oonversLoo 
of sinners at our heavenly Master's feet, and implored 
lua gracious acceplance of them through his dear Son, 
we may direct our attentim in the next place to their 
Mucces€^ This,, undoubtedly, though not the primary, 
is a higUy important object; and if we have entered 
Into our work with aoy measure of a right spirit, it.is 
€Be to which .we sh^l be keenly alive. 

It is manifest that, when our utmost eflforts have 
been empkyyed, the end at which we have been aiming 
■cannot be oonsidered as accomf^uhed. We may have 
given instructioQ, exhortation, or reproof; but by these 
things we have only endeavoured to bring the mind 
into actipD, in order that out of its proper action there 
may arise ultimate beneficial results. The actual 
good is to be produced by subsequent roflection. We 
-have been sowing seed, which must have time to vege- 
tate and bring forth its fruit. There is a clear scope, 
therefore, for additional efforts; an opportunity of doing 
something else, in order to further the influetiGe and 
secure the effi(0aoy of that which we hftve alzeady done. 
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But, it imy be asked, what fitrth«r can. be donet 
While we are enfaged with a persro, we may exert 
an influence upon him ; but id what manner can any 
be exercised after we have left him 1 Ah ! ther^ is a 
being who ia continoally {veaent with him, and can- 
ezereiBe a ponstant power over hia spirit; a being to 
whom yoo likewise may have access, and whose agen- 
cy you may engage to give perpetuity and efficacy to 
your own. You kno^ his name. It is God, the fiither 
of our spirits, and the God of all flesh. He can carry 
on the work when you are obliged to lay it aside, and 
bring into ocmtinual bearing on the conscience and the 
heart the words which you uttered but in » moment 
Implore his aid, therefore. Bow yourself before him 
in prayer, and beseech him to make the work his ownt 
** O Lord, I beseech thee send now^ prosperity.** 

You are well acquainted, moreover, with the gene- 
ral and important truth, that God himself is the giver 
of every good and petfoct gift. No means are so^ 
cessful without his blessing; and although one may 
plant and another water, it is he who giveth the in- 
crease. To anticipate success without seeking his 
blessing on the means we have employed, would in- 
dicate an endre overs^ht c^ this truUi, <a a very high 
degree of self^xH^dence and presumption. Prayer in 
connection with our endeavours, is a most just ac- 
knowledgment of oar weakness and dependencci U^ 
getberwith thi^ supremacy, the sovereignty, and the 
bounty of the Lord of all. If we dd desire success, 
in what msE&od can that desire so naturally and so 
justly express itself as in supplication to him from 
whom all success proceeds ? Jtf we are not found im- 
plmng his blenring, what reason can we have to si^ 
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ptme that we dedre it 1 And.if we io HU ^esiie. it» 
mioa what gnmnd oaniwe iooBgine. thlLt waiball ro^ 
e^iveill Not to fo]^w i^ our endeawoiirfr with F^^ 
ift to €i]t*oar8elvea off from the only fooDtaiD of cnof gy 
Igr which vital power caA he j^iired into tiie laeaiiB w« 
have eraplofied* 

It is. fiirtlMr known to ns, t|iat our endeavoois for 
the <x>iiveraion of sinn^n are opposed by rery peculiar 
and invseterate causes. We have the whole £sroe4f 
httoiaa depvaWty to contend with. We are atriviog 
to prodoce impreflsioiis whfeh tiie feeliage of every 
moment are adapted to ei&ce, as the teearriag wavea 
ohliterate instaatfy «ur ^otsteps on the sand* Perhajp 
ignovaiice is so dense as almost to defy our endeaVottxS 
lei commufiifiate knowledge; or if w» do make oiiiv 
aelrea understood, our messi^e is soiunwelconge, that 
thiore is little protiabiiitf qf its.heiog^ Regarded, or even 
remembered. The world is loved «rith albndaeesy^iid 
sin is held with a tenacilyt which seem not only to' re- 
pel hat to deride our tpiL We kuowi too, froon him 
whoeearcheth the heart, and who in kindness has Aw9> 
warned ns of the depth of its wickedisiess,«tfaail, ualess 
divine power interpose, all our endeavsourawillaets- 
ally he repelled,-and that it is to God's own arm^ialoBe 
that sinners will yield. And knowing this» to restrain 
Ittayer weienot only the most maccoantahle Soirie^ 
fulness, it were little short of insanity. It would he 
greats wisdom to make no efibrts at all fiir the ee» 
vendont of sinners, than to separate them ftom eameiit 
aupplieation that God will render' them^ ifcwliag, as in 
the day of his power. 

. God has not required us to throw ourselves .alone 
9^ the midst of tihese spnritual wichcdnosoeo, to^ottr 
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eerttin eoslusHm and ckAat His UesBuig is iifit.lMi 
ftoe tlmi it n aeeeHBiy. If it is essential to our 
8iiooen» be is ate infinite^ jr wiOing to beirtow it He 
is &f fnm standiiig ak)of» and leaving Qs to our weaiiEr 
Bess ; he bids us la^r hold o& his strengdb and readily 
gilds himself a)so for the war. The oatpooring- of 
his Uessed Spirit is {nroaused. in answer to. prayer; 
and he hath never sai^ Seek^ye me in vaiii. What 
tbareiiire should we mean, if we were not to foUow 
up our labours with prayer ? To omit seeking that 
aid without which all ocu^ toil would he finitlees, while 
it would be moot readily granted at our reqiiestT How 
if^aring an mooiisffitency ! How strange a, contradio* 
tioQ ! , Dear brethren, surely you wiU not be guilty of 
it f but as often as you have been wrestling with sin- 
nera, you wiU be found likewise in your sbUtndes 
wrestling with God, that, prevailing with him,- yon 
nay, like Jaoob^ prevail with men. 

Care and enlargement in this ezereise are the mere 
necenaiy, because of the great principle of God's 
gev^emmen^ that he Wi& honour those by whom he 
is honouied. By the nnumer in which he pours out 
his blesaiogi he exercises ah. important discipline ovw 
our hearts. Where he sees the deepest abasement, 
ikhe most earnest desire, and in.otfaer respects aa atti- 
tude of mind the most conformable with his will and 
l^ory, there he leads us to expect the most ample 
benediction ; where, on the contrary, he sees the heart 
least humbled, least enlarged, and rendering him the 
least honour, he finds reasons to diminish or to with» 
hold his blessing. This method is undoubtedly a wise 
and a holy ooie^ and it ought to be powerfully iofluen- 
tiai with'US, You will readily perceive that it bears 
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AQft oolf otk the quaatity of o«r pny^s^ birt on their 
quftlity alax' You know, doubUeas, (^ what different 
qoalitietf prayer may be, and oi what yariouB character 
the desiree which have a real exktenoe within q8». and 
a sincere utterance be£)re God. The nature of these 
dewnes needs to be closely examined. It is by cber<> 
iskiilg^'sudi fbeiings as are most hqnouraUe to God, 
and by JBovtifying those which are least so» that we 
shall connect oar labours with his most abundanft 
Uessing* 

It might seem perhaps as though, if we did desire 
the success of onr endeavours for the conversion of 
sinners, little danger of impropriety could attach to a 
ibeling so obviously right But let us look a little 
more dosdy into this matter. 

Qur -desires need watching as to their comjprekeg^^ 
stveness. They are apt to assume a very contracted 
and limited form. A Jimiliar instam^e af this, to 
which I hope I may refer without ofl^nee, is to be 
found in the exercise of social* or public prayer* in 
which it is frequently intreated that *^8ome poor sin- 
ner'' may be the subject of divine mercy on that oe- 
easkm. But why is the petitbn limited to one of tho 
*' poor sinners" present ? Do not all equally need the 
Lord's mercy? Have we not compassion enough to 
pray for all? . Or do we think that God's mercy is not 
ample enough to extend to all ? A tendency to some- 
thing of the same kind may very frequently be de- 
tected by us» We desire and expect but little ; and 
thus, like the king of Israel, who shot but three when 
he was desired to shoot as many arrows as he wished 
to obtain victories, we do dishonour to our bountiful 
<iod» and curtail the success of oui ow» exertions. 
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God itfboantifbl, and ready to perform works of meicy 
on a large scale, yet we cannot expect to receive 
more than we desire. Why shoold the narrowiMSi 
of oar desires contract the yastness of his love 1 Why 
should we hesitate to expand our prayers toihe utmost 
extent of his possiUe blessing ; or need to he told 
twice, «'Opea thy month wide, and I will fillit*'! 

Oar desires need watching as to the^MiqMr1itntl|P» 
It may not be qnite certain, perhaps^ that we loag 
very urdently for the conversion even oi those for 
ifhom we have been labooring ; the strength of our, 
desire, if justly estimated, suiybe 6r below the real 
value of the object Bat let us be^rars of this. Im* 
portunity does much towards the soccess of prayer. 
The heart-searching God cannot be ploased to see us 
asking for inestimable bleasings without proportionate' 
earnestness. However sincerely we may ask for the 
conversion of sinners, if it be in a spirit of so little 
importunity that we can bear a refiisal, a refusal may 
probably be given ns. It is when our success becomes 
to ds a matter of deep anxiety, of oppresiive and 
nlmost overwhelming concern ; when we make the 
interest of a perishing fellow sinner our own, and 
bear it before God so ardently as to say, with Jacobs 
** I will not let thee go, except thou btess me ;" it is 
then that we are most likely to prevail. These are 
the prayers which indicate the highest sense of the 
value of the blessing, and which God may most con- 
sistently honour with. an answer of mercy. If you 
raaUy wish to prevail therefore, stir up your heart to 
a just and intense importunity. 

It is needful we should examine the MUiwiaie obfeci 
4>r reason of our deairesL For admitting that it is the 
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teonvetBido of sinners we desire, this may be desii^ 
for a variety of reasons, not all of them equally ao- 
ceptablo to €h)d. We may desire it,' for example, be- 
icaose they are persons with whom we have taken 
pains, and as a gratification tt> ourselves ; or because 4 
they are in some particular relation to us, as parents, 
or children, or friends; or because they would be 
added*to the church with which we are connected, or 
would afford joy to the minister whom we love; or 
for other reasons of a similar kind., Now it is mani- 
fest that all such desirA may partake very little of a 
spirHual character, and that they do not extend to that 
which should be the great object of desire, namely, 
the glory of God and of bis Son Jesus Christ They 
may be described as essentially selfish, and as con- 
taining' little or nothing which can be acceptable to 
our heavenly Father. To show this, only let us 
imagine ourselves putting tbefii into wends, and plead- 
ing with God on these grounds : '* Lord, I have been 
taking great pains with these ignorant persons; now 
I beseech thee gratify me by their conversion." It is 
imp08Bfl»le we could use such language as this ; but if 
the language be obviously improper, the thought, 
thougli less glaringly, must be equaUy so. This ob- 
servation may be followed up, so as to apply to desired 
fbr the conversion of sinners even for their oton sake. 
Not that it is wrong to desire the salvation of sinners 
because their destruction will be dreadful^ but that it 
is defective. It ia right so fiir, but it does not go far 
enough. We stiould view the salvation of sinners in 
all cases as connected with the glory of God, and de- 
sire it far hie glory : otherwise we clearly fail of a 
right spirit herein. We are not t6 be censured for 
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feeling m the gcoond^ I have eiiumerated».OQ the 
Gootniry they are lUl of them just aqd proper grouods 
of feeling: bat as^ on. the one hand, our feeling .Bi^ld 
.^t stop there, but should always be excited in refer- 
^ ence tp the glory of God &lso, so* more eqiecially* 
when we coipe to present our desires before him, all 
others should be merged in this primary and absorbing 
one. We should be able to say, ** Lord, if I seek the 
salvation of these persons, it is. not because my poor 
labours have. been bestowed on their instruction^ it is 
pot because they are my relatives, and so peculiarly 
interesting to me; it is not because they willaugnient 
my party, or increase my estimation ; neither is it be- 
cause it will save souls from death,; bujk it is hecause 
thy name will be glorified thereby, Gaia thyself 
honour upon them by the victories of thy grace, and 
give them in recompense of the travail of thy Sqn." 
tt is obvious that prayer of this tenor does more honour 
to God than all the rest, that it is more accordant with 
his will, and. more adapted to obtain a blessing. He 
loves to see the creature shrink into nothing in th^ 
prea9nce c^ the Creator, and to behold eveiy wish 
amalgamating with and absorbed in the glory of his 
jaame. This is acceptable with hiniy «nd will emi^ 
nently be honoured' by him. 

If we wish prayer to pr^vai^ it should- be the prayer 
dfyUh, I am aware, indeed, that en this sul^ect 
there are two extremes to be avmded; and that fiUse 
confidence is as much to be shunned aa unbelief 
Pious perscHis have sometimes indulged themselves in 
the positive expectation of particular results: as wbe« 
parents have entertained a confidence that their chil- 
dren would be converted, or wheii a miwter has 
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soored himBelf of a revival in the scene of bis la- 
bours. Such feelings bave commdnly araen from 
stroi^ exercises of niind, front being mncb enlarged 
in prayer for tbese specific object^, or from a consciovnl- 
iiesB of baving been enaUed to bear them before Qod 
in &itb. -Tbat oot of such exercises tSiere should 
arise a strong persuasion tbat the objects will be grant* 
ed» is BOt perhaps uBnatnral in minds of a sanguine 
tmnp^ament: yet I cannot but conceive thiit it is cap- 
Tied much too &r, when it js relied upon as a certain 
indication of ^the divine intention, or ** alhiost as a pn>> 
mise." I Icnow of no scripturial ground or warrant for 
such a persuasion. W&have many assurances of God^s 
willingness txy hear and answer prayer ; but as these 
cannot be understood to intimate that every blessing 
asked for shall be bestowed, (a result as impossibla in 
itself as it is inconsistent with Acta,) so neither, new 
that inspiration has ceased, can any authority be found 
for the certain expectati<»i of uiy paiticular event 
That some extraordinary Mfilments of jiuch expecta- 
tjons have occurred is nothing to the purpose ; there 
have donbtJesB been also many instances of their ^nuh 
tration. While God has done, every thing to awaken 
activityand to enooimige hope, he has authorised no 
certainly of single results. In every jHrayer he requires 
submisskm as well as trust; and in every case, our in- 
dividual perdition and sinfulness excepted, when we 
have used every means, and presented the most earnest 
snppHeations, he calls upon us to be ready to say, if 
the issue should require it, The will of the X«ord be 
dona 

But-if, on the one hand, there is danger <^presun^p- 
tion, on the other there is &r more danger of despond- 
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eno/. If our desires a^ often stoall, oar fiuth. » gen? 
erally less. Having perhaps a realizing view of tbe 
difficulties in the way of a sinner's oonvenion,' but 
not having a dne impression of the boundless power 
and mercy of the Qod of salvation, we make our 8Up> 
plication with fear and trembling, scarcely thinking it 
can be fulfilled, jind often astonished if we find it to 
be BO. Sometimes we are so much diseouraged/per- 
bapSi by the hardness of heart we have witnessed, that 
we think it can hardly be of any use to pray. And 
what justificatbn do we think we have fiv such prayers 
as these 1 Or what eflbots do- we expect from them ? 
Are these the high thoughts of the Saviour by which 
we imagine to do him hcmourl Haare we forgotten 
the declaration, " whatsoever things ye shall ask be* 
heving ye shall receive"? Did we never read the 
commendation of the prevailing supplicant, *^0 wo- 
man, great is thy fiuth ; be it unto thee even as tho« 
wilt" ? Do we wish the spheres ni our iabour to be 
bhisted, like that desolate Tecrion in which Christ could 
do no mighty works because of their unbelief] If we 
do not, it is high time that our unbelief should be 
remedijad. It is too long that we have gone to his ibot- 
stool with the desponding language, ^ Lord, if thon 
canst do any thing, have compassku on us and help 
us :" it is time we should hear the pungent rebuke, '*If 
thou canst believe y all things are possible to him. that 
believeth." Let us fix in our hearts the most unques- 
tionable conviction that, in the conversion of sinners^ 
there is nothing which Christ is unable or unwilling 
to do. It is this kind of prayer which, if I may so 
speakf makes room for his interposition, and gives 
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0oope for the ibU sweep of that mighty arm by which 
all things shall be sabdoed under him. 

By these observations it has been my wish to con- 
vince you that after yonr immediate endeavours of in- 
struction have ceased, well adapted and mighty efibrts 
may be made finr their furtherance and success. Do 
not think your work done when you leave the listen- 
ing class, or the tenement of sin ; the same work re- 
mams to be pursued in your chamber, and if your 
prayers there be of a working kind, the most extensive 
and blessed results may follow. It should be your con- 
cem to see that you are not wanting in this respect : if 
success be not granted you, let it not be because you 
have not asked it, or asked it in a manner which God 
might acknowledge. Want of success under any cir- 
cumstances is sufficiently grievous: but nothing can 
add so much to itis bitterness as to discover that it has 
arisen from our own conduct What pungent sorrow 
wilt it give us if we should have to say hereafter, * I 
might have been more successfbl in the conversion of 
siBttets, if I had more abounded in ptayer: but I in- 
dulged a spirit of self-sufficiency, of indififermce^ of 
selfishness, or of unbelief, which made jt necessary 
that success should be withheld for the punishment 
and correction of my sin.' What a temnr is thus at- 
tached to the indulgence oi evil ! What a bounty is 
associated with the cultivation of a rigfht spirit!^- 
What is the real intensity of our longings for the sal- 
▼aticm of those for whom we labour? Its whole fofoe 
tends to impel us to our closets, and to melt our very 
souls into the language of the PBafaBiBt--*^0 Lord, I 
beseech thee isend now prosperity !" 
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INDIRECT EXERCISES AFTER LABOUR, 



Cajiticles l 6. 

They made me keeper of the vineyards, hut mine own 
vineyard have I not kept. 

In the preceding lecture I hsve shdwii yot^, dear 
bretbr^, that yotir endeavours for the oonverBioo of 
fflBners i^oald be followed by devotional exercises, 
adapted to engage bodi your heavenly Father's accept- 
anoe of your labours, and bis blessing upon ttem. Bm 
this is not all. Exertions of tiiis kind have uri »n/6»» 
enee on personal piety which demands attentive re- 
gard. While busily employed for the souls of othem^ 
you have need to look with peculiar care to the condi* 
tion of your ovim. Your very activity may give origin 
to snares against which you should be on your guaid, 
or to pa*plexities which you should be able to solve. 

I. Exertion for the good of others may be cenoected 
with Ht^'ineghcti Every object that gains much of 
ear attention and interest is apt to draw us ofi from 
the vigorous cultivation of personal piety; and though 
such an eflfect might be little anticipated fvom pursuits 
ef a religious kind, yet expsaenme has abundantly 
shewn that they are in this respect little, if at all, lew 
dangerous than secular engagemeHts. We may easily 
devote ourselves with so much eagerness to effi)rt8 oi 
pious usefulness, as to overlook in part, at to poraue 
with less earnestness and diligence, the important ex- 
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wfemo of the doeet Tbe time allotted to these ex- 
ercises may be infring'ed upon and i^rtened ; or the 
atteotioQ paid to the discipline of the heart therein, 
may become lese close and severe, throng^h the die- 
traction of the mind. Thie ill eflfect is mo much the 
more probable, as it may seem to be jastified by a suf- 
fiksient reason. We should not su^r ourselves to 
abridge our closet duties, perhapi^ for worldly busi- 
ness or pleaiBure; but to raake^this sacrifice fi>r the 
flake of doin|^ good to the souls <^ men is a different 
Hamg, and one ^r> which much more may be said. It 
is, besides^ mwAk more easy and agfreeahle to employ 
oVraelves in probing another^s heart, than in examin- 
ing our own.* Of all the exercises of piety, those of 
the cloaet are the most difficult and unwelcome. They 
bring us under the weightiest influenceei of eternal 
thing^^ and into aq immediate strife with our inbred 
iniquities; they lead to self-repnx>f» tfaey call fi)rhu- 
miliationand n^nunciation of sin, they awakea etrenu* 
oas ettori: but the instlriietioD and^pefiniieion-of otheffs 
eaa be eonducled withoul any of Ihis^rouUe, and, in- 
deed, with a -fleBse of pleasure: and satisftction ; ao 
that, iriienever it is tfaonght allowable .totianiifer our 
aitteBlicBi to this lattef ofarjeet, there is a great proba- 
bility ef its bemg preferred: And why, we may soow^ 
times ask^ why should it not be allowaUe ? ' The oa» 
euEpation is wholly of a religions nature ; and may.it 
not reasonably be expected, tiiat in promoting the 
edification of others we shall find our own ! 

These plausible and seductive representatioBS do 
but conceal a snara They lead us, while keeping the 
vineyards of others, to neglect that whieh demands 
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otir more immediate care, and thus both to inbonsist- 
ency, to mischief, and to sin. 

1. Negflect of personal piety is sinful, inasmuch.as 
the cultivation of the heart is our primary duty. It 
matters not that what we are doing is good and use- 
ful ; the maintenance of fellowship with God, the ad- 
vancement of conformity to his image, the vigorous 
mortification of sin, are obligatory on us above all 
lyings, even above all good things; and there is no 
rectitude in neglecting a primary duty in order to 
attend to a secondaiy one. If with respect to efl»rts 

* for usefulness it may be said, these things ought je to 
have done ; with respect to exercises of closet piety 
it may be said, also, these ought ye not to have left 
undone. By the neglect of them €h)d is dishonoured 
and displeased. That we have been teaching the ig- 
norant and reclaiming the lost, is no sufficient apology 
far the omission of those expressions of gratitude, de- 
pendence^ and dedication, which are perpetually due 
from us to our Makw and our Lord. 

2. Neglect of personal piety cannot be otlierwiie 
than mifMepeui, It is miscldevous to ourselves, be- 
eause it inftllibly leads to deckusion. However will* 
logly we may suppose that spirituality and hdineOT 
fliay be preserved by being in the midst of engage 
iiMnts i^a religious nature, it will be tmiformly |paod 
that thia is not the fkct A lively state of mind m re* 
ligion ean never be maintained with a deserted cloeet 
The heart requh^s to be often withdrawn from all in- 
ferior objects, and to be brought into immediate inter- 
course with the Father of spirits ; otherwise, the 
sense of our relation to him is speedily lost, and with 
it every thing that is influential or valuable in religion. 
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tt is in bit light that we see light Whatevm* power 
the things of an eternal world may at any time have 
exercised upon us, jf we are not frequently looking at 
them airesh, their influence will quickly fiEde, and 
soon altogether vanish. The evils of the heart, if it 
he not habitually searched and disciplined, will re* 
■ume a rapid growth, and acquire a prevailing do- 
wmioD. To neglect the cultivation of personal piety, 
therefore, is inevitably to consign it to decay. And 
this is surely a most serious mischief. What can re- 
^mpense us for a lukewarm and a deadened heart 1 
What will be to us even the salvation of others, if we 
ourselves should perish? What will it avail us to 
have kept the vineyards of others, if our own be un- 
fruitful I 

But the. mischief of a neglected heart is not con- 
iiaed to ourselves ; it will extend also to others, and 
to.tlie very exertions we are making for their good. 
For what is the impulse of these ^tertions ? What it 
it that- awakens us to the conditiop of the ungodly, 
thatqatekens our sloth, that subdues our shame, that 
unseals our lips, that inspires ns with earnest bo» 
ksonity? Is- it not the force of inward^ piety, the 
power with wbioh we realize the objects of a future 
world, apd the influences we derive fiom communion 
with our hek>f ed Lord ? And when tliese decay, what 
is to become of the ei^irts which have sprung from 
themi They will infidlibly decay also. You will 
lose your anxiety to be useful ; the wretchedness of 
sinners will affect you less deeply ; you will want a 
more powerful summons to draw you to the scenes of 
guil^ and misery ; you will be less prompt in improving 
opportuxiitiesy' and even in seeing them ; you will act 

p* 
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with leflB vigoar ; you will yield to the influence of sin- 
ful shame; you will- be less earnest and solemn in 
your address ; and the eflS)rts of usefulness which you 
do not abandon will be converted into a routine of 
duties, cold, heartless, and loathed. And will all this 
be no mischief 1 , What, to see those very exertiotw 
for the sake of which yon have sacrificed your soul's 
prosperity, lie around you in neglected frajpuaits, 
half abandoned, and wholly unprofitable 1 DreadM 
result ! Yet the sure issue of a neglected heart • 

3. It must be added, that the neglect of personal 
piety ^ile you are seekii^ the conversion of others 
is glaringly inconsistent. The principles which impel 
you to one are clearly adapted to lead yon to both. If 
you value the soul of another because you have first 
learned to value your own, it is surely strange that, 
while you are caring for the spiritual welfiire of others^ 
your own should be forgotten. What can be the rea- 
son or the meaning of this ? Either your neglect of 
personal jMety tlirows ridicule on your concern for 
others, or yonr oono^m for them should put yoar 
negUgeoice to shame. If the concerns of reli^on be 
important enough to lead you to press them on the at* 
lentton <^ another, how is it that they do mot engage 
your own 1 Some grievous inconsistency ^ here ; 
and one fimn which you shoaM make an instant 
escape, if yon would not have all your ^certions &r 
others' good converted into cutting reproofs of your 
sin and fbUy. n 

See to it, then, dear brethren, that if; as I hope, yoa 
are diligent in endeavouring to turn sinners unto God, 
you are not thereby seduced from a close walk with 
him younelvea While' keeping 'the vineyards of 
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othesB^ lemember liie parnmeunt impertance of culti* 
viiting your own ; think of the sin> the mischief, the 
inconsisteQcy of neglectii^g it ; and so pursue every 
course of activity for the souls of Inen, that you may 
never have to utter the bitter lamentation, **They 
made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept'* 

11. Our exertk>n8 may give rise to seff-ccmplii^ 
cency, or spiritual pride. Pride, which reigns in the 
heart of a carnal inani exists in that of the spiritual ; 
and is ready to avail itself of every thing on which it 
can feed. We ^all not make many efforts to do good 
without haying occasion to acknowledge its exercise ; 
and if we are not, like Jehu, betrayed into the excla- 
mation, '* Come, see my zeal for tiie Lord of hosts," 
we may detect ourselves in the indulgence of a secret 
satisfketion^and cojnplacenoy of no hallowed kind. ( 
need not. say to any experimental christian that this 
18 a great evil. With all the sweetness which there 
may be in a feeling of -self^omplacency, there is in it 
Ti» happiness : this lies in contritioD and brokenness 
of heart The indulgence of spiritual pride, indeed, 
ooDstitutes a state of miserable inflation, in which 
there is no breathing of the soul after God, and can 
be none of his complacency^ in us ; which tends to 
eonceal every sin, to extinguish every grace, and to 
annihilate every impulse of action and all sense of 
obligation. It is a state in which piety cannot pros- 
per, in which every evil is rapidly generated, and 
which is never remedied but by painful and heart- 
breaking exercises. 

The methods of preventing or mortifying such an 
evil are of the most obvious kind. As no feeling is 
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more readj to ^rise^ so none has less cause*. It m only 
to look it in the &ce, and recall a few familiar fact% 
and it will be withered and put to ^ame. It i9 not at 
all necessary that, fcr this purpose, we Bboold overloGEk 
or depreciate whatever in us may be really devote or 
laborioua Hamility needs not tQ be fostered by delur 
sions. It does not consist in seeing ourselves other- 
wise than we are, l^ut in taking, a right view of our- 
selves as We are. It is pride that is generated in 
falsehood, and nurtured by misrepresentaticm. Let it 
be admitted that you are in some measure, and, per- 
haps, in a considerable measure, active for God and 
the souls of men ; set your labours before your eyes in 
their just magnitude and proportion ;^ estimate Uiem at 
their full value, and allow of no qndue acknowledg* 
ments of stoth, of no spurious and. uncalled-for abas^ 
ment; and still we say, that you need but recollect 
two or three things, to exterminate your pride, and 
cover you with shame,. 

1. It is, in the first place, tO:be remembered, that 
what^v^r we have jdoqe has been moved by the Spirit 
of God, and not by our own. Devotedness to God and 
compassipn for the souls of men, are among the las^ 
things which wpuld ever haye been in our hearts, if 
we had been left to ourselves. Sloth^ self-indulgence, 
shame, fear, indifierence, these are our natural charac- 
teristics, and they would have remained so to this day, 
had it not been for the communication of an influence 
from heaven of which we are utterly unworthy. 
Touching as the considerations are which we have 
now been brought to feel, our hearts are base enough 
to have long disregarded them all ; and in order to 
render us alive to them, it has required no less than 
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an almighty p6wer^ And are wd goiiig to feed oar 
spiritual pride with this? Verily we ought raliier to 
he oyerwhelmed with ehame. What infinite conde- 
scenaioD was It, that the hlessed l^piiit should transfuse 
his gracious inftueaces /into such hearts as purs, and 
make us. the instruments by which he would display 
the wonders of his grace! Can. it ever become a 
question with us, to whom the praise of such efforts 
belong^? 

a. We may reccfllect, too, that, even if we have 
done all that correspcHids with our obligatk>ns to our 
Lord and Saviour, we have done vwrnore. We have 
been barely just That which we have dedicated to 
him is only that ifi4uch he first- gave us; and which is 
become doubly his, by the costly purchase of redeem- 
ing blood. Not the smallest portion of it~ could w« 
have withheld from him, without the perpetration of a 
robbery; and the consecraticm of sil our powers and 
Tesoarces to our Lord is but a eoropUance with the 
most powerful and constraining obligations. Of what, 
then can we be proud ? If we had been diowing kind- 
ness to one who had no claims upon us, tf we had been 
lendering gratuitous servioe, then, indeed, some litde 
oomplaoency might be pleaded ftr; but wibat men 
would think of making a boast that he was actually 
honest, and had twither robbed his master nor his ere- 
ditors? Yet this ia all we can say^ even if we have 
dene all that we might have done ; and thia is the sen- 
timent which our Lord teach^ us to adopt, when he 
says, ** Having done all, say ye, we are unprofitable 
servants ; we have done that which it was our duty 
to do." 

3. Bu^we may go further than thia Let us take a 
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just view of our oUigations, and we MA fiad caiMe 
to acknowledge that we have eorae most affietively 
short of them. One great reason, indeed, why oar 
pride finds so much to feed upon, is^ that we snfihr 
orarselves to take so very contracted and erroneous a 
Yiew of our dnty. We compare ourselves most readily^ 
either with oursdves at some former period, or wifll 
others at the present ; nod if we find that we are more 
active than others are, or than we once were^ we air 
moBt infiillibly indulge complacency on this account 
But nothing can he more fiilhtciooe than such an esti- 
mate. Let us Cisase from these delusive and mischiev^ 
ous comparisonsi, and turn to a difierent standard. 
The question for us to ask is, what are our obligations 
What extent of dedication do they require? With 
what power of motive do they enforce it 1 We can- 
not doubt fiv a moment that there is required of us an 
entire dedication to the glory and service of God ; the 
dedication of every power, of every moment; the use 
of every means, the improvement of every opporUmir 
<y ; without fear, without shame, withput apathy^ witb- 
out weariness. Nor can any thing be more touching 
or influential dtan the motives by whieh this entite 
oensecration is pressed upon us. What can be of mora 
weighty justice than our obligation. to him that m«de 
us? Or what of more constraining tenderness than 
the love of him that redeemed us I Are we bought 
with a price, even with the precious blood of Christy 
so that we are no more our own, but his } Are we by 
him reeoneiled to God, and restored .to his friendship ? 
And what if we iaH in the duties of friendship so re- 
stored, or withhold in any degree the dedication of & 
heart .and Itfb so jmrchaaed ? Yet this is what we have 
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dooflk- To wbttlever patent our diiToMnewaiftyiliMrfl 
kemf cttnM, none. of us ^qa pretcad ior a moment 
timt it has been perfect and without fiinlt But tbis is 
to say far too little. In compariscm with the prompt 
and habitual dedication required of na, bow much have 
we onnnifesfced of indiibrenoe and sloths of «ei^indnl« 
genee .and negleot ! How often have we been nnob* 
eervant d opportunities^ or alow in improving^ them*; 
how often have we been withheld 4)f fear, or by a 
guilty -shame 2 How often l^s the e^irit of dedication 
been wantiBg in oar exertions^ so that there has been 
little or nothing in them on which oor Lcvd could cu$ 
an approying^ sn^ile*! WMh aU ^^^ activity^ then, tbiBre 
Aill remains much to be lamented^ mnch of eriminal 
ingratitude, much of uikkiud return- for love which 
ought to set all otir heaafts on fiie y and with Buofai a 
load of iniquity lying (Hi us, is it possible we can swell 
out with pride ? Are we ^oing so to look at what we 
have done for Christ, as to overlook what we have not 
done ; and to pass by so aouch ingratitude without any 
ehame and bitterness of spirit ! Let it never he, while 
our very services contain so much to abase us, and re«- 
quire to be presented at the footnstool of oar graeiiotui 
Lord,. onwoithy curings jBs they are, with so much 
ahame ttsd confosien of &ce. 

III. Our labours may oQcasiottvedB&ausltefi' I refer 
now to the stato in which we may some times retnra 
fiNHBi the soenes- of our activity to our sacred r^sre^ 
aa^ts. Wj^ could Jiave wfdredt doubtless,. and per^ 
haps we may have ei^ieeted, tofasseasily and delight? 
fully ftpm one modft of serving €bd to amifaer, and to 
find the heart .foUy-prepwedto nse, as-mattir ;of soli- 
tMXf piety, the tepies wfaiehimriei engi^tel us te the 
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applietttiMi of it' txMXinelVes, tkULtii wotAd M IttAiinil 
wad easy toposs fiora tlie oae to tke oth^r. Btitt ifl 
£ict, the two exercises are widely diffehrent In both 
oBsesy it is true, we are engaged sab^taotiftlly upon the 
truths of religion ; but a little reflection will conviwm 
OB that adaptmg them to, ^umI bringing tbem to bear 
Qpon, the beart of another, is a v^ry difierent octisp»« 
tion fiQBi that of applying them to our owa. - It isilio 
difierenee between .oookng and eatiniv betwem-Hie 
ptepamtioQ offtbdsndthe reeeplion of it;' and kimt$ 
never Jalown, I briieve, thiftt tiie prepm^csi of Ibed 
either nooriflhed the body, or -pecitiiarly sberpened tbii 
appetite. Our eflSffts in impart&ig r<%ioll« iastrne^ 
tion n^l bate the mttoe e^ct 'm utiitting' nn for tli6 
engngenaents of see^et devotton that «sy €(&ief oocUpa^ 
tion would have'; and we shall ^d ocicasi^i "(bt as 
much exertion of thought and discipline of mind, as if 
we were retiring from the iluniiy or the world The 
whole object and aim Which we hftve in doing otl^eM 
good is difftinet abdinridely ditetse from that wfaibb^iP 
porsae in the discipline of opr own hearts: in thelum 
casos we lo^ at differenUthings, we seek dilfor^^^ 
suits, we «Me ^iflfeiettt meiiKf; we cannot, thei'Cfibiev 
expect to pasifHMiioiieto the other ^i^itheut being'iieli- 
siUe of theehang^ or withdot an eflSirt of rei^otkii. 
it may be added, that our difficuHy wifi be augmented 
in proportion tA the ihtensity with which omr mhiAi 
have been engaged mihe wbfirof insCntt^OB ; hecitese 
the £)r€e necessary to divert odr .thdugf its Iften k pMP 
vionr channel is always proportionate lo IteiA with 
which th^ have been imjpelled hito it iW tl^ Tei<- 
esn it is probable that ministers ef the gospel 1M 
abraef this tiiaL4l]ab.elhe«8, Ihe&i^ ntind» being fiMMt 
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kiteii3e]y oqcupied in preparation fbr {MiUic iiMtrjttc-i 
tion ; but other persons may anticipate the experienee 
of it also* in full proportioiL to the strength and anxiety 
with which they may he «nglkged in their work and 
labour of love. 

To explain this difficulty, however, is not to remove 
it So far at it arises from an exercise of mind in a 
direction difierent from that of private devotion, it 
plainly requires to be contended with, like distraction 
of mind resulting from wcnrldly business, or from any 
o^her cause. We shoald be very much a mire of ^iv* 
Kig way to it, as a state which either need not, or can* 
not be overcome. Its direct tendency is to the dimi* 
nution and decay of 6{HTituality, as, if it be indulged, 
w^ shall soon find to oar cost ; and it is highly impor- 
tant, therefore, that it should be instantly checked. 
Nor it this by any moans impracticable. It requires 
gniy the same QfibrtB wl^ich are always fiwind necessa- 
zy to withdraw ,our attention from earthly (hougbta 
It needs only that we should re^QoU^t .ourselves, and 
caU .1^ mindt that»aft we* have been teficbing others,, se 
9Pw;we'Bre coope to teacth ourselves, and to lay agen 
our own hearty he^e God. If the. mind does not in 
m;|. in^jtaortturiii ficpm -one employment iaiiiioth^ it 
^000 8ohy d^ees, and no^well directed effiat % thii 
end is lost^ A diligent^nd vjgorQus entertftinment of 
suitable topics will adooeed in turning our attention 
from the state of others to. our own,, and in attaining 
the fixed communion with God after which we aspired. 
What we should deeply impress odrselves with is, that 
this.itf necessary, and the more necessary in proportion 
to the abundance of our exertions. Our Lord Jesu^ 
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Christ spent whole days in instraction; but he spent 
whole nights in prayer. 

We should take heed, likewise, that we do not carry 
too far the allowance which may be justly made fbr 
corporeal exhaustion. If we may on this i^und pro^ 
perly excuse ourselves from a vigorous eflbrt of seoret 
devotion in the evening;, it does not therefore follow 
that the same excuse extends to the morning^. Upon 
the contrary, with the return of bodily stren^ returns 
the obligation of retirement and prayer, and we should 
be watchfbl to apply the first of our restored energy to 
these sacred exercises. We shall find our inconstant 
and treaeheroas hearts too prone to make use of the 
apology, long after it has ceased to be Just The 
slightest consck>usnesB c^ such a teq^ency must bd 
considered as indicating that the actual omission of 
secret fellowship with God, however justifiable, has 
already done us mischief, and- should impress us with 
the conviction, that a more than usual vigour of sdlitai* 
ry piety will be necessary to prevent the permanenoe 
snd aggravation of the evil. What you lose by weari- 
ness in the evening, you should endeavour to regain by 
extraordinary dOigenee in the mommg. 

IV. Our ^rts may be attended with ooi|/lief« lafM 
aware that conflict, thoiugh not « unUbnOt is not an 
nnfrequent attendant on active experimental i»ety; 
but we notice ii now, as it may be more especially ex- 
cited by augmented labours in the cause of God, and 
the souls of men. When your hearts are most powers 
fully stirred up to indentify yourselves with the honour 
of your Lord and the progress <^ his gospel, and to 
make the most resdute exertions on behalf of the 
guilty and the lost, you find, perhaps, that your closets 
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bec(»Qe the scene of an inwari} strife. You seeiid to 
have lees sensibility to divine things than ever ; you 
stand painfully convicted of feeling nothing, or ahinost 
nothing, either for God or for man ; your prayers are 
embarrassed by the conscious feebleness,, if not the en- 
tire absence of desire ; you seem to fail in every at* 
tempt to get near to God ; you find your secret exer- 
ciaee produce scar^ly any other effect than an aug> 
mentation of your distress; and you leave the presence 
of your God with a heavy heart You cannot say, in- 
deed, that at these periods you are without comfort in 
the social exercises of piety, <»r without the presence 
of God in his work; but these things make it yet more 
strange mid af^cting to you that your sditory hours 
should be so unsatis&ctorily spent 

1. But these peridexities are not incapable of solu- 
tion. When, according to your own perceptions, yon 
are more than ever characterised by iadi&rence, self* 
indulgence, and sloth, it does, not necessarily foUow 
that these evik are really most abunduit^ It is true 
that you see more of them ;> but 4his may be either 
because more light is thrown upon them, or becausa 
your discernment is beccHue more ai^uta* .When, a 
person who^ during the ni^t, had dimly discerned the 
objects around him, begins to see them wore clearlyi 
he does not imagine that the objects ^ii^nselves are 
changed ; he knows that the effect is to be asoribed to 
the dawning of the day.. However perplexed the half' 
restored blind man might have b^en, wh|0 sa\^. the 
'* trees walking'* converted into men, we know, and 
he soon came to know, that the change took place only 
in his organs of sight It is thus, when we see more 
of our inward evils. They were in our breast before, 
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in their full magnitade and enormity, though we did 
not distinctly or powerfully discern them ; and the 
light ^hich has discovered them to us has np more 
created them, than a lamp carried into a deserted 
building would create the owls, the bats, and the ver* 
noon eongregated there. 

If an augm^ited view of our corruptkMiB.doal not 
aigue their actual aggravation, neither does a new 
consciousness of a want of feeling e^blish an aug- 
mented insensibility. You repiove yourself more se- 
verely than you ever did, for indifference towards the 
great objects which should inflame all your heart; not» 
verily, because you are more indifferent to them thaa 
you were, but because, by a brighter view of their ex-. 
ceUency, you are more deeply impressed with tiieir 
desert You are bitterly ashamed that yon desire them 
80 little; which is only saying, in other words, that 
your heart is more powerfiiUy exercised about them 
than it has been. You suffer an inward conflict ; your 
i^irit feels its boods, and pines that it cannot escape ; 
that is to say, your desires are vigorously awaheood, 
and you ajre making arduous efbrts after growing 
dedication to the Loid. 

The truth is, that instead of indicating a low and 
declining state of i^ety, your selMbasement and in- 
wbaI conflict axe unequivocal evidences of vigour and 
(HToeperity. It is a general rule, that our eonuptioiia 
most abound when they are least seen and contended 
with. The seasons when we really are most uncon* 
cemed and slothful, are those in which we should be 
.east willing to acknowledge it, or should speak of it 
with the least severity of self-reproof. 

2. In harmony with this view, and in coiifinnati<» 
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of it, I may observe, th&t such seasons of humiliatloti 
and conflict are not characterised by (he neglect of 
practical piety. On the contrary, I think I may safely 
say, tiiat yoil are never more jealous of your temper, 
sever morie careful of your example, never more re- 
solved for actidn, never more watchfhl of <^pporti]ni- 
ties, never more solemn and a^cttonate, never more 
prayerful and dependent, than at such periods. With 
however little comfort, you are constramed to be fiuth- 
ful both to your feUow-men and to your Lord; and 
wi& all the severity of your inward exercises, there 
Is combined a weighty sense and an habitual remem- 
brance of obligation, which bears you forward with an 
unusual steadiness through the duties of the day; But 
these are some of the best and most substantial fhuts 
ef i»ety. What better effects could any exercises of 
mind produce 1 

3. To this it may be added, that powerhil exercises 
of mind, of whatever nature, may be regarded as an 
mdication that God is fitting you ^r labour, and nieans 
to give you his Messing. Perhaps no kind of experi- 
ence is more adapted to prepare us for usefulness, than 
such as partakes largely of selfaBasement and eoniKct 
It makes os know both our weakness and our strengtii ; 
it Gpetis to us the w<»rkings of our own hearts, that we 
may be the better al^ to trace those of others; it en- 
dears the Saviour to ourselves, before we go to recom- 
mend him to the lost And is nut all this well 1 Does 
it lock as though God was angry with us, kod meant 
to desert us in his work? Can we say that, in con- 
junction with such experience, he does desert us in 
his work? On the contrary, is he not with us? Bbe^ 
he not stand by us and keep us? And is it not in 
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such seaaoQs, so fiir as we can Uace his diq^nsation^ 
Chat he graats our pdncipal success? 

4. On tlus point it is npt unworthy of notice, that 
many persons b&ye. trod the same path hefi>re us, And 
though the rule is by no means universal, yet in very 
numerous instances, men of eminent usefulness have 
been men of tried experience. It seenpui as though 
many of us could not be fitted far comqnuucating 
spiritual riches, without ourselves being made to pass 
through the fire, in order to be purified fixun our droas. 
You will read the life of scarcely any person of con- 
siderable usefubiess in the Lord's work, without meet« 
ing with accounts of deep abasement and distress. 
If we wish to partake of their joy, we must lay our 
account with partaking of their socrows too; and if 
we do resemble them in our griefs, we may hope tp 
resemble them in their success. 

What we have to learn is, in one word, neither to 
misunderstand nor to repine at a state of mental trial 
and confiict Without being pleasant or desirable on 
its own mccount, it is always profitable and gracious \ 
it is an evidence that God is dealing with us in mer- 
c^ ; and we need only to keep near to him, to find that 
the end of the Xiord herein is both ^r our good and for 
bi^ glory. If, on the one hand, a lively state of the 
soul without conflict migM be rather desired ; on thQ 
other, the severest conflict is infinitely to be preferred 
to the peacefulneas and tnnquillity of slumber. The 
first matter of thankfulness is to be ]^ept awake; and 
if we childishly repme at the difficulties which meet 
us whan our eyes are op^i, we may, perhaps, be suf* 
ferod to fidl again into a sleep, with the wretchedness 
and mischief of which all the confiicts of christian 
experience are not once to be compared. 
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2 CORIBTHIAIIS, X. 4^ 

Wot the. weapons ^ wsr wufare ate mi earHal, bni 
ndghty through God, to the puUingdown of strong 
holds* 

Upon the BOpposition, dear brethren, which I trust I 
may entertain, that you feel it your duty to strive for 
the conversion of sinners, and that you acquit your- 
selves of the obligation, I have spoken to you of the 
•engagements which shonld precede your labours, of 
>lfae manner in which they shouM be performed, and of 
iS^e exercises by which they shoald be followed. It 
night seem now that the subject was exhausted ; bnt, 
ht&sfse we quite take oar leave of it, one topic of no 
inccmsiderable interest aMraits' our regard. Ab yoar 
toil is directed to some ulterior object beyond the 
mere execution of the work, 00 your anxieties, it nu^ 
be presumed, are by no means laid to rest when th« 
work is done ; there is a result anticipated and watch-> 
ed Ibr, the fhiit and the recompense of your labours. 
This result is the actual cdnversion of sinners to God 
by your instrumentality ; an object which is fitted to 
awaken the most lively feelings, and in relation to 
which our minds need to be diligently cultivated. 

In reference to this interesting subject, the success 
of our labours^ I £ball confine mjrself on the present 
occasion to three simple truths: the first is, that it 
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should be earnestly desired ; the second, that it may 
be cheerfully expected ; the thixd, that it should be 
justly estimated. 

I. First, in our endeavours for the conversion of 
sinners success should be earnestly desired. 

It might seem almost unnecessary to insist on so ob- 
vious a sentiment Of eoszae every one who engages 
in such a work does long for success, and with a de- 
gree of aiixie^, it may be reasonal^ly supposed, which 
hae mora need to be allayed than to be augmented ; 
yet, however natural such a state of mind may be, and 
with whatever apparent safety its existence might be 
taken for granted, we shall find in fact that there is 
the .utmost necessity Hx being jealpus of oua own 
hearts on this point It is very possible fer much to 
be done by us in the instmetion and ezhcMrtationof the 
ungodly, with a marvellously small portion of desire 
£>r their actual conversion. Among the sources to 
which such an evil may be traced, two may be here 
noticed. In tl^e first place, we may find ourselves apt 
to }oo]ji rather at; the work to be done, than at the ob-. 
jec6 to be attained ; we may enter up<Hi it mare under 
a sense of the obligation of discharging a duty, thaii 
impelled Ijy a desire of accomj^ishing an end ; and ip 
this case we shall be ^squally prone, when our laboiu' 
is over, to rest in the work performed, and to be com- 
• placent in havmg communicated instmcUoo or reprp^, 
without any eager looking for beneficial result& In 
the second place, despondency may produce a similar 
efiect Perceiving, what indeed is too obyioua, tfa^t 
men are blind, inconstant, and stubborn, and reckoning 
it aknost certain that little or no good will result from 
our endeavours, we may come to have little orno de- 



mm ilMct giapi iai^ b»jdoM^- OtiMr <iMiill fto ^ouftt 
o6ix«tibttte Hieb ihflMiMsg^ to Ite flttxve 9fd. d*it ifae 
atftto «f middt) bowBter prodiioed, is noflt evil and mi^ 
K^iievoaa^ aad it demands an. inurtcdiate lemedy. Oil 
«o point dKHdd we esetciae a clcoer inspeetioa of our 
iMinpi, ea A^aran ttanielt earc to leet^ 

Inqnire lli^ dear kfetiureat bow k is wkli ^loaiv 
Mkqsl ¥au kbooe, aa I hofBi for the aaula ^mm, 
J^.foa aeiae ]ipqn.tbBv lead camwmi^iK> Qfii m iiie 
objQctiitwdbt^ ^pvn aim, iad wJHsMt 4M0oaiplialaa^ 
whiflh foa ftam Ime aoaiitidMtaHi 1 Are 9W1 tmHiini 
9n aaximm ftaoe ofer thli& field yc« have te^i ciillj- 
.vatingvAoeeewiMii^aie eded k spdni^ apt, atti 
jAffdiii^im«]qrpioapectof « ham^ Or,JNiviaf 
iabeMedy d6 yoQ veliie ooatented w^ ^ty p^cibmied, 
jMiarealyfktfowiaii^ wiMiier any good haa t«aidted ^kmk 
■jaw to^ or acaveeijr mcfind to donow if anestke u&- 
fiiiitfiiliieBs prevaiial 

1. <if yoH diouid aak fiir the reaaona why aa aident 
tt>deiire §k aaceesa aboild he entertained, lelieiild 
lM.Te mdj to eeiteiBte wfaaijt i 'kwve akeady^uid pe»- 
.bafs lepeated)^, atated, as to tiw linspeaiEaUe vahfe «f 
Ae sonls ef men^ aiid the inlimale oMttiiier in v^i^ 
■AoK aalvatkii atulda oameeted^witii Hk^-^oftj^Goi 
and the lecon^iciise 4jf the fiede^amr/ it ia liy pte- 
mxAig^ Butivea ibawn ftam thee^ topies .that I but 
en^savoored to'iifge iyoiito labonr ; ' I have l)fii|iii|il 
jw[i» be JMtive, beoraae tfae'^dbi^ ia aa eniniHtly 
iwbTfliy <f yoar dewe; if yiwhive niajfrtaitaa' adi^ 
toboolf^si aJa, k oiqjht 4»^ awl. I tnls^ it has baM, 
nnder^'te jiAiencia of theee ednaidowrtkiiiii » and if 
^ya^biwieen lfag<au», kin^ b»tobBtittiiAyiei|ia gt a d 
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H. Tte f«i0OB0 wkacli hmn op&nM vftm yw «nr 
4iveotiy adapted tokJondk dariiv; and it ■ onfyhf 
doiBgao lk|4i tiiey oaa be jmagiiied to iead to exeit^ 
If, far example, ywL have been actuated by a Beoae ef 
t^wn p asaion for soula; if you have mtiiieir ulnittec»- 
ble value, and yearaed over their eoming sxneehea^ and 
iiave tbua been kd. to instmet the ignorant and to 
iftn the reprobate; how is it that you atbp at tiiii 
point, aiid' that ^bw feeling* are not earned farward 
•to their actiMdoonveiaioa? lathereanytfaiDginthehr 
mer^y bemg^ warned and inatmcted, which so mdeh 
betters tbeir eeodition that- your ooaq^asBioa can be 
aatiafied 11^ it? If indeed they^liateB to inatrueiioii, 
aad by itareiadnoedtofleefiwmthe wrathtooonae, 
then 18 your gmtiicaiion wawiaMe y but if tbay^ 
jQot; but 4Mi the coBtDaiy ^entinKa impemfeant in ain, 
-they are stUl, .aain the fint inatance, in the way to 
ruin, and making an equal demand npon your pity. 
Nay, they make now.« much larger demand iqwo your 
pity; for their eondition iamoch wooe than it was 
be6)iB^ feeing- they have anew hated inatmetionaBd 
deq[iiaed lepcooC ^ Your vi^.worda .of waniiiig anj^ 
by their perveM oao w» tomod into aa. aggravation of 
their gnilt and «tetfilMdnaMie>if tiMrefixre yea em 
pitied thenh, yew pity iwgfat te»w to^be more tender 
than 'ever; nor can: youfind any thing raaaonabie to 
fljay it,- Aort of tfaaii? fKtnal ealvalion. : 
. Or if yott nnderloek iendevranns £or tiie oanveraka 
^bfiaiMpebaihteaiine/y^igheagt.bainad inthitt you ftr 
the^hooMittof €kd,iWhoBd jtaiRi waa daily UaapbeflMd 
and ilia on— aide trampM te in yomr preaence; if 
yOuteve^tebufaad tte ungodly baeaabe, aa the frieiid 
ef Gedi^yooifilt a he]|rindigodtios agana hia.'enemiaa, 
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ttad a kogiiig deiedre to reduce them to sidlmiission be- 
Ibre him; from this state of mind it might equally 
have been expected that you would have been content 
with nothing short of such an actual result To see 
the enemies of God still insulting him, and the hand 
of rebellion persever mgly lifted up, notwithstanding 
your interposition, is surely adapted, not merely to 
keep the fire of your indignation burning, but to raise 
it to a higher flame, inasmuch as the dishonour done 
to your Maker is thus grievously augmented. 

Or, finally, if you have been animated by love to the 
Savioiur, and have striven for the good of sinners be- 
cause you longed that he might be recompensed finr 
his dying pains and enjoy the fruit of the travail of 
his soul, this feeling would naturally bear you on to the 
completion of your object While those to wh(»n yqgt 
jare imparting instructions refuse it, you are gaining 
nothing lor your Lord. It is only by the actual turn- 
ing of sinners unto him that you make any contiibo- 
ition to his joy. If yoai advocacy on his behalf is re^ 
pelled, he in your person is being wounded afresh and 
put to additional shame. 

When yotfconsid^., therefore, the nature and ten- 
dency of these impulses to yoar labour, you will peiv 
«eive how justly it may be expected that your desires 
i^uld go eagerly forward, and stop no where short of 
the actual conversbn of those whom you instruct. 
. 2. The fiict that you have laboured for the conver- 
sion of sinners renders it additionally reasonable that 
you. should desire it Whenever we bestow pains 
upcm an object, it not only indicates that we had a de- 
sire for it in the first instance, but it tends to increase 
the ardour of that desire. No man Mkq^ to lose hia 



bbonr, or to fiul of obteimii^ an object to ^Nlndi In 
efinrtB have been applied. The hiwihandiiMm does not 
cnttivate hisgiomid hr the mere sake of khonring^ 
but fbfF the sake of the crop wbieb. his toil is to pro- 
dace; neither does the merohant bay and sell far the 
mere sake of traffic, bat qf the gain which is to be ao> 
qaired by his merchandiae: and we know that the 
atfcentioa of sadi persons is eagerly directed to their 
lei^iectiTe reoonqiense. It would be the saoie witfi 
oonelves in carnal things; and why is it not to be so 
in spiritoal tfaingst Is it when we eacert oorselves for 
the soals of men, and only then, that we aie oontent 
to kbooT for the mere sake of lahoaiing, and that, after 
expending oar best resoard^ we look fo no retoml 

The very sopposition that we do not feel an oident 
'Hesire fer tiie actoal convenion of sinners onder odr 
instnnnentality, inyolves inoonsiBlencies of the most 
striking and the most painlal kind, even if it does not 
bring into sospicioo tiie motives by which we have 
been actoated. Have we, or have we not melted with 
pity bt men, glowed tv the honoor of Chid, and panU 
ed fi>r Ibe recompense of the Bavioorl If we havf 
not, why have we soogfat the sahatioB of sools? If 
we have, why do we not fix npon its actual aceom- 
pliflhment with more intense desire? Why are we in 
BO great a measure lukewarm as to the attaunment of 
the cifaject we prafees to have been seekingi K we 
do not desire it, why have we kdnored? If we have 
felt enou^ to impel us to kfaoar, whence the #taal Ian* 
gaishing of oar desirel It is probaUe that thase per* 
plezities most be unravelled.^ admitting, on the one 
hand, that these holy motives have not actuated us 
80 exteoahrely as they ought, and, on the tftkei^ that 
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thsir inAiGDce ifl afflictively tiafiBievt Bat let U8 see 
that this influence is revived apd extended. Let us 
set the souls of men fiiirly before us; and by steady 
c^ontemplation realize their intrinsic value, as well 
as the connexion of their salvation with the glory 
of God and the recompense of the Redeemer. Let us 
keep still in view the object £>r which we have been 
labouring; let us cherish an anxious inquiry after the 
fruit of our toil; let us follow our instructions with ar- 
dent longings for success; and never cease to watch 
the seed we have sown, while any hope of its fruitfiil- 
ness remain& 

II. Secondly, In our endeavours for the conversioii 
of sinners ncccets may be cheerfully expected. 

I do not say this in ignorance of the pride and en- 
mity of the heart of man, or in ai\y fond imaginatfla 
that the tidings of reconciliati(^ will be spontaneotisly 
welcomed by the enemies of God. I know that the 
heart is desperately wicked; but I know too that the 
power of God will be employed for its transformation, 
even that mighty power whereby he raised Christ 
from the dead, and whereby he is able also to subdue 
all things unto himsel£ 

Pious persons not unfrequently take a more discour- 
aging view of the usefulness of religious exertions than 
appears to me either scriptural or reasonable. It 
seems to be doubted by many whether any considerar 
ble or satisfiictory results can be relied on, and even 
to be set down almost as an axiom that, in the present 
age, Christians are appointed to a course of labour, not 
indeed totally, but in a great measure unsuccessfuL 
In oonfirmation of such an opinion experience is often 
appealed to^ and instances of nnfriiitfiilneas and disap- 
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pointment, of wfaieh Ao doobt inimy can be cfted, ad- 
dufled aa (brbidding ike expectation of general or ex- 
tensive effects. Now I know that in times past suc- 
cess has not attended every effi)rt for God, and that it 
would be vain to rely upon it with any particularity 
or uniformity in time to come; I am willing also to 
make the largest allowances that can reasonably be 
demanded on the sowe of unsuccessful exertion; and 
yet I am ready to maintain that, in a general view, 
success may cheerfully be expected. The material 
point between those who form a more or less encou- 
raging idea of the results to be anticipated from the 
use of religious means, is to ascertain the extent to 
which God himself has authorised the expectation of 
success. So far as we are warranted by scripture to ex- 
p^t it, it is clearly reasonable to go ; and no farther. 
Let us enter briefly into this inquiry. 

No one can imagine for a moment that the scrip- 
ture authorizes us to expect the success of all endea- 
voura made for the salvation of men ; or even that of any 
one particular effort, smgled out from the rest Some 
exertions will ikil, and any exertion may &il ; but all 
will not &il. How many, or what proportion, will 
succeed ? When we refer to the language of promise, 
we find it, however encouraging, still indeterminate; 
our labour shall not be in vain, but we know not which 
of our efforts shall prosper : yet the general aspect of 
the promises is clearly adapted to sanction the conclu- 
sion, that success will be the rule, and failure the ex- 
ception. We may approach nearer to some definite 
idea, however, by observing that the language of the 
inspired writere indicates and establishes an analogy 
between the results oi exertion in the natural and the 
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a^iritai«3i7crld& «« They that 4ow«Ul reafk Whal 
a mui eoweth that shall he also reap; Hethatsoviath 
qMtf iiigly diall reap also sparingly. One pknteth, 
another watereth, but GkxL giveth the increase." Such 
m the language of the sacred penmen ; language in 
which there could be no propriety, if there were not 
an analogy between the natural and the spiritual 
worlds, as to the relation between activily exerted 
and e&cts produced* If our endeavoun fox the coi^ 
version of sinners may be represented as the sowing 
of seed, the finiits of those endeavours, it appears, may 
be compared to those which reward the labours of the 
husbandman; they are as certain, and they will be as 
copious. 

The analogy 4hus presented to us will be found ap* 
plicaUe to the subject in all its aspects. It makes 
allowances for failures ; since it is very well known 
that, of the millions of seeds scattered by the hand of 
the husbandman, no inconsideraHe number never ve- 
getate, and that of those which grow many do not be- 
come fruitful: besides which, there are blighted ears 
and blasted fields, there are seasons of scarcity, and 
yean of fomine. These are the representatives c^oor 
unsuccessful ogenikiDa ; and certainly no snail mea* 
sure of unrequited toil may be considered as fiiirly re- 
presented by these particuhus. But look at the other 
pari of the analogy. The toils of agriculture taken 
as a whole, are not unrec<nnpen8ed, but satis&ctorily 
and most bountifully rewarded. The perished seeds, 
the blightedeais, the blasted fields, the defective crops, 
never amount to the destruction of the harvest, nor 
entail ruin on the husbandman; on the contrary, they 
are lost in the general [snoductivenessof the earth, and 
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forgotten amidst^e plenty and tte joy of tha^Jkrvei^ 

hoiie. Such then, we ore authorised to believe, will 
infidlibly be the results of labours for the souls df men. 
We shall have many fiiilures, but more successes; we 
shall beh(d^ too many spots of barrenness, but we shall 
see a general fertility; much seed will perishf and 
many green ears be blighted^ but those who sow shall 
reap ; and he that hath gone forth weeping, bearmg 
precious seed, shall doubtiess return again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. On the whole, there- 
fi)re, the success attending labours for God will be not 
(mly satisfifcctory, but abundant It is too little to say 
that it will be enough to recompense the expenditure; 
it will be sufficient to inspire a grateful and overflow- 
ing joy, like the joy of harvest 

While this analogy presents a most cheering and 
animating prospect, it has a further advantage, name- 
ly, that it leads to no extravagant or overstrained ex- 
pectation. While, according to the rule laid down, 
we shall be expecting enough to fill us with unuttera^ 
ble joy, we shall at the same time be expecting no 
more than is ordinarily realized in other species of la- 
bour. We shall be observing, and not violating, the 
general principles of providential administration ; not 
anticipating for our labour any peculiar and ea^rprmng 
efficacy, but merely the common lot of well directed 
effi)rt There can be little hazard in indulging such 
an expectation. The wonder would be, not that it 
should be realized, but that it should be disappointed. 

1. In confirmation of this line of sentiment, it may 
be observed, in the first place, that the connexion of 
labour with proportionate success is a constant feature 
of the divine government In whatever case God has 
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commanded men to Mour, he has secured a recomr 
pense for their toil. When he enjoined the cultivati^ 
of the earth on our fallen parents, his language was^ 
" In the sweat of thy hrow thou shait eat bread ;" and 
in whatever cases he has suffered such circuBostances 
to exist as hav& induced men to lahour, he has likei* 
wise provided for a happy issue of their exertions. In 
truth, he has so constituted us that we regard a pros- 
pect of success as essential to rational exertion ; and 
that we feel a high probability, but above all a certain- 
ty of failure, a constraining motive to the aband<Ni- 
ment of our toil. He neither induces nor expects us 
to spend our strength on what cannot be acquired. 
And as this is his uniform rule in natural things, so 
there is no reason to suppose that he has adopted a di^ 
ferent rule in spiritual things. When, therefore, we 
find that he not only permits the aspect of the world 
around us to be such as is fitted to awaken our com- 
passion and impel us to exertion,*)but that he himself 
engages us to it, not only by inducements of love, but 
by the voice of authority, with how much justice may 
we conclude that he proceeds upon the usual principle 
of his government, and means to requite the labours 
he impela As he has given no intimation of an ex- 
ception in this case, we clearly can have no ground to 
imagine one ; and to this it may certamiy be added, 
that in this case least of all it might be expected that 
an exception would be made. If the natural husband- 
man is secure of his harvest, still more may we be- 
lieve that the same recompense awaits the spiritual 
husbandman, who sows more precious seed, and looks 
for a more valuable crop. 

2. It is deserving of notice, m the second place, that 
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m rdigfiow effinrts the mesQB am emiiMiidy adftptod to 
die end. The sncceas of all measaree is natuntUy pro- 
portioiied to their adaptatioa to t^e end deBigned ; and 
in any case in wluch it might appear that this adapta^ 
turn waa defective, an equal deficiency might juatiy be 
apprehended in the reaolt We are quite willing to 
allow die fbroe of this argument in the instance of re- 
tigion. if it should aj^pear that the means employed 
for its diflfosion are hut imperfectly adapted to that 
pmrpose, that they are little fitted to enlighten, to coin 
vince, and to persuade, let our anticipations of success 
be reduced accordingly. On this point hear the lan- 
guage of the apostle in the text ^The weapons of 
ou£ warfiure are hot canml, but mighty through God, 
to the pulling down of strong holda*' He is here ez« 
l^ressing, not a sentiment of regret, but of gratuktian. 
When he says <'the weapons of our war&re are not 
carnal," he is not lamenting the absence of kingly 
patronage, of a richly endowed establishment, of poste 
of honour, or of secular emoluments, by which men 
might be induced to assume the profession of diristian- 
ity, or to ddend it: he is rather rejoicing in the sepa- 
ration of the gospel from such powerless engines, and 
triumj^iing in the reflection that he was working with 
better adapted means. ** The weapons of our warfue 
are not camaL" Happily we are not apethtrng in 
methods which could only tend to make men hypo- 
crites instead of christians, and so to render our ap> 
parent success but a disguise lor our real defeat We 
bring into the field a more effective artillery. We 
have truths which make the understanding fiill of light, 
which take a fiist hdd upon the conscience, which pre- 
sent moving appeals to the heart, we have all that 



earth, or heaven, or hell, can Gontaribate to inflaenee 
mankind; and these^ weapons are too well fitted to 
their work to be applied in vain ; they are mi^ty 
through God to the pulling down of strong hold& The 
holy scriptures are able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion; and where the instrument employed discovers 
so eminent an adaptation to the end, it would be con* 
traxy to all rule not to anticipate a proportionate effect 
3. To these topics may be added, in the third place, 
a reference to the specific promises with which the 
sacred word abounda The call to labour is never se- 
parated from some annunciation of success. '' They 
that sow shall reap." Even the uncertainty allowed 
to be attendant upon labour is used as an argument to 
diligence. ** In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, this or that, or whether both 
shall be alike good." The louder the call to activity, 
the stronger is the assertion ^ its recompense. 
^ Wherefore be ye steadfiist and unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as miuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.** 
The very discouragement to which the labourer is lia- 
ble is most graciously met and relieved by the decla- 
ration, **He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless return again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him." Upon what j^rinciple 
could the oracles of truth present to us such passages 
as these, if a proportionate and ample success were 
not secured to our endeavours'! If labour for God 
were to issue in the melancholy and cheerless blank 
which our fears sometimes picture to us, is it possible 
that a God oi kindness and of truth would have thrown 
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meh bnlliant lights on the path of labour itself, waA 
thus have cherished a fidlacious ezpectatioD, by which 
$jial disappointment would be rendered more bitt^ 
and overwhelming ? 

4. In e<Hifinuation of our general jHfinciple, we may 
appeal, in the last place, to the testimony of history : 
lEbr wkh whatever instances of unsuccessful labour we 
may be met, we are convmoed that the voice of his* 
tory aa the whole is decidedly in our &vour. To as 
great an extei^ and with as much certainty, as the 
tilling of the ground renders it productive does the 
cultivation of the moral waste render it fruitful in 
righteousness. Never, on the one hand, has iheate 
been a time of drowsiness and inaction, in which the 
gospd chariot did not slacken its pace, or suspend its 
progress; and seldom, on the other,, has there been a 
season at wakefulness and energy, without a measure 
of enlargement and prosperity. We allow exertions; 
but we axe sure all history testifies tbat this is the 
rule. Now even a doubtful principle is admitted te 
be established, when it has been tried by the test of 
experience^ and found to hold good : i^ therefore, in 
the 4rst instance, there could have been any doubt as 
to the succesBi of our labours for God, at length these 
doubts should be given to the wind. The principles 
of the divine government and the promises of divine 
love have been too long tried, and too often found 
fiiithfiil, to be calledin question almost at the end of 
the world. If they were to be questioned at aU, it 
should have been in earlier ages, in the protracted 
darkness of popish i4oIatry, or amidst the fUry of par 
gan persecution ; but it must not be now, when our 
difficulties axe less, when our prospects are brighter. 
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when we are vkibly neur^ the gkrious eoosmnaa^ 
tion, and when all past ages are lifting np their voice 
to cheer us on to the final assault of the kingdom of 
darkness. 

Whatever difSiculties your own separate experience 
may present to you, therefore, dear hrethren, set it 
down as an incontrovertible maxim, that labour for 
God shall not be in vain. Neither, on the whole, ehaU 
your own be sa Chide an unbelieving heart, and 
maintain a quaird with a desponding spirit Not only 
let your desires extend themselves, but let them be 
consolidated into expectations. Do not allow youiw 
■elves to think that no good will be done. CSierish a 
belief; on the contrary, that much good will be done, 
though you know not when, nor how, nor to what ex^ 
l^t ; and that good enough will be done, to recom- 
pense yon for your trouble, and to give you a part m 
the joy of the harvest home. 

in. Thirdly, in our ^deavours fer the convendon 
of sinners $uooe$9 should he justly estimated, 

I have been leading you, in the foimer pert of tfaia 
discourse, to estimate it highly ; and it might not un» 
natmally seem that it could not be estimated too 
highly. Neither can it be so, when viewed in itself ; 
bat it requires to be viewed in connexion with an^ 
other object, by the infhiaice ci which our apprecia- 
tion of it must be modified. Hiis second object is the 
glory ^ Godt an object to which the conversion of 
sinners bears an intimate relatiou. Now it is jdainly 
incumbent on the Mends of God to desure both the 
glory of his name and the conversioQ of sinners ; but 
the g^oary of God should be primary, and the conver- 
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sioii of siimerB sobordinafee. We shoctld desire the 
latter much, bpt the fonner more. 

1. That this should be the case will appear jf we 
consider, that the glory of God is essentially the first 
aod most important of all objects. He is the Creator ; 
all besides are creatures, and as such infinitely inf^ 
rior to him. He is the fountain of all blessedness, the 
univenal soyereign; and his glory is of mow im- 
portance to the universe than any other consideration. 
Hence, therefore, in any rightly disposed mind, it 
ought to be, and will be, the first object of regard, 
taking precedence of all others, however interesting 
and important any others may be. With reference to 
the conversion of sinners it may be justly said, that it 
is of more c(»isequence that God i^ould be glorified 
than that any sinner, or that all sinners, should be 
saved. 

2. In the scope of human duty likewise, the Crea- 
tor stands before the creature. We are to love the 
hard our God with our highest affection, and our 
neighbour only with that secondary regard which we 
are authorized to fix upon ourselves. The withdraw- 
ment of our supreme regard from our Maker is the 
essential character of iniquity, and the restoration of 
it eminently pertains to the reconciliation of a sinner 
to God. As every christian would prefer his Maker 
to himself, so will he prefer his Maker equally to his 
fellow-creatures ; and he will consequently estimate 
even the salvation of men, however highly, still in 
subordination to the glory of God. 

3. In truth, this subordination is manifest from the 
fact, that the conversion of sinners is to be desired in 
order that Gkxl may be glorified tliereby. This is <me 
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•f tiie inam reascxis why every friend of Ood is ealled 
upon to labour for it It is therofore obvious that, in 
this very work, the glory of God is the chief end, and 
the oonverskm of sinners the subordinate one. Though 
valuable for its own sake, it is not for its own nke 
•lone that a christian pursues it ; but because it is 
ocnaducive to an end yet more valuable, namely, the 
glory of God our Saviour. 

Having establi^edthe sentimeht that the conver- 
sion of sinners ought to be estimated subordinately to 
the glory of God, I may be asked perhaps to what end 
I have done so, and whether the glory of God ie not 
identified with the conversion of sinners. Now there 
is no question but the conversion of sinners is in all 
cases to the glory of God ; but it requires to be ob- 
served, that, when sinners are not converted, God may 
be glorified still. If they listen to instruction and bow 
to reproof this renders honour to the Lord; and if 
tl^y harden their neck and perish in their sin, still 
will the Lord get himself honomr upon them, if not as 
a merciful Saviour, yet as a righteous Judge. The 
honour of €rod is not suspended upon the penitence 
of the rebellious. By their submission he would be 
honoured in one way, by their obduracy he will he 
honoured in another ; but in every case he will be 
gk>rified. 

If it diould be apprehended that the effect of this 
sentiment^ might be to harden the heart against sin* 
ners, and to render us less concerned for their salvai* 
tion, there are not wanting means of obviating such 
an inference. It might be observed, that the view we 
have taken diminishes nothing of the value of salva- 
tion itself. To whatever extent God may be glorified 

s 
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in a sinner if impeniteHt, ids state of ^Itand imsery 
loses none of its afllictiveneBs : still it is as dreadftd a 
thing for him to be subject to eternal wrath, and as 
urgently as ever are we impelled, bj all motives of 
compassion, to snatch him as a brand out d the &ee. 
It is an undoubted truth that God will be glorified by 
the ways of his providence ; although the distresses 
of the afflicted should not be relieved ; but no benevo^ 
lent man allows himself, on this account, to look upon 
the woes of his species with indifference. Any perw 
son who should make such a use of the sentiment 
would stand convicted of a callous and unfeeling 
heart It is the same in temporal and in spiritittl 
thinga The man who can look on unmoved while 
sinners perish, because God will be glorified in them 
whether they are saved or lost, is manifestly destitute 
of spiritual feeling. He takes ground on which no 
motive can ever reach him. He will do nothing until 
he sees that God's glory is absolutely suspended upon 
the issue ! Then verily he may resign himself to 
«temal sloth ; for that will never be. ^ 

It may, in like manner, be observed of all the other 
motives which impel lis to exertion for the salvation 
of men, that the security of the divine glory in no de- 
gree destroys their applicability, or diminishes their 
force. Our minds may and should be yielded to the 
influence of pity for men, of love to Christ, and of 
calls to duty, as freely and as fully as Ihough the glory 
of God were idtogether out of the question. This may 
be to us a refuge from disappointment, but it can 
never be justly or consistently made a screen fitjm 
oUigation. Besides, a regard to the glory of God still 
c(»nbines its impelling powef with that of the cHimt 



motives emplogred. Fer ttioiigh God may be bo |^o- 
nfied by the course of his adTOwiwtratiqn towaids im* 
peoitent smners as to be complacent in it& issuer ai^ 
thougb they periah ; yet the glory brought to his name 
by tfaoee who repent aad are saved oi^t in ev^y 
eaae to be most stron^y preferred by ««y and moat ax^ 
dently sought When, at the last day, we behold the 
final destruction of the impenitent, we may, and doubt* 
less shall, be enabled to acquiesce — ^may I say to re- 
joice 1 — ^therein, and to say, <* So let all thine enemies 
perish, O Lord :" but as yet there is too much of hu* 
man tenderness about us to fit us for such a scene. 
Happy as we may he in the thought that, whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear, God will 
be glorified, it were not only unchristian but unnatural 
and inhumn.n, if we were not ardently to wish that 
his glory might be won in the way of mercy, rather 
than a^ vengeance. The glories of God's vengeance, 
even at the last, when we shall be much better fitted 
for cont^aaplating them than we are now, will be aw- 
fiil, and demand a solemn acquiescence ; the glories of 
his graee will a£S)rd us matter of triumphant joy and 
everlasting praise. These are the glories which it is 
ours to vnn for liim ; those of his wrath he will ac- 
complish for himsel€ 

The primary character of the divine glory, how- 
ever, though it does not impair our motives to exer- 
tion, has an important bearing both on cases of failure 
and success. When our labour has had a blessed issue, 
and we have been instrumental in turning a sinner to 
God, we shall thus be led to recollect that there is an 
ulterior object to which this success is conducive, and 
for the sake of which we have sought it; while amidst 
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baffled eiSirts and defeated exeitioiis, it will afibid va 
the oomdatkm of knowing that one valuable end has 
be^i answered by oar lahonrB, although that at which 
we more immediately aimed has not been accom- 
plished. The bearings of this sentiment, however, 
are too extensive to be entered upon here ; and we 
shall have occasion to recuff to it in the two lectures 
which lemain. 



USCTURE XI, 

SUCCESS WANTING. 



Isaiah liii. 1. 

Who hath believed our report ? And to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed? 

And is this really the hmgaage, dear brethren, wkh 
which you are obliged to return from your attacks on 
the kingdom of darkness, after having gone forth to 
them as on the Lord's side, and having been encour- 
aged by the assurance that the vtreapons of your war- 
fiire, being not carnal but spiritual, should be mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds ? Are 
you constrained to return discomfited? Are the per- 
sons still ignorant whom you have been striving to 
enlighten; are those still obdurate whom you have 
been trying to subdue ; and those stiU perishing whom 
you have been endeavouring to save ? Surveying the 
field in which you have laboured, have you to say, with 
the lamenting prophet, that none have believed your 
report, and that the arm of the Lord hath not been re- 
vealed ? I would fain hope that this is not the case 
with you all, nor altogether the case with any of you ; 
but it is probably so to a sufficient extent to render 
appropriate and beneficial the consideration we may 
now bestow upon such a state of things. 

I begin, then, dear brethren, by expressing sympathy 
in your grie£ For of course it is to you a source of 
grief: unquestionably so, where those whose salva- 
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tion you seek are the objects of your tender aftection, 
and their welfare ever present and ever dear to you ; 
but I trust not in these instances alone. You labour for 
the conversion of some who are not bound to you by 
any other ties than those of a common nature and a 
common ruin ; and if among these your eflforts are un- 
successful, it may well be a matter of sorrow, in the 
first place here is labour lost You have devoted a 
portion of time and bodily strength, some exercise of 
mind and efibrts of heart, with perhaps some difficulty 
or sacrifice, to an object which, aftar all, you have not 
attained. You would feel disappointed and chagrined 
if you had exerted yourself for any earthly object and 
had not succeeded ; how much more tenderly should 
you bewail a failure in one that is spiritual and eter- 
nal ? In the next place, your labour is without one of 
the most natural and satisfactory tokens of your 
heavenly Father's acceptance. To him you have pre- 
sented it, and you look for its fruitfulness as the token 
of his blessing; but while no such result appears, you 
have ground for apprehension that your services are 
not acceptable, that the Lord is not pleased to employ 
you for good, but rather that he throws you aside, as a 
vessel in which he has no pleasure. In addition to 
these considerations, which refer to yourselves, are 
some of a more generous kind. You see, for example, 
that the spiritual wretchedness of men continues, not- 
withstanding all your efS)rts to relieve it Still are 
they blind and carnal, profligate and stubborn, guilty 
and undone ; still are they beneath God's anger, and on 
the brink of perdition. These things you felt so strong- 
ly in the first instance, that they impelled you, in part, 
to the efforts you have made: how naturally then 
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should you bewai] them now, seeing tiiat they have 
lost none of their force, but are rather aggravated by 
continuance, and much more so by the rejection or the 
neglect of your kind endeavours. You see, too, what 
perpetual dishonour is done to God. Still his name is 
blasphemed, his glory disregarded, his law trampled 
on, his mercy despised; and can you, as a friend of 
God, look upon such* a scene, and not glow with a holy 
indignation for his name ? What can be more natural 
than that you should feel and say, with the psalmist, 
''Rivers of waters run down min^ eyes, because men 
keep not thy law 1" 

If topics so justly adapted to move your feelings do 
not move them, depend upon it that something is wrrag. 
Either you never did cherish a right temper in this 
respect, or there is come over you a spiritual callous- 
ness, rendering you insensible to what you once felt, 
or the just excitement of feeling is prevented by the 
influence of some erroneous notions or misapplied 
truths. Beware especially of this last source of mis- 
chief. Do not suffer your feelings to be blunted in 
regard to the spiritual wretchedness of sinners, because 
you are become familiar with it, or because your ef^rts 
have been met with lightness, resentment, or ingrati- 
tude, or because it may seem of no use to make any 
further exertion, or because God must work, and he 
' will work his pleasure and save his elect None of 
these considerations, whatever truth there may be in 
them, alter the sorrowful facts that the subjects of your 
unsuccessful labour are still in sin and misery, at once 
dishonouring God and ruining themselves, while your 
fruitless labours have only given them more instructions 
to despise, and assistance in accumulating greater 
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guilt That they are obdurate and insensible makes 
their case but the more melancholy. You would not 
become indifferent to temporal distress on any such 
grounds as those just mentioned ; and there is no point 
in which you should treat spiritual otherwise than 
temporal wretchedness, except that your feelings should 
be much more intense. 

If your want of success is to you a matter of griet, 
dear iH'ethren, allow us to say that we sympathize 
with you in that sorrow* It is a just, a holy, a gene- 
reus sorrow ; and it may well be ample. But sympa- 
thy is not aU that we offer you ; we proceed to address 
to you some considerations by which your feelings may 
be regulated and turned to advantage. 

L And, first, we may observe, that your judgment 
respecting your success is probably, and almost certain* 
ly, fallacious. It may seem to you, indeed, so &r as 
you can judge, that your labours have been unsuccess- 
ful ; but how can you judge 1 There are two grounds 
on which it may be made plain that we cannot, at pre- 
sent, form any thing like an accurate conclusion om 
such a subject 

The first is, that, even if every thing were known 
to us, it is much too soon for any judgment to be fi>mi- 
ed. Upon the supposition that no good efiect has re- 
sulted hitherto from any thing that we have done, no 
proof whatever arises that benefit will not accrue 
hereafter. The time daring which the instructions we 
have given may operate to produce conviction and 
conversion is ziot yet terminated, so that calculation is 
quite set at defiance. As seed may lie buried long in 
dust, and yet ultimately vegetate, so knowledge com- 
municated and disregarded now may have decisive ijfo 
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flttienee kereafler, when perhaps poverty, or'sieknessy 
or son^e other ciicumstance, shall indace reflection 
upon it To this it may he added that your opportu- 
nity for exertftm is not yet pa^t; so that if what you 
have already done he not of itself effectual, it may he- 
come so in comhination with what you may hereafter 
do» and may have prepared the way for successes which 
are at hand. I am not now concent to show that 
you unU have success ; only that it is impossible for 
you to say you will Twt The harvest is not yet ; nor 
can you hy any possihility, at least not without the 
gift of inspiration, to which I suppose you do not pre- 
tend, tell in the seed-time what the harvest will he. 

In the next place, we are far from knowing every 
thing which has already occurred. Some of those for 
* whose good we have laboured incidentally, as hy the 
distribution of tracts on the way side, for example, are 
not within our observation at all, so that if any good is 
done by such means, we are never likely to know it 
till the day of God ; others may be withdrawn from 
oiir, instructions before any effect appears, so that the 
benefit imparted ta them likewise may be unknown ; 
and it is but a very imperfect judgment we can form 
even of those who are under our continual inspection. 
There is something in the commencement of piety 
often dubious or studiously concealed ; and while we 
are lamenting what we conceive to be cases of hope- 
less obduracy, he who seeth in secret and penetrates 
the heart may be saying, " Surely I have seen Ephraim 
bemoaning himself." In a word, it is obvious that none 
of us can tell what the influence of our endeavours ac- 
tually is, and it is strange that we should ever pretend 
to do so. It would seem as though we assumed the 
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attrilRile of om^useienee f<»r this ptopooe, aiid»iflnigtB«> 
ed ooraelves to be upod an elevatidn where ncfie -bot 
oar Maker ever sit& We may not know. that we have 
had success; but we can neter be entitled to affinn that 
we bsve had ncme until the ajTiml of the final dayv 
when for the first time the vdiame of providential his- 
tory will be laid open'to our view. Keep aloo( there- 
fere, dear brethren, firom such a disconsolate and 
groundless conclusion. It is always the language ^ther 
of ignorance or of precipitancy. Be patient : your har* 
vest may yet be abundant enough to put your wx^" 
mors to shame. 

Instead of your actually having no success, your 
case amounts only to this, that the result of your la- 
bours is at present partly concealed. It is not only in- 
evitable that it should be so, but it is wise, and you 
riiould here perceive an uccasion for the disci]dine of 
your heart Yon are not, it seems, to identify your 
impulses to labour too closely with your actual sue* 
cesses. You must be willing to work firom principle^ 
rather than for gratification ; you must learn to look at 
sixne other objects besides the results of' your exer- 
tions; you must know whence to derive influences in- 
dependent of them-; and in so far as success may be 
allotted to you, you must be content to wait for the 
knowledge of it, till a period when it can be more 
safely and advantageously given: and though you may 
have thus &i to labour in darkness, your toil is surely 
sufficiently cheered by the promises of a faithfiil and 
gracieus God, to authorize and encourage you to pro- 
ceed. 

2. But I am willing to accept your own statement, 
and to suf^poee that your success is qnite as onaU as 
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you imifiiie it to be. No oum liatk b^Jieved yodtr re- 
port, or yielded to your persuisicxL I ask, what then ? 
You say, probaby, ^^ the ann of the Lord hath not been 
revealed : hg has not granted a blessing to my labours." 
Doubtless this may have been the case ; but it is need- 
fid fox you to pause and to consider before you oon- 
elade it to have be^i sa Another case may have ex- 
isted, and one of a very different kind. 

Make it a matter of serious examination, whether 
your exerticms have been such as to authorize the ex- 
pectation of success. Defects and improprieties may 
have attended them, which will sufficiently account 
for their inefficiency, without attributing it to the ab- 
aence of the divine blessing. 

It is worth your while to inquire, whether you 
have made any real eSbrt for the conveision of sinners 
at alL Much may go imder this name, and wear this 
general aspect, which very little deserves to be so con- 
sidered. You may be ikteacher in a Sunday school, 
for example, and say almost nothing adapted to awak- 
en pious emotion; or you may be a visitor of a chris- 
tian instruction society, or otherwise may make visits 
apparently and professedly of a religious character, and 
saJSer your discourse to turn principally or entirely 
upon inferior subjects. Now to whatever extent this 
may have been the case, it is plain that you have not 
. been trying to convert sinners, and it can be no won- 
der that you have not succeeded. This is sowing, not 
wheat, but chafl^ and can never produce a harvest 

Inquire further, whether, when you have striven to 
save a soul, you have used the divinely adapted and 
appoiid>ed means. This only means is the word of God, 
which throws light into the understanding, and makes 



its appeid to the conscience and to the heart upon spi- 
ritual groonds. But in effi)rts for religious nsafolness 
it is too often the case, that an appeal is directly or in- 
cidentally made to a sense of temporal interest The 
relief of present necessitiesi to which a religious call 
not unnaturally leads, may be made, in whole or in 
part, the motive which is brought to bear on a penxm, 
as the reason why we expect them either to listen to 
us, or to attend a prayer-meeting in the neighbour- 
hood, or to make their appearance at the house of 
God. However likely this method of bringing people 
under the means, as it is caUed, may be to do them 
good, the application of wordly motive is much mare 
likely to do them harm, and it is clearly a proceeding 
upon which God can never be expectal to smile. 

Inquire again, whether, if you have used the right 
means, you have used them in a proper manner. In 
speaking for God, have you spoken of him the thing 
that is right, and presented" his truth to the under- 
standing of men in its simplicity and purity 1 Have 
you according to the scriptures, made clear the grounds 
of duty, the nature and evfl of sin, th^ righteousness 
of God's anger, and the method of fleeing fix>m the 
wrath to come 1 Or have your instructions been de- 
fective, inconsistent, or obscure 1 Have you brought 
forward the body of motives which the bible contains, 
exhibiting each in its due force and proportion 1 Or 
have you suffered the artillery of hfeaven to sleep, with- 
out uttering its voices, either of terror or of love? 
And withal, how much of solemnity, faithfulness, and 
tenderness, liave you carried into the work? Have 
you always spoken of salvation as though you thought 
it of infinite moment ? Have you shown so much ten- 
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derness that a sinner could not justly be nngry, and 
yet such resolved fidelity that his conscience could 
not evade your attack? You cannot but know how 
much of the adaptation of your endeavours'to the end 
designed is involved in these things. No wisdom can 
be expected to result from obscure and defective in- 
struction, no impression from a slender exhibition of 
motives, no efficiency from harsh or timid appeals; 
and in whatever measure we may have been wanting 
in skill or energy in the useof our weapon, it can ex- 
cite no surprise that we have been unsuccessful in the 
war. 

Inquire, lastly, whether your labours have been 
conducted in a right spirit towards God. You know 
the maxim of his government, ** Them that honour me 
I will honour." • Can your efforts bear the^ application 
of this rule ? Have you gone forth under a deep sense 
of your own insufficiency and helplessness, and with 
an earnest supplication for his presence and blessing ? 
Have you devoutly acknowledged the necessity and 
excellence of the holy Spirit^s influence, and rendered 
^ue honour to his gracious agency ? What has been 
your leading aim, and im^Uing motive 1 Has it been 
your first and ardent desire to glorify God, by bearing 
a testimony for him in his controversy with a rebel- 
lious world, and thus striving to reconcile sinners to 
him 1 Have you gcaie with d simplicity of motive, and 
a cleanliness of heart, which the heart<searching God 
could regard with approbation ? If on such points as 
these we have been defective ; if even the opposite 
evils have had place within us; if we have been in- 
duced by human entreaty, or have regarded human 
approbation; if we have indulged a spirit of self- 
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SitfQciency, or of self-exakgttion ^ these things are 
calculated to act like mildew on the seed we have 
sown, and to blast all our expectations of its &uitful- 
ness. » 

I hope that in the course of such an examination* 
we ^all not find uniform and unmingled evil ; but, 
on the contrary, something of well priijl^ipled and well 
adapted labour, for which to be both thankful and 
hopeful. Yet which of us in these respects is without 
sin? Which of us may not readily discover sin enough^ 
in all these respects, to teach us how undeserving wp 
are of success, and to make us acknowledge the for- 
giving grace of the Lord whom we serve, if any blessh 
ing be granted to our toill When we think what 
means should be employed for the conversion of sin- 
ners, in what manner and in what spirit, we may 
find causes enough why we have not been successfiil, 
without ascribing.it to the sovereignty of God. We 
should think it altogether stiange and unwarrant- 
able, if a husbandman who had neither carefully 
ploughed "his fields, nor sowed clean seed, were to 
say, when he beheld his failing crop, " The Lord has 
not blessed me this year." The Lord has not blessed 
him ! He should much rather confess that he has 
been wanting in that reasonable industry and skill 
which the cultivation of the soil requires. In like 
manner we, when we look on the spiritual barrenness 
of our field of labour, must he aware how we ask, 
why hath the Lord withheld his benediction; and 
must reflect with how much more justice we may 
inquire, why we have shown no more holiness, vi- 
gour, and wisdom. To how great an extent will it be 
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incumbfent upon us to acquit our master, and to coft- 
demn oui'selves ! 

3. Perhaps, however, after the most serious exami- 
nation, jfiM may be ready to hope that your labours 
have contained something on which your heavenly 
Father might smile, something, through grace, of a 
sincere dedication to his glory, anJ of an humble, how- 
evei' imperfect, employment of his word in his own 
strength ; and yet you do not see the blessing you have 
hoped for on your toil. Conclude, tlien, that the Lord 
has been pleased to withhold from you his blessing; 
and observe the lights in which this state of things 
may be regarded. 

It is to be considered, undoubtedly, as an act of that 
holy, wise, and gracious sovereignty, which the Most 
High is continually exercising in the administration of 
his affiiira You would not for a moment deny that he 
is entitled to such a sovereignty, or imagine that he 
can make an improper use of it. You know that he is 
infinitely exalted, and possesses, of unquestionable 
right, an absolute supremacy, doing according to his 
pleasure among the armies of heaven, and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. This divine sovereignty, of course, 
affecits your afiairs, as it does those of all other crea- 
tures; and however an enemy to God mignt rebel 
against it, this is not what is expected from a friend. 
You are in the habit of acknowledging the sovereign- 
ty of God in your temporal af&irs, and when they are 
not conformable to your wishes, you say submissively. 
The will of the Lord be done ; and why should. you not 
xjultivate a similar temper, as to what may really be 
the will of the Lord in reference to the conversion of 
sinners by your instrumentality 1 What would you 
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tiunk of any husbandman who, in a bad season, should 
petulantly exclaim, " I have careftdly tilled the ground, 
and why have I not a crop ?" You will be long, I trust, 
before you exemplify in your own person sa^ a spirit 
of absurd and sinful self-importance. 

You will scarcely imagine that, in the sovereignty 
thus exercised towards you, there is any thing incon- 
sistent with the promises on which you had establish- 
ed your hope. The promises of God are general, and 
so likewise is their fulfilment There is a promise, an 
hitherto unbroken promise, of a harvest ; but always 
some seeds perish, some ears are blighted, and some 
fields are barren. In sowing seeds of truth there is 
likewise a portion of unsuccessfulness. Now this 
must be allotted somewhere ; and what if a measure of 
it is allotted to you ? Will you therefore be ready to 
complain, as though nothing could satisfy you but an 
exemption from the common lot of partial disappoint- 
ment? 

Neither will you conceive, I trust, that in this re- 
spect, the Lord deals with you unkindly. You will at 
least have no reason to think sa If you look through 
the history of his ways, you will find that many of his 
most honoured servants have partaken of similar dis- 
cipline. What but unsuccessfiil was the ministry of 
Enoch, and of Noah, of Elijah, and Elisha ? You luive 
heard the lamentations of Jeremiah ; and if vou have 
to say. Who hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed, Isaiah said it before you. 
Similar treatment fell to the lot even of your Lord 
himself, than whom no minister was surely better 
entitled to expect success, while none was ever more 
unsuccessful. Now the servant is not above his Lord : 
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it is enough, and should be enough even for you, that 
the servant be a« his Lord. 

You tremble perhaps for the cause of God, which 
you have^Jesired to see prospering in your hands. But 
you need not do thia Your individual exertions con- 
stitute but a small fraction o^the agency which is em-* 
ployed for the advancement of his kingdom, and is hi 
too insignificiuit to affect mdterially the general result, 
whatever may be the measure of its success. The blast- 
ing of a single field does not sensibly affect the har- 
vest The resources erf the Almighty are sufiiciently 
ample to secure the accompli^ment of his purposes, 
and the fulfilment of his promises too, whatever toils 
may be fruitless and unrewarded. Though your efforts 
may be abortive, his word ghall not return unto him 
void, but shall accomplish that which he pleases, and 
prosper in the thing whereto he hath sent it. 

Nor suffer yourself to imagine for a moment thaf 
any thing is really lost If instruction and expostula- 
tion be not effectual to the conversion of the sinner, 
there is another purpose to which they are effectual, 
and one which it is worth while to accomplish, even 
by itself. It is conducive to the glory of God, since it 
carries into operation that system of equitable and 
merciful probation which he has established in his go- 
vernment of mankifid, and by the result of which, 
alike in the penitent and the impenitent, he will be 
eminently 'glorified. It is on this ground, that, infinite- 
ly benevolent as he is, God himself submits to the 
obstinacy of the wicked, and suffers it to be perpetuat- 
ed ; and an end which gains his acquiescence may well 
induce ours. If sinners do not obey, we still bear a 
testimony for God, and not only uphold his rights and 
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honours in the world now, but prepare for their fuller 
and more glorious manifestation hereafter. 

You may take even a ^rther consolation. Not only 
shall an excellent purpose be answered by your la^ 
hours, though unsuccessful in the conversion of sin- 
ners, but a bettejr purpose than though success had 
been granted you. If there be any difficulty in making 
this clear in fact, we can have no hesitation in infei^ 
ring it Grpm the known and unquestionable character 
of the divine way& God is of infinite wisdom. His 
sovereignty itself is ^ise. The ends which he brings 
to pass are, on the whole, the very best which could 
be attained. If any desirable end is passed by or frus- 
trated, it is only that one more desirable may be se- 
cured. In this view it may be truly affirmed that there 
is no &ilure, and no unsuccessfulness. And if he who 
knows all things, and sees all things as they really 
^re, sees it good that an object should be produced by 
oUr labours difiering somewhat from that which we 
have contemplated, a firm ground is laid for our ac- 
quiescence in his will. 

And we who labour shall not lose oiur reward. We 
may lose, indeed, what it would be unspeakably de- 
lightful to attain, namely, the rescue of sinners from 
the wrath to come ; but still we shall gain something, ^ 
even an appropriate and blessed recompensa We 
shall be a sweet savour unto God, both in them that 
believe, and in them that perish. The lahours which 
are rendered to him will be graciously accepted by 
him, and be more than recompensed by his present and 
future approbation. This is not only a high reward, 
but the highest reward possible : that upon which our 
desires should be chiefly fixed, and which in all events 
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is sure. Suppose there were to be no other, and that 
the gratification arising from the a^toal salvation of 
sinners were to be wholly withheld from us, this ought 
to be more than enough to animate and to sweeten 
our toil. 

4. I observe further, that, from whatever cause your 
want of success may have arisen, it is adapted to yield 
you instruction and benefit, which it should be your 
earnest endeavour to secure. 

If, for example, you feel yourself justified in refer- 
ring it to God's sovereign pleasure, you will find occa* 
sion for corresponding exercises of mind. It is proba- 
ble that you feel somewhat of disappointment and 
mortification, akin perhaps to the feeling of Jonah 
when he sat waiting, not indeed for the salvation of 
Nineveh, but for its destruction. You may be tompted, 
like him, to say that you do well to be angry ; but, as 
in the case of the ancient prophet, the Lord means to^ 
teach you otherwise. Here is something of self-will 
and self-importance to be brought down. You must 
learn that the glory of the Creator is far more than 
the gratification, and even than the salvation of the 
creature. You must learn to blend ardent desire with 
silent submission, and to resign without a murmur an 
object for which you have striven with your utmost 
ardour. It is the Lord, and not you, whose will is to 
be done. 

You may thus learn, too, upon what object your 
heart should be chiefiy set It should of course be 
that which is most secure, and which exposes you to 
no risk of disappointment. Now this is the g]ory of 
God as promoted by your labours, rather than the sal- 
vation of men. The latter we may hope to attain ; of 
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the fintner we may in all cases be certain. By such 
a dispensation God attaches to it the highest value, as 
a matter of practical pursuit And herein, in truth, 
our hearts need discipline. We are too apt, either to 
confine our view to the salvation of men, overlooking 
entirely the glory <^ God, or to attach to it a dispro- 
portionate value. Let our disappointments rectify tiiis 
evil : and without at all diminishing our desire for the 
salvation of men, for which we do not yet long with 
sufficient ardour, let them teach us that we ought to 
omtemplate another as our chief end, and that in its 
prosecution we shall have a certain reward. 

The benefit of our learning these lessons effectually 
will not be <^onfined to our perscmal experience, it will 
extend also to our work. It is when we are annihilated 
before God that he may begin to exalt us ; when we 
have learned to acquiesce in his will, he may grant us 
•our own ; when we come to seek first his glory, he 
may afibrd us more extensively the salvation of men. 
A high bounty is thus attached to our growth in spi- 
ritual wisdom, and to our right interpretation of God's 
dispensations* Let us remember that there is some- 
thmg more to be done with them than to bear them, 
wbet^r with or without repining; we have to tm- 
prove them, and in this method we shall be well repaid 
fyt our trouble. 

If, on the other hand, we find reason to conclude 
that our want of success arises from onr own defects, 
it is obvious that this is a loud call to Iiumiliation and 
to diligence. 

It is a call^ humiliation. For what weighty mat- 
ter of grief and shame it is that we should be unfit for 
the work of God 1 We, who ought to know how to 
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convince a sinner of sin, since we have been convinced 
of it; who ought to be skilled in pointing him to the 
Saviour, since we have found our way to- his footstool ; 
who ought to have a solemn sense of eternal things, 
since our eyes have beheld their glory ; who ought to 
labour in a spirit of unfeigned devotedness to God, 
since we have felt the influence of his love ; what an 
affliction it ought to be to us that toe yet proceed to 
our work in so defective a spirit, and pucsue it in so 
unskilful a manner, that it shall have little or no adapt- 
ation to success ! Is it not a sh&me to us? Does it not 
call upon us to humble ourselves before God, and to 
bewail the evils which so fatally impede our usefulness 
in his work 1 It would be painfiil if our success were 
obstructed by others; but- how much more painful to 
find it obstructed by ourselves! In a work which it 
belongs to us to do, and which we ought to be prepared 
to do, to be so unskilful as to do harm rather than 
good ! To see the very persons among whom we have 
been labouring still ignorant, stupid, and undone, be- 
cause we have been trifling or feeble, self-seeking or 
6elf«ufficient ! And thus to become ourselves the 
murderers of the souls of men, and of the v«ry souls 
we would save ! ** Deliver us from blood-guiltineas, 
OGodr 

But our feelings should not evaporate in sorrow. 
There is a call to diligence, as well as to grie£ It is 
not as though the evils which we bewail could not be 
removed. They may be removed ; and, if we apply 
ourselves to the task, they speedily will be so. If we 
study it dilig^iUy and prayerfully, the word of God 
will dwell in us richly in all wisdom, and we shall be- 
come competent to wield the sword of the Spirit with 
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mueh greater precision and efiect; if we live, nearer 
to eternity, we shdl cany a more solemn and tender 
sense of it into our converse with the guilty and the 
lost ; if we enter more deeply into the spirit of piety, 
we shall enter more thoroughly into the spirit of our 
work* In a word, there is nothing pertaining to our 
fitness for this work of saving souls which we may not 
saccessftilly cultivate. Are we not called upon to do 
this? How long do we mean that sinners should 
perish through our deficiencies ? In what other case 
should we be content with evils which produced equal 
injury to others and disappointment to ourselves ? In 
this case, aboye all others, we ought not to be so ; but 
we are called upon by the strongest motives to give 
all diligence in becoming better fitted for a work 
which we may not resign, and the issues of which are 
so unspeakably solemn.^ 

5. I remark in conclusion, that want of success in 
our labour ought not to induce eiUier abandonment or 
despondency. Never su^r yourselves to say, ** it is 
of no use to try any longer." As I have said already, 
you have an important object to efl^t, even if a single 
■iimer be not converted ; and under no circumstances 
ought you to deisist from taking a part with God in bis 
righteous controversy with mankind. But in addition 
to this, the ok^ect of saving men from everlasting de- 
struction is clearly too important to be relinqui^ed, 
wliile any possibility of accomplidiing it remains; and 
if you are not competent to say what has been the ef- 
fect of the past, how much less can you tell what may 
be the result of the future ? As for despondency, it is 
one. of the most injurious of all possible things. It 
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does eodless mischief, and is utterly destitute of reason. 
Though no siimer may have heen converted under our 
instrumentality, yet, the Lord's hand is not shortened 
that he cannot save, neither is his ear heavy that he 
cannot hear.. If he should be pleased to exert his 
power, he can open the blindest eyes and subdue the 
stoutest heart ; and when he may do so you know not 
It may be speedily ; the day of his power may be even 
now arrived. It may be that, while you are fainting, 
he is girding himself for the battle. It may be that 
he only looks £)r another resolved efS)rt on your part^ 
and for a little more exercise of faith and patience, be- 
fore he pours you out an, abundant blessing. It is cha^ 
racteristic of his ways to try faith before he rewards 
it; he has often reduced men to straits before he has 
granted them a supply, and many have found the bor- 
ders of despair to be the verge of triumph. If you 
seem reduced to the necessity of despondency, that is 
just a reason why you should imbibe fresh hope. All 
your self«ufficiency having perished, now make an- 
other effort, more eminently in the name and strength 
of the Lord, and peradventure the Lord will be with 
you. At all events banish despondency. This can do 
no good, but is inevitably mischievous. It enfeebles 
all tiie impulses of action, as well as action itself. Un- 
der its influence, you will either set about nothing at 
all, or nothing heartily. Making attempts without 
vigour, they will be equally without success, and al- 
ready depressed by disappointment, you will yield 
yourself a prey to its severer influences. Nothing is 
to be wrought by a despairing hand. Rather "be 
. steadfast, and unmoveable,* always abounding in the 
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work of the Lofd ; for as much as ye know that your 
lahour shall not he in vain in the Lord. Neither be 
weary in well doing ; for in dne time you shall reap, 
if you faint not" At all events this promise must 
remain uncontradicted till the day of God, and if then 
you find it broken, chide him for the forfeiture of his 
word. 



LECTITRS XII. 

SUCCESS GRANTED. 



2 Cor. ii. 14. 

Now thanks be to Cfod, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christy and maketh manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by us in every place. 

If it is not always^ dear brethreI^ that you can bbbo- 
ciate such language aa this with your eflSirts of use- 
Ailness, I trust it is so sometimes. If, indeed, you are 
of that inconsistent, but I fear at present large num- 
ber of professors, who never try to turn a sinner to 
God, then, of course, you have never succeeded. Such 
a result is scarcely to be fidlen upon by accident .Of 
many of you, however, I hope better things. Indeed, 
I know that you have been labouring fat God and fox 
the souls of men ; nor am I willing to believe that you 
have made prayerful, earnest, and persevering efS>rts, 
without being able to trace, in a greater or less de- 
gree, and however short of what you may have ex- 
pected or desired, the beneficial influence of them. 
Having entered into contact with the ignorance, pre- 
judices and passions of ungodly men, if often defeated, 
God ha3 caused you on some occasions to trium^ by 
Christ, whose truth and love have been your weapons 
in the war : and if not in every place, yet in some of 
the places where you have been endeavouring to make 
it felt that, as the salt of the earth, you have not lost 

yoitr saltness, you have had the pleasure oi seeing the 

u 
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RiToar of his knowledge more or leas extensively dif- 
fbsed Now it is our present business to consider 
what exercises of mind become us when success has 
been attained. In order that this subject may be more 
e^ctively pursued, let it be your concern to fix your 
eye distinctly and steadily on the portion of success 
which God has granted you, whatever it may be. 
Glance over the whole field and course of your la- 
bours, ncA to dwell <»i their general results, or to be- 
wail their comparative firuitiessness, but for the pur- 
pose of selecting the instances, or the solitary instance 
if there be but one, of successful eflbrt, tilat you may 
the more vividly realize them as fiicts, and the more 
readily awaken your hearts to just and corresponding 
emotions. 

It is hot for a moment to be supposed that yon can 
look upon even a single instance of success in tiie 
conversion of sinners, without emotion ; and quite as 
little is it to be supposed that your emoticxis will be aU 
that they ought to be. In the most devout mind, holy 
exercises never spontaneously rise to a due height, or 
escape the perv^tmg influence of inward corruptioa. 
In this point, as in all others, tiiougfa our involuntary 
^notions may foe fiir fixim feeble, we shall find that 
our hearts cannot safely be abandoned to th^nselves ; 
on the contrary, they will need a close watchfulness 
and vigorous discipline, if we wish either to avoid 
what is wrong, or to fulfil what is right We (should 
beware of suffering ourselves to suppose that, because 
when a case of success arises, we feel a thrill of glad- 
ness, or i^ed a few tears of ecstasy, or are led to boW 
in thankfulness to the giver of all good, we have feK 
all which it is proper or important to feel : we may 
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yet detect many an evil s^timiBt mingling itself* 
with the good, or find that the good should be carried 
to a much greater extent. 

What, then, are the emotions which a review of 
successful labour fbi the souls of men should awaken ? 

L The first of them undoubtedly is joy. Upon this 
obvious topic it would be easy to indulge in general 
representations of tiie delight with which we all know 
the conversion of a sinner is regarded in heaven, and 
should be regarded on eiurth ; but I propose rather to 
exhibit in detail some of the grounds oa which glad- 
ness may be strongly cherished. 

1. You may rejoice, then, when you see that your 
endeavours have been blessed to the conversion of a 
sinner, on account of the nature of the change which 
is thus produced. There is an excellency in the 
change itself, and a blessedness in its consequences, 
altogether striking and incalculable. 

Trace what has occurred in the mind of a converted 
sinner. His understanding was once darknesa, the 
seat of deep ignorance, of rooted prejudices, of long- 
established errors; but you have seen the light of 
truth penetrate it, and the beam from heaven disperse 
the shadows of every form, until you can say, ** Ye 
, were once darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord." His c&nscience, though not altogether incapa- 
ble of feeling, was ajmost utterly torpid and insensible, 
having been stupified and rendered callous by the 
long-cherished love and practice of sin ; but you have 
Been it awake from its slumbers, throw off its torpidi- 
ty, and assume a tenderness of sensibility, and a vi- 
gour of action, adapted to its supremacy in the moral 
constitution of man. You have seen liie convictions 

u2 
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of an enli^htenedi understanding reach it with tlie 
speed and force of the lightning, and the internal 
monarch utter liis mandates as in a voice of thunder. 
You have seen the passions which were once as im- 
periouB and tyrannical, as they were wedded to ini- 
quity, and unchecked in their career by the slumber- 
ing conscience, quail before its awakened power, and 
submit themselves, at first perhaps unwillingly, to a 
mnae of obligation, which ultimately they have learn- 
ed to love. And thus the whole character has been 
changed ; old things are passed away, and aU things^ 
inward and outwaid, are become new. There is some- 
thing in such a change tmspeakably interesting and 
delightfiiL It is a change from sin to righteousness ; 
frran pollution to purity ; from what is base and abom*- 
inable to what is excellent and holy: it is the exter» 
mination of principles of iniquity, and the generation 
in their stead of a character after the pattern of God's 
own heart No words can do justice to the greatness 
or the value of such a transformation. It is emphati- 
cally called ** a new creation.** You would doubtless 
feel much if you were allowed to be the spectator of 
a new world, as it should arise in beauty from its ma- 
ker's hand ; but you may and should feel much more 
in contemplating the production of that which, in the 
case of every individual (Convert, may be justly called 
the new world ** wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

From the mind of a converted sinner, pass on to his 
condition. While in sin,'he was at once tormented by 
his own passions, abhorred by his Maker, and con- 
demned by his judge. Wretched from the state of his 
own heart, though surrounded by sources of happiness, 
he was at the same time under a curse awful enough 
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to make the eare of every one that heareth it to tin- 
gle. There lay on him the just wrath of an ofiended 
God ; he stood instantly exposed to the stroke of that 
indignant arm which dr()Ve rebellious angels to the 
horrors of the deep ; and could not be secure one mo- 
ment that he should not be the next in the regions c^ 
perdition and the anguish of despair. But what a 
change have you witnessed ! By faith in Christ Jesus 
'this wretched victim of his iniquities has been rescued 
at once from the yoke of his bondage, and the curse of 
the law. Cancelled for ever is the condemnation that 
was written against him, and he is passed from death 
unto life, while the chains''are likewise burst asunder 
from his soul, and he springs into liberty as the Lord's 
freeman. ' You have thus beheld a rebel whom ven- 
geance was pursuing, escape from the wrath to come ; 
you have seen him welcomed to the footstool of mercy, 
and to the ^unily of God ; you have beheld him enter 
into the privileges of the saints on earth, and acquire 
a hope 6f their inheritance in heaven. Can you esti- 
mate the importance, or measure the immensity, qf 
this change ? Look down to the deeps of hell, and let 
your thoughts penetrate, as far as mortals may, the 
&thomless abyss, — ^'tis thence that this immortal has 
been redeemed. Look upwards to the realms of " light 
which no man can approach unto," and gaze as intently 
as you can on those distant, yet dazzling glories, — 'tis 
thither that this rescued one is destined. Can you view 
such a change without joy 1 Forbid it all the powers 
t)f sympathy in the heart of man ! Compare it with 
any of the touching occurrences which may be wit- 
nessed in ordinary life. You would rejoice if, beholding 

a shipwrecked mariner buffeting with the waves 
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which, tempesUtoesed, threatened every moment to de- 
vour him, and exerting every sinew of his fast-waning 
strength to reach the shore, where all dear and tender 
ties held and racked the vnfe and the children who 
looked upon his &te as their own, you should see him 
at length safely clasped in their emhrace. You would 
rejoice i^ while you were looking^n a crinunal a{K- 
pointed to die wiUi the morrow's dawn, and gazing oa 
the palid countenance and the quivering frame too fee- 
bly indicating the unutterable agony of the inward 
strife, you were to v^tness the annunciation of his 
pardon, and the convulsed ecstasies through which he 
would return to the hopes and joys of the living, as 
from the very jaws of the grave. But how much more 
should you rejoice (for these occurrences, however in- 
teresting, axe as nothing in the comparison) to see a 
perishing immortal escape from the brink of eternal 
woes, and reach, at one step, the gates of celestial 
glory! 

Observe, fiirther, the change in a converted sinner's 
condition as it relates to God, In his impenitence he 
was doing perpetual dishonour to his Maker, setting 
himself in an attitude of defiance to most just autho- 
rity, trampling on righteous commands, and despising 
condescending mercy. Perhaps he was a bla^emer 
of the Most High, and his mouth full of imprecations. 
As a friend of God you beheld these things with no 
inconsiderable grief; >\}ur heart bled for your Father's 
honour, and the injuries aimed at him fell heavily on 
you. But in this respect, also, your wounds are now 
healed, andyour tears are dried up. The once obdurate 
rebel is now submissive at his Msdcer's feet No longer 
an enemy, he has laid down the weapons of the uohal- 
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lowed war; htf acknowledges the righteousness of the 
law he resisted, and loves the obedience he abhorred. 
Confession of his iniquity takes the place of excuses ; 
and while he comes with shame and confusion of face, 
he renders a willing honotir to the Lord. In this, also, 
you may well rejoice. If you are on the LordV side, 
his victories are yours. 

2. If the conversion of a sinner by your instrumen- 
tality is thus in itself adapted to awaken your joy, it is 
yet more so on account of your immediate connexion 
toith it. It must have engaged your attention with 
great intensity. Now the sympathy we feel in every 
case is proportioned to the force with which our atten- 
tion has been drawn to it It is, indeed, an obdurate 
heart which does not sympathize with the entire mass 
of sorrow which we know exists in the world ; but it 
is not such a general reflection which most powerfully 
awakens our feelings. It is when we enter some sin- 
gle habitation of woe, and behold affliction in its indi- 
vidual forms, the hunger, nakedness, and destitution of 
the houseless wanderer, the ghastly paleness of the 
wretched dying, or the sobs and tears of the new made 
widow and fatherless, it is then that the heart is most 
deeply touched. On the same ground, while you re- 
joice at the conversion of sinners in a general view, 
your joy should be more especially awakened when 
snch a result takes place by your own instrumentality. 
Ill this case you have been devoting a closer attention 
to the object. You have looked more nearly at the 
previous ignorance, depravity and ruin ; you have had 
continually before you the awful peril, from which an 
escape has been effected ; you have narrowly watched 
the progress of the inward strife ; and now that its 
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result appears, your heart should he pvepared for the 
most vehement emotions of joy, emotions of a fo^ ce 
which W011I4 leave the feelings of a stranger, though 
a pious one, far hehind. 

Your sympathy will naturally be still further height- 
ened by the part you have taken in producing the 
effect When we expend labour or resources of any 
kind upon an object, it tends to create an interest in it 
proportionately deep. We regard it then as an affiur 
of our own, and identify ourselves much more closely 
than we otherwise should with the issue. Hence 
therefore your joy, when you see, not merely a sinner 
converted, but a sinner converted by your instrumen- 
tality. It is the success of your own labour ; the happy 
issue of an endeavour which you have made. And this 
success may be the more interesting to you, because 
the labours from which it results have, perhaps, been 
far from inconsiderable. It is an object for which your 
effi)rts have been strenuous, your anxiety deep, your 
prayers importunate : you wanted it much, and you 
strove hard to attain it ; and now it is attained, your^ 
delight is proportionate to the previous intensity of 
your concern. 

There is something most delightful, also, though so- 
lemn and almost oppressive, in the thought of having 
achieved so vast an object Our gratification in action 
always rises in proportion to the magnitude or value 
of the results we can produce ; and we feel this parti- 
cularly, when we have an opportunity of doing any 
thing out of the ordinary course. We derive peculiar 
gratification, for example, when we can give effectual 
relief to a case of unusual distress, or to an un- 
usual number of cases of distress; or if circum- 
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stances occur 4Phich enable us to save life, as by res- 
cuing a person from peril by water or by fire, or by 
procuring the pardon of a criminal condemned. This 
feeling is carried to an immeasurably greater height, 
when we entertain the thought that we have saved a 
soul from death, and have thus hidden a multitude of 
mna and prevented a multitude of sorrows. The words , 
in which such a fact is expressed may be few and sim- 
ple, and easily forgotten ; but let the &ct itself be 
weighed and realized, and it will be found to be vast 
«nd magnificent, even to oppression. If you have, 
saved but one precious and immortal soul from eternal 
death, your existence has not been in vain. You have 
accomplished an object incalculably greater than the 
acquisition of wealth, or honour, or power, to whatever 
extent they might have been pursued ; an object^ the 
value of which it will ^need the glories of eternity to 
demonstrate to you ; an object for which an angel, and 
a host of angels, might be well contented to have lived. 
It may be observed, further, that the ccmversion of 
a sinner most delightfully recompenses the labour by 
which it is efiected. It gains love, the chief treasure 
of the human heart. How delightful the love is which 
is borne you by a pers(») whom you have been the< 
means of tumii^g to the Lord ! Dear and precious to 
liim as his rescued soul and his inestimable privileges 
are, he links you with them all ; he looks upon you as, 
under God, his deliverer, and pours upon you his 
wannest benedictions. Is it nothing that, when he 
sees you, his eye beams with a delight which the as- 
pect of no other friend causes to glisten there 1 Is it 
nothing that you have gained in his heart the place of 
a benefiictor, second only to the Almighty himself? 
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Amidst all the soonds expressive of nfiectioiiate re^ '* 
gaid, and all of them are sweet, is not the most de^ 
lightful tl>at which conveys to you " the blessing of 

' him that was ready to perish V^ Nor is this^all ; some- 
thing still more delightful awaits you. Look forward 
to the eternal world. The day is coming when you 
will meet this redeemed sinner in the realms of glory, 
and, with new views of the chaage yon have been the 
means of working in him, will again clasp him to 
your heart ; while, hand in hand presenting yourselves 

« before your common Redeemer, you may sayj with 
raptures yet unknown, * Behold me and the recom- 
pense thou hfUBt given me.' For what is your hope, 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing 1 Is it not even these, 
in the presence of the Lord Jesus at his connngl 

If it should seem superfluous to ^ow with so much 
minuteness the reasons why yfSn should be joyful when 
sinners are converted by your instrumentality, I can 
only say that, natural as joy is in such a case, it never 
rises to a proper height; and that it needs tlie distinct 
and serious consideration of the topics I have now ex- 
hibited to awaken any thing like an adequate emotion. 
We lose much by this defect, not only in pleasure, but 

* in profit Our joy is to be not only a gratification, 
but an impulse ; and if on the one hand it is necessary, 
on the other it is highly important, *that pains should 
be taken to raise it to a just elevation. 

II. A second emotion to be cultivated in viewing 
the success of our labours is gratitude. That is to 
say, our joy should be blended with a reference to 
him who is the giver of every good, and not be sufiTered 
to degenerate into self-gratulation and complacency. 
Perfectly obvious as it is that this ought to be the 
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au», and natural as it will be to every devout or con- 
iiiderate mind, there is yet much danger, not merely 
of defect, but of transgression. Although not vain 
enough to say, with the open pride of an ancient king» 
'^ Is not this great Babybn which I have builded,'' 
we are nevertheless sufficiently corrupt to rest with 
an unhallowed and self-elevating pleasure on the fact 
ibat we have been auccessful in turning a sinner to 
God,'and secretly to take to ourselves a part of the 
■Jionour which belongs to him alone. The prevention 
or correction of such feelings, and the cultivation of a* 
just and proportionate gratitude, may be promoted by 
@uch methods as the foUowing. 

1. We ^ould impress ourselves vnth the fact that 
the conversion of a sinner by our instrumentality is 
owing ^ not to the means employed^ but to theble^ng 
oj God upon them. F say we should impress pur- 
selves with this &ct, because it is one of which there 
is not wanting any proof. We know and fully ad- 
mit, that everyr good and perfect gift come& down 
Srom the Father of lights ; and that, alike in the natu- 
ral and in the spiritual world, while one pknteth and 
another watereth, it is God who giveth the increase. 
We Icnow and admit that, without his almighty grace, 
the perverse heart of a sinner would refuse all instruc- 
tion, would resist all importunity, would despise all 
waming^s ; and that, if left alone, we should be aban;* 
doned, even iu our most strenuous exertions, to the 
derision of the foes with whom we have ventured to 
contend. If in any case it is otherwise^ and if we 
have seen the dark mind enlightened and the stubborn 
heart subdued, it would be contradictory to allour know- 
ledg'e, and a matter of manifest absurdity, to refer the 



efficacy of cnf eodetLVoarB m ko^ messore to oof- 
selvea Evety i^gfat-minded and considerate hnaband- 
Dnn, as he looks on'tiie fields wtiicii are wbite nnto 
the harvest^ ezclamis, BehcM the goodness of CSod! 
And pre-eminently sach shoold oar language be, when, 
having gone Ibrth weeping, bearing piecioos seed, we 
return again rejncing, bringing our sheaves with ns. 
What is wanting in this case is not to estaUisfa the 
tmth, but to impresB it on Our minds, that it may have 
its due effect; otherwise it will be in a great measme 
, oselesB, and the evil feetings which it is adapted to 
correct will revel in defiance of it 

2. Our gratitude thtmid be further awakened hf a 
recollection of the condescending kindiMSS iDiUcft 
God has herein shown us. For it is tok exercise of 
kindness that he should even permit us to labour, and 
much UMHie that he should nlhke us successfiiL He 
does in &ct c<mfer upon us in this method a most un- 
speakable pleasure, and it is fixr the purpose of confer- 
ring this pleasure that he employs our mstrumentality . 
He has no needed us; nor will he allow us to regard his 
call to actkm, however authoritative, merely as labour 
imposed, but as a privilege allowed. The salvation 
of sinners is an object which he himself pursues with 
ghdnesB, and firom which be derives divine delight: 
and among his reasons for employing us, this at least 
is (Mie, that he wishes to impart to us a measureof hiis 
own joy. He has appointed that his word diouM 
reach the ear of sinners through our lips, and that 
his truth should be conveyed to their hearts through our 
hands, in o^er that the streams of that blessedness of 
which he is the fountain may flow into our breasts. 
How thankful we should be for such an arrangement I 



What a happiness, what an honour it i% to be taken 
from that region of inferior pursuits i& which we might 
have been left, and associated with the Akoif hty ip 
the accomplishment of his, most glorious purposes; 
and, to be made links in the chain of instrumental 
causes through which he. impels hi^ effectual agency ! 
Why should he condescend to employ any such instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of his will f And 
if any, why minel 

3. Our gratitude may be fed also by a distinct 
c(m$ideratum of the unwerthiness^ or / may rather 
say the sinfulness, of the endeavours which have been 
so graciously blessed, -For what part of our activity 
for Cvod can we look upon with entire satis&ctkm ? Is 
there not every where, at the very best, a sad defr- 
eiency and mixture of motive, anafflictdye want of 
solemnity and tendemefls, together with a multitude 
of other evils, adapted to frustrate the very endeavours 
we have made, aod to {oovoke a hdy God to withhold 
his blessing? Yet he has been so rich in mercy that 
he has forgiven all this iniquity, and granted a bless- 
ing notwithstanding alL In addition to this, we 
may be able to trace some of the success which has 
been.afibrded us to seasons of peculiaiv unworthiness, 
when we were more careless and prayerless than 
usual, when we were experiencing more especial bar- 
renness, or when we^ felt more aggravated discourage- 
ment If to such ej6S>rts tiie Lord has been graciously 
pleased to give a blessing, it must indeed be not fiur 
our sakes, but for his own name's sake, and to him 
should all the praise more care&Uy be given. 

IIL Finally, a view of our success should induce 
enlargement both of desire and exertion. Natural m 



thifiioilaeiiee^ight seem lo be, at is &r fiom being 
unMinnly or ccWeistently Mt We are very proQe to 
«it down contented with what we ha^« effected, and to 
make it rather a jdea for subsequent repose than lui 
iiUpulse to »ew exertion. Against this injurious, peiv 
version of a slothful heart, we should be closely ononr 
guard ; and the more so, because our desire is always 
apt to-i>e too contracted, and success has a valuable 
tendency, when rightly considered, to expand it 

If a thing be really delightful to us, the possession 
of a little is clearly adapted to create a longing for 
more. It is so. with any food which particularly jdeases 
the palate; it is so with wealth, honoqr, friendship, 
and the other objects which engage the warm passions 
of men ; and if the salvation of souls be really delight* 
ful to us, why sh6uld not its effect be similar 1 Is this 
gratification so insipid to us that a little of it is su& 
ficienitl Having saved one or a few sinners from 
death, is the joy we derive fhnn it so small that we 
court no morel 

And as our success is adapted to sugfoent our desire, 
so it is equally adapted to encourage and quicken our 
exertkxis. 

1. It demonstrates the practiedbUity of the object. 
We were impeded in the outset of our labours, it may 
be, by a vague but oppressive feeling of the improba- 
bflity of any good resiUting from them. We had a 
sort of conviction that it would be vain for us to make 
any attempt; as though we could have said, "I am 
sure I can do nothing, and it is of no use to urge me to 
it" But in our success we have a practical proof of 
the erroneousness of such an idea. It is now manifest 
that even such endeavours as ours may be effectual to 






tile saving, of einneus, if 9toA give tfa^ll hl^blei^uig, 
since they kavo already been bo, %ak wjiat has been 
once may be a^aip. When you look on the sumet* 
vdio ore ^11 around you, th^efore, it is n® longer pos- 
aible^or you to. say with any consistency «r truth, "I 
cftsnot save them:" it is plsCin that, under God, yon 
can^ and that you have in your possession 'means truly 
and adequately adapted to the end. If hencefiirth you 
are slothful, it will evidently be, not because you can- 
not act, but because you wil^ not. Do you mean that 
it should be so? 

2. It facilitates the attainment of the object. It 
teaches as what the methods are in which success may 
be hoped for, and thus removes one of our early and 
most distressing embarrassments. In the commence- 
ment perhaps we felt as though the conversion of a 
sinner were a thing which we did not know how to set 
about; that we could not tell which way to begin,^ or 
what method to pursue. We did not ^ow what aj>- 
pearances human guilt and ^rverseness would present, 
or by what methods we might rationally attempt to r^ 
move tiiem. If we have>been at all attentive toxuir 
work, this sense of ignorance can no longer exist We 
hav^ now come into close contact with the blinded 
understanding and the depraved heart of man;, we 
have tried, however unskilfully, to meet their neces- 
sities; and through God^s mercy, we have not tried 
without success. Now therefore we know, in a me&r 
sure, both what to expect, and what to do. We have 
tried our weapons, we have found out something of their 
adaptati(»i and their power, and we are in some de- 
gree acquainted with the method of their use. And 
0]ir knowledge is the more valuable because it is alto< 
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gethlo* pi^ctieal. It is. not' the instruction of thedVf, 
but of expeiien«e; and it fits us decid^M^y fin: more 
isasy and successful exertions in ti\pie to come. T^ 
surely is &r from being i^^ame to labour l«ll9ucs asii^. 
It would be & matter, not only of regtg^ but«of shamo, 
to eaSBT the knowle^e *we la&ve thus acquired to be 
useless. On the contraxy, our consciousness that the 
greatfest dij£culty is past, and Uiiat'^e have now a &r . 
eility for the work which we liave not had before^ 
should clearly lead us to^ continued and' extended a^ 
tivity. 

3. It retdizes the antic^dked pleasure of success ; 
and so tends to diminish the vis itiertuB, the love of 
repose, which impedes every new exertion. The call 
of duty is indeed enforced in the first instance by the 
declaration that a reward shall be given i but the re« 
compense as distant, if not uncertain, and is fiir from 
being;, l^idly realized. Now, however, the sweets of 
euce^ijftl labour have been actuallfr tasted by you; 
and you can tell by experience whether the recom* 
pense is adequate to the .toiL How do you now feel 
respecting the exertions you have already made ? Are 
you at this moment sorry that the voice <£ duty eflbctu- 
ally penetrated your ear, and reached your slumberii^ 
conscience ; that the motives which summoned you to 
action, however unwelccane, were pressed home upon 
your heart till your long resisting indolence was 
overcome ; that you .contended with your fears, that 
you encountered the embarrassments of you^ early 
toil, and made whatever sacrifices it might involve of 
personal ease and gratification? Bo you now wish 
that you had persevered in your resistance or evasion 
of every call ; that you had still sheltered yourself 
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Slider vain excuses ; and maintained undisturhed your 
criminal repute 1 I am Bare you do not To say no- 
thmg of the immediate rew^frd 'with which duty and 
leetitude ate alwajrs conn^ot^ you have found th^ joy 
of saving one atoiier outweigh all the oniflict, and toil, 
and sacrifice it has cost you. For ^ch a result how 
gladly would you endure it all again ! Endure it then 
again ! That is the very thmg I am urging upcai you. 
Behold hundreds and thousands of other signers per jsh- 
ing around you; and whatyoa have d(»e&r those you 
have rescued, do for those who are yet in peril. Their 
salvation will be as prec.bus a recompense to you m 
that of those on whom you now look with such ravish- 
ing joy. Will you not seize it? Or why should you 
j^eldto slothful impediments in this ca£ie, which in the 
former you rejoice to have resisted and overcome ? 

4. It supplies evidence of GotTs faUkfultiess to 
his promises^ These, fix>m the first, have been tfie 
foundation of your hope ; and yet often perhaps have 
been regarded with unbelieC You have feared that 
they would not be fulfilled, at least to you. Notwith- 
standing it was said to you, *^Be stedfast and ui^ 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord» 
for as much as ye know that your labour shall not be 
in vam in the Lord," though you did not contradict, 
you doubted whether it would be so. Others indeed 
might be blessed ; but you scarcely expected a.blefiB- 
ing upon your labour& See now how you are con^ 
fomided and put to shame! Thougb your unbelief 
has tended to preclude you from the benefit of the 
promise, yet in God's eternal foithfulness it has been 
fiilfiUed. Your labour has not been in vain ioi^the 
lAfd. The fidelity of the divine pnnnise, therefore. 



